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ESSENCE OF THE BHAGAVAD-GITA 


1- Whensoever there is decay of righteousness and 
prevalence of unrighteousness, I (the Supreme Self) 
create Myself. For the protection of the virtuous, for tlie 
dhnination of tlie evil-doers and for tlie establishment 
of reign of right (or Kingdom of Heaven) I become 
manifest again and agam”7 (G IV. 7—8) 

2. “Whatsoever thou doest, ivhatsoever thou takest 
as thy meal, ivhatsoever thou offerest by ivay of saci ifices, 
whatsoever thou distributest by ^ray of chanties, ivhatso- 
ever thou practises! by way of austere penances, dedicate 
all these to Me (the Highest Self)” (G IX ^7) 

“Be My devotee, with mind fixed on Me, offeiing sacri- 
fices for Me , Bow down to Me , Thus uniting the self 
ivith Me, devoted to iVIe, thou shalt come unto Me ” 

(G. IX. 34)- 

3. “God abides seated in the region of the heart of 
all beings,— making them move and go tlieir round, as if 
they were mounted on a machine”. (G. XVIII 61) 

4. “Abandon all other religions (z e., codes of rituals 
and ceremonies and outward observances) and come 
unto Me as thy sole Refuge”. (G. XVIII. 66) 



A NOTE. 


It IS a genuine pleasure to place this book on the- 
^‘Religious, Social, Moral and Intellectual or Philoso- 
phical Back-gi’ound of the Bhagavad-Gita” by Mr S G. 
Roy, M.A (Lond ), I E S (Retd ), Ex-Director of Public 
Instruction, Assam, before the public, interested in 
Indian Philosophy and Culture. The author is a keen, 
deep and enthusiastic student of Indian Philosophy, who 
has established his reputation by his valuable researches 
embodied m several odier books already published. 
The preceding volume “The Bhagavad-Gita and 
Modem Scholarship” by the author of this series of 
books on the Gita was published by Messrs Luzac Sc 
Co , London, and it has been greatly appreciated all 
over the world by lay men and specialists alike 

It was originally intended by Mr Roy, a life member 
and well-wisher of the Indian Research Institute to brmg 
out this Vol as one of its publications But in the mean- 
tini€ the Bharati Mahavidyalaya sponsored by the Indian 
Research Institute took up similar series of works Hence 
it was later on decided to include this Vol. in the new 
series of publications of the Bharati Mahavidyalaya The 
activities of the Indian Research Institute in the fields of 
indological research need no introduction But a few 
words here regarding the Bharati Mahavidyalaya may 
not be out of place 

The Bharati Mahavidyalaya which has undertaken 
the publication of this book along with many others, 
was started nearly two and a half years ago with the 
ultimate object of bemg developed into one Aryan 
University m Bengal , and some progress has already 
been achieved in course of this short period It is really 
gratifying that besides starting a few schools and colleges 
of different types, organising different parisats (cultural 
bodies) for extensive researches into various fields of 
knoivledge and culture, and developing different units 
of libraries, it has brought out in rapid succession twelve 
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books embodying best i)pes of researches "iviiich are 
distinct contributions to world thought and culture. 
The Bharati Maliavidyalaja is tliankfid to Mr. Roy 
for oifering his book as a publication of its Religion series. 
\\‘e have no doubt that this ivork does complete justice 
to the elevated theme by die exhaustive nature of the 
treatment, originality of approach, and the lucidity of 
of style The author throirs a Hood of light on many 
di&culc points m a calm and judicious spirit, embody- 
ing siveet reasonableness irith profound learning and 
extensive research Copious quotations and reproduc- 
tions of the original texts, irherever necessar}’, enhance 
the lalue of the work 

A few i\*ords of excuse are needed for die long delay 
1 brinirhig out the book which should have been 
..ought out mucli earlier The reasons arc the uncer- 
tain supply of paper, rationing of lino metal, and ulti- 
mately gas restrictions, and also die dela) caused by 
despatch of proofs Two almost similar qualities of paper 
had to be used for the same reason, and the readers ivdl 
not grudge it during such a critical period created by 
war conditions. 

It is expected that this interesting and instructive work 
on a topic of universal and perennial interest ivill receive 
die warm ivelcome it deserves from the reading public, 
from ail cultural mstitutions, and public libraries alike. 

■"FMgum-Puniima” i 

qdi March, 1944, | SC. SEAL 

1, Gour Lalia Street, | 

Calcutta. J 



PREFACE 


The Bliagavad-Gita, no'^v an episode of tlie Great Epic 
of India named the “Mahabharata”, is traditionally be- 
lieved to have been actually reproduced verbatim from 
tlie conversations that took place between tlie Kaurava 
Kmg Dhrtarastra, i\dio ivas blind, and his friend and 
Secretary, Sahjaya, who is said to have been specially gift- 
ed "Widi supernatural vision and poiver of hearing for the 
purpose of vividly seeing from his seat m the royal court, 
all that happened in the theatre of war and distinctly 
listening evei'y sound produced or -word uttered in the 
battlefield of Kuruksetra, in order that he might be able 
to describe faithfully to the blind Kuril Kmg the course 
of events as T\^ell as die minutest details of conversations 
therein from day to day during die conduct of the rvar 
(thiough idiat may be compared to a Radio Broadcast- 
ing agency of the modem age, as it were). The teachings 
of the Gita are reported to be the outcome of a dialogue 
between Krsna, die Charioter, Friend, Philosopher and 
Guide of the Pandava Prince Arjuna and his disciple 
and comrade ivho ivas the prominent hero and warrior 
of the day (viz , Arjuna himself). The latter was not 
only die best and noblest son and chief of the royal fami- 
lies of diose days but also an able leader and organiser, on 
ivhose ability to fight and reputation as a brave conqueror 
of lands and a trusted friend and comrade of the great 
God-man Kr§na depended the fate of the Pandava 
dynasty as well as of the Indian Empire of those times. 
The comprehensive and systematic courses of lessons on 

morality of die irar and social customs and institutions 
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vered on the eve of me Great "^Tar of Inch in die f eld 
of xvnru-ksetra. ~'h:ch is also regarded as the sacred 
groimd for the dispensation of righteousness y^Dhamia- 
ksetra;. The occasion for the message or cosnei of die 
Gita 'v.ns the temporar-v' depression diat had o^'en .'helm- 
ed -Arj'ana at the vent sigh: of die brothers relations .and 
kinsmen on both sides of the bellirereni armies assembi- 
ed in die batdef.eld. just ' 'hen the signals for the com- 
mencement of the deadiv i -ar had dread’' been sounded 
Krsna. the Charioteer and Cemnseher. tries to Mft ro the 
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cdoud of depression from die mind of the gallant hero 
and insoires him indi the lofty Ideaiism and high moral 
principles that should sen'e as icordiv ends and pnrihdr.g 
motives for a successfni prosecution and consummation 
of the course of action alreadv undertaken He lavs 
snecid em^liasis on Kamra-hona '‘.'hicli unites tne pa.li> 
of J~:d'' or idsdom o'.e.. \'ision of Truth or the Ide.al of 
liishteoiisness or the hforai Lav'k of Tor nr or Dim p c 
disinterested action in obedience to the dictates of rea^o.i 
or conscience or the inner seif — rejecting die Uimcnal 
hVill-idthoiit desire for fruits or consequence^ and reran 
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ior seli-interests and in entire subordination of the self 
individual to die Self Universal) and of Bhakti or loving 
devotion {i e , spirit of self-dedicating, self-surrendering 
faith in God, self-forgetting and self-renouncing love for 
God, and self-abnegating and self-sacrificing service of 
God, who is the Indwelling Spirit of all beings) 

The results of the Kuru-ksetra war are too well-known 
to be repeated here but the Epic writers employed this 
gi'and theme for illustrating the principle of “Yato Dhar- 
mastato Jay ah” \t e , “wherever is righteousness, there is 
bound to be victory). The ultimate triumph of the vir- 
tuous and moral victory of the Right in the end may be 
Said to be the basic foundation of man’s faith in the 
moral government of the universe m every age and in 
every land, a faith which has ever sustained him in all 
hours of crisis and calamity, personal, social, national or 
international As the Gita itself says, “Where Krsna is 
the Lord of Yoga, where Partha (Arjuna) is the warrior 
' (holding his bow in the hand), there are sure to be good 
fortune, victory, prosperity and right (or morality). 

Whether one believes in the historical foundation of 
the Epic narratives or not, whether one treats the heroic 
characters of the Mahabharata, including Krsna and 
Arjuna, as historical figures or poetic fictions, and in tlie 
event of one’s accepting the Mahabharata story as 
authentic history, no matter what was the ultimate result 
of the Kum-Pandava battle in Kuruksetra or the fate of 
the Pandavas and their enemies as well as of tlie royal 
houses tliat participated in that Gre of India, and 
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no matter what happened to the sturdy race of Yada\^ 
and Vrsnis or Satt^^atas, of whom Kpna ivas believed to 
be the mighty and noble Chief, the immortal and life- 
giving doctrines of the Gita remain to tins day a per- 
ennial source of comfort and strength to the human soul 
in moments of its depression no Jess than in the noimal, 
healtliy and prosperous circumstances of its functioning; 
and we believe the value of this Song Celestial iviU abide 
and endure as an inexhaustible spring of eternal and 
universal truths and diings of beauty that are joys for 
ever. The lessons of the Gita can never be ivasted nor 
lost to die Indian mind But it has yet to be recognised 
that the ultimate values and eternal verities contained 
therein far transcend in their range and application the 
local or temporal setting or garb in ivhich the poem may 
have been placed or i\dth which its dialogues may have 
been associated by die Editors of the Epic. Time has 
come is^hen this Gospel of love and sendee and of peace 
and goodivill, which the Gita undoubtedly is, should be 
accepted and appropriated for the 'whole of humanity, 
instead of confining its import or bearing for a particular 
sect of religion or school of philosophy and restricting its 
usefulness for die benefit of the people of a particular 
region of geography or period of history. The battle of 
Kuruksetra has indeed repeated itself in the history of 
India and in other countries of the ivorld. Nay, it does 
ever repeat itself almost daily and even hourly or for die 
matter of that ever)' moment in the inner life of eveiy 
man irrespective of race or nationality. Have we not 
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■ourselves witnessed two such great wars fought in Europe 
and America, and spreading like wild fire over the whole 
world within a period of 25 or 30 years of our lifetime ? 
Does not every domestic bereavement or social calamity, 
every political disturbance or economic mal-adjustment 
in our national arid international aflEairs, facmg us almost 
•daily in these days, repeat the situation that confronted 
Arjuna ? 

This Song Divine or this “Upanisad sung by the most 
Exalted and Holy Lord”, as its name signifies, has been 
resorted to by millions of Hindus for inspiration and 
guidance during the last twenty-five centuries or more. 
It has been invested by ancient tradition and modem 
scholarship alike with the authority of a revealed scrip- 
ture for all practical purposes,— an authority which is in 
no way less sacred than that of the Vedas for the Brah- 
mins, of the Bible for the Christians and of the Quoran 
for the Muslims The Upanisadic origin and Vedantic 
character of the Gita are now recognised by most Indian 
■commentators and Western scholars. The Bhagavata, 
the Narayaniya, the Vasudeva-Krsnaite forms of the 
Vaisnava religion as well as the Sankarite, Ramanujite, 
Madhvaite, Nimb^kaite and other schools of the 
Vedanta system of philosophy have all claimed the Gita 
as dieir own accredited guide-book on matters religious, 
othical and metaphysical. The Buddhist and Christian 
scholars and writers of the East and the West have tried 
to read or discover in the tenets of the Gita clear and dis- 
tinct signs of the influence of Buddhist and Christian 
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doctrines respectn ely. But hardly have "we realised as 
yet the supreme importance and \alue of the Bhaga\-ad- 
Gita as a science or art of Yoga, as a manual of Etlncs, as a 
gospel of universal religion, as a non-sectaiian devotional 
code of lo^e and sendee, as tire first attempt in tlie ci\i- 
iised ^rorld at a harmonious s)-n diesis of pre-s}stematic 
philosophico-religious intuitions of die ancient sages of 
the most glorious period of ^^edic culture and Upani- 
sadic thought and as an anticipaton* glimpse of all die 
Divme truths on moral and spiritual life sought b\ seek- 
ers of life Dh’ine in die East and die Y'est for subsequent 
ages 

, It is dierefore high time to undertake a critical-con- 
structhe and historical-coraparatii’e study of the Gitaic 
teachings and trace die histon of the origin and evolu- 
tion of die main stream of die Indian religious and philo- 
sophical thought, as it arose on the Himalamn heights 
of the Vedic Inmns and Upanisadic specularions and en- 
riched the plains of the land of fi\e rivers, irrigating and 
fertilising in turn the Indus Valley, die Jumna Valley 
and die Gangetic culture-zones of Bmlimanism, Vaisna- 
vism, Bhagavatism and Buddhism in India, and as it in- 
fluenced the ivorld-currents of diought and culture after 
India’s contact with the Christian and Muslim faiths and 
cultures dotvn to our otra times 

The series of “Interpretations of the Bhagavad-Grta’*— 
of tdiich Book 1. entitled “the Bliagat ad-Gita and 
Modern Scholarship” tm published by Messers Liizac 
& Co , London, and Book 11 named “The Bhagavad- 
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Gita and Its Back-gi'ound” is now being presented by 
the Bharati Mahavidyalaya, sponsored by the Indian> 
Research Institute, Calcutta, is intended to serve as a 
prolegomena to this huge undertaking. As mentioned 
in the “Author’s Apology” of the first volume, the plan 
of the series was conceived about thirty years ago, when 
the author came across Garbe’s German translation of 
the Gita By way of justification of the novel venture, 
the following considerations were urged by the author 
in Book I and may be repeated for the readers of the 
present volume with necessary modifications relevant to 
the occasion — 

“ (i) Since the pubhcauon of the Sacred Books of the East, 
edited by Max Muller, a new science of Indology, based on the 
mass pf materials collected by a respectable army of pioneer 
workers in the vast field of Indian philosophy, leligion, cultme 
and antiquities, has developed, and several volumes of history 
of ancient Indian literatuie have been published It appeared 
to the authoi that time was iipe foi a new orientation of the 
study of Indian scriptures in the light of modern scholarship- 
and in harmony with modern thought The Gita is almost like 
tlie Bible of the Hindus, and it is meet and proper that this, 
sacred song Divine should receive the same critical and rational 
treatment in the hands of modern scholars that the Old and New 
Testaments of the Holy Bible have secured from generations o£ 
eminent theologians and ecclesiastical historians 

(2) The Gita is at once the root and the flowei and the 
fruit of tlie ancient Vedic and Upanisadic culture and of its 
harmony with non-Vedic faiths and non-Aryan practices A 
historical-comparative and critical-constructive study of the 
Gita and its relation to die Upanisads, the Mahabharata, the 
Puranas, and the systems of philosophy and religion that arose 
and developed in anaent India, is sure to throw a flood of light 
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on the histor. of Indian thought and culture in general and on 

the de\eIopment of religious life and philosophical genius 
of the Hindus in particular. 

(S) The present series is the first attempt at a comprehenshe 
and systematic rerietc of the results of researches on the Gita, 
the Lpanisads the \'aisna^a scriptures and the Epic Maha- 
bharata, made during the last three quarters of a centuuv b) 
competent scholars of the ■'.vest as veil as b) eminent Indian 
scholars 

(a) It has been the earnest endeatour of the imter to 
apprcadi the subject of his stud' tnth an open mind idthout 
being biassed or prejudiced in an) v a'' b} the orthodox com- 
mentators of old nor influenced b) the sectarian interpreters of 
•tlie Gita among the modem scholars so that an impartial and 
^Ji|-itical enquir) into the question of the origin and nature of the 

<, tents of the Gita Ina^ neld to the students of the Gita v.hai- 
ner is of permanent ^alue and is worth) of iiniierial acceptance. 

The expansion of the original scheme into three or 
four connected \ olumes teas anticipated in tire folloteing 

passages of tire author's note in the first toliime 
“It teas realised in course of die progress of the imting 
(of Book I) that the plan of the tvork could not be 
.accomplished v.ithout a stud) of the age of the Gita and the 
relimous social and intellectual en\aronraenu of the Poet- 

O 

Philosopher v.ho composed thib Song Celestial, .\gain, the 
doubts of eminent scholars as icgards the integnn of the text 
and genuine origin of its teachings from the root and ‘^oil of the 
XJpanisads could not be finallA dispObcd of nithoi'i a separate 
treatment of die contents of the % anoi s chapters of this Bible 
of the Hindus, and vathout disco\enng the thread of unity 
among the apparend^ conflicting components of the poem, 
after a s)stemadc interpretation of the 700 \erses of die Gita in 
the light of its central theme and essential spirit of die teachings 
of the Poet.” 

Books II and III were to deal vdth these subjects 
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“To prepare the giound for a systematic iiiteipietation of the 
contents of the vaiious cliapteis of the Gita, it will be necessary 
to undeitake a discussion of the religious, soaal, moral and 
intellectual atmosphere and environments, in the midst of which 
the poet-philosopher of the Gita ivas born and brought up, and 
the age or the period of the religious and philosophical history 
of India in which this song celestial was composed This will 
form the subject! matter of the second volume to be named “The 
Bhagavad-Gita and Its Background ” 

Book IL in Part I on “The Poet of the Gita and His 
Environments”, as published now, is a partial realisation 
of the above plan, which requires for its accomplish- 
ment four more volumes at least Book III thereof is 
devoted to a systematic exposition of the Gita by way of 
a modern commentary, while Book IV ivill practically 
form Part II of Book II , dealing as it does with the Age 
of the Gita and the Origin of the Bhagavata Religion. 
The last two Books of the series will be devoted to a 
comparative study of the Philosophy and Religion of the 
Gita , one of these (Book V ) will discuss the relation of 
the Gita to the principal works of Indian religion, philo- 
sophy, literature and Vedic-Brahmanical, Vaisnava-Bha- 
gavata and Buddhistic and post-Buddhistic cultures on 
the whole, while the other (Book VI.) will present a 
synthesis or harmony of faiths and cultures, based on the 
teachings of the Gita as compared with those of Chris- 
tianity and Islam The next two volumes of the Series, 
VIZ , Book III on “The Bhagavad-Gita and Its Teachings 
—A Modern Commentary” and Book IV on “The Age of 
the Gita and the Origm of the Bhagavat Religion” 'ivill be 
dedicated to the sacred memory of Dwijendra Nath 
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coiTCCiions and modifications wiU have to be made therein The 
translations^of Telang and Tattvabhushan will also be utilised 
occasionally ” 

The follotving quotation extracted from the preface 
of Dr Heimann, to whom I am also indebted for kindly 
suggesting the title of my Series as well as of die present 
volume, will give an idea of the scope of my undertaking: 

“He (Mr Roy) makes an extensive lesearch of all the former 
interpretations of Western and Indian scholars In so doing, he 
supplies in his Bhagavad-Gita and Modern Scholarship” an 
immanent history of Indology of the last ctntunes Mr Roy 
propounds dieir interpretations and provides a critical survey 
of the views of scholars Besides these historical researches Mr. 
Roy sets forth valuable dogmatic pioblems tieated by those 
scholars He refutes with good scientific reasons the assumed 
clash between pantheistic and theistic dogmas in the Bhagavad 
Gita no such strict distinction can be made between Para- 
maitha (pantheistic-cosmic) and "laukika (theistic) views. 
Secondly Mr Roy’s asseition that tlie Bhagavad-Gita cannot be 
taken as a sectarian (Bhagavata) Text is definitely convincing 
Further, I would like specially to emphasise that Mr Roy hints 
to a most important philological— philosophical problem 
not generally faced the fixed terms of the later Indian philo 
sophical systems are to be found in the Bhagavad-Gita in statu 
nascendi 

From all these above given reasons we may eagerly look 
fonvard to Mr Roy’s intended series on the historical, literary, 
religious and philosophical problems involved in the Bhagavad 
Gita ” 

For the rest I would refer the readers of this book to 
the extracts of Reviews and Opinions of the British, 
American and Indian Press on Book I of the series viz.^ 
“The Bhagavad-Gita and Modern Scholarship”, inserted 
at the end of tins volume (next to the Index), which is 
expected to serve as an introduction for the whole Series 
as well as a summary of the positions maintained by the 
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author therein Besides, the positive results of Book IL 
and the Poet’s genius and originality, as well as the tasks 
and problems aivaiting solution in the succeeding 
volumes will be found in Section XIII of this Book IL 

I am so grateful to Mr S C. Seal, M A , B L., General 
Secretar}^ Indian Research Institute for his kind Note as 
a publisher of this \olume and for his help in securing 
paper and seeing the book through the press in these 
<iays of enormous difficulties as related in his Note. The 
inevitable delay in the prmting and publication of the 
volumes is regretted, but one has to remember that 
human endeavoures are parts of the Dmne dispensation 
and cosmic plans ever prevail over earthly enterprises 
It is not without significance that just as the teachings of 
"the Gita ivere placed by die Epic Editors against the back- 
^ound of die Mahabharata irar, so is this critical-com- 
parative study of the Gita set against the background of 
a grim ivar-situation affecting the ivhole iTOrld Let us boiv 
to the Gosraic Desigis of the Ruler of the universe, i\ho 
regulates our earthly affairs The author’s labours ivill 
be amply repaid if a study of these volumes leads to the 
mutual appreciation and a better understanding of the 
common ideals and common foundations and meeting- 
grounds of all faiths and cultures and systems of philo- 
sophy and religion and thereby helps m bringing about 
the Fellowship m Lo^e and Sendee and the Mission of 
Peace and Goodivdl among the nations on earth— a task 
which the Poet of die Gita undertook to fulfil by offering 
sublime and profound solutions for the age-long problems 
of human life and destiny 

While closing this Pieface the audior dedicates the 
whole irork to the Supreme Self m spirit of the teachings 
of the Gita, the essence isdiereof is quoted in the page 
facing die Publisher’s Note 

February^ 1944. ) 

Shillong, r ' S. C. ROY. 

Santi Kurir, ' 
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BOOK II 

THE BHAGAVAD-GITA AND ITS BACKGROUND 
Part I The Poet of the Gita and His Environments 

CHAPTER I 

The Poet of the Gita and the Religions 
Atmosphei e of His Age. 

SECTION I 

- t> 

Mutual Intlr-action Between The Individual 
And His Environments 

It IS possible to reconstruct, from a systematic 
arrangement of the materials supplied to us by the Poet 
in the various chapters of the Gita, a picture of the religi- 
ous, social and intellectual environments in the midst of 
which the Poet must have lived, and in response to which 
he must have employed his creative genius, intellectual 
I'esources and moral and spiritual experiences towards 
composing this sacred lay As Herbert Spencer says, 
life is a continuous adjustment between the internal and 
external conditions, between the individual and his 
environments It is by refeience to the mutual ac- 
tion and reaction of these factois that ive can best explain 
the genesis and the nature of an aesthetic-religious crea 
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tion and poetic-philosophical sxnthesis like the Bhaga- 
vadgita, just as Tce can judge the character of an indhi- 
dual or an organism from the nature of the sod and die 
climate and the geographical surroundings, in the midst 
of which he or it lives and groics. 

2. "W'e are thus interested in picturing be 
fore ourselves the condition of society and the 
stage of civilisation ichich gave birdi to this Master- 
mind, moulded his character and determined his life- 
plan ; the'" range of intellectual speculations and prac- 
tices inthin ivhich his early-life received its training 
and discipline, and is'hich gave the peculiar bent or 
direction to his talents and temperament, to his capacities 
and potentialities, to his thoughts and aspirations ; and 
lasdy v.'hat is most important of all, the religious ideas 
and beliefs, die customs and traditions the spiritual 
oudook and ideal of his age, idiich suggested to him die 
problems that he undertook to sohe which set before 
him the tasks that he felt himself called upon to fulfil, 
and which airakened m his soul the eternal quest that 
led him to seek for an answer that was not only to 
satisfy his own soul, but gne abiding rest to and prepare 
die way of salvation for, millions of his fellow-beings 
dirough succeeding ages and generations are also 

tempted to enquire not onlv as to what kind of ivorld 
the Poet of the Gita In ed m, what sort of social surround- 
ings he found around himself and is'hat ivas the nature 
of the moral, intellectual and religious environments to 
which he had to adapt himself, but also what v.ere his 
ovm special contributions to die progress and civilisation 
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of his age, how well or ill he reacted on his own moral 
and social environments, what part he took in minimis- 
ing the struggle for existence among his fellow-beings, 
what ideal of faith and culture he set up for himself and 
for others to remove the age-long doubts and unbeliefs, 
the cares and anxieties, the agonies and suffermgs, the 
griefs and disappointments that have ever agitated the 
hearts of mortals and not unoften driven them in despair 
to renounce the world, turning their face against 
social and domestic duties and responsibilities 

As Bosanquet says, the world is the valley of soul- 
making and the human society rests on a perpetual re- 
adjustment of claims and counter-claims of the Indivi- 
dual and his environments We cannot properly enter 
into the spirit of the teachings of the Gita unless we are 
acquainted with the conception that the author of the 
poem had of the valley in which the soul of man is 
manufactured and of the society in which he is called 
upon to render services in return for the rights that he 
enjoys and m fulfilment of the obligations that are 
imposed by the community, or by himself, on himself. 
In other words, we have first of all to ascertain what lies 
in the background of the picture of life that is presented 
in our poem and study the presuppositions or assump- 
tions under-lying the philosophical and religious world- 
view of the Poet 
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SECTION II 

The Task And The Probleivi Before Us 

3 Every science starts ivith certain data or given 
elements, which it takes for gi'anted ■without further 
analysis, certain axioms and postulates idiich it assumes 
vdthout proving and examining them, as tliey are 
regarded to be absolutely simple and self-evident Our 
first duty is to find out the data or the assumptions of 
the Gita, the existing theories and practices in the in- 
tellectual and moral and religious life of tlie people 
during the age in ivhich the autlior of the poem lived 
and taught. It is only after ice ha\e succeeded in 
settling these prelimmar)^ points with regard to the 
environments of the poet and die data of his philoso- 
phical and religious teachings, that we can hope to be 
in a position to form a correct estimate of the value of 
his own contributions, by an accurate analysis of the 
method of his treatment of the various problems of his 
age, by arriving at a right determination of die attitude 
ichich he maintained toicards the prei alent customs and 
traditions of his society and toicards the moral and reli- 
gious ideas and practices of his people It is then and 
then alone that we can form a definite conclusion as to 
the true spirit underlying the religious teachings of the 
Bhagavad-Gita, as to its philosophical conceptions of 
God, the soul and the world and their relation to each 
other, and as to its ethical and deiotional teachings 
ichich form a necessar) coroliar} to, and arc indeed the 
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indispensable means to the attainment of, its religious 
and philosophical ideals 

We shall have to trace the different direc- 
tions along which the Poet moulded his environ- 
ments and see how he enlarged and expanded, 
deepened and transformed the ideas and beliefs that pre- 
vailed 111 his age, hoW he idealised the realistic, and spi- 
ritualised the materialistic, and baptised the physical 
and naturalistic views of things m the light of the God- 
consciousness or beatific vision that was vouchsafed to 
him, how he tried to solve all the mysteries and enigmas 
of the Tvorld that puzzled and still puzzle human under- 
standing, to remove all the contradictions and inconsist- 
encies m the speculative life and to reconcile all the con- 
flicting ideals and modes of disciplme m the practical 
life of man by the philosopher’s stone, as it were, that 
he acquired as a result of his moral and religious culture 
Finally, as a result of all these enquiries, we shall dis- 
cover the keystone of the whole structure of the poem 
and the foundation of the world-view of the Poet m an 
all-embracing, all-mclusive, all-harmonismg spirit that 
sees the Universal in the individual, the Ideal m the real, 
the Conceptual m the nominal, and the Rational m ivhat 
appears to be merely customary and traditional,— a spirit 
tliat has manifested itself in the Universalism, Liberalism 
and Catholicity of the Gita and has characterised the best 
religious minds of India tliroughout the history of her 
spiritual "life since the composition of the Glt^ The 
Poet of the Gita -^ill appear as a matter of fact to be the 
first; creator, of .a mew _syn thesis, .and the inspired prophet 
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of a new harmony, in the field of ethical, philosophical 
and religious speculations and practices among the 
Hindus, and as such he may be rightly said to be the 
giver of a new vision, the author of a new law, tlie 
builder of a new system, the maker of a new epoch, and 
the fatlier of a Renaissance in the moral and intellec- 
tual history of the Indian civilisation, and in the social 
and spiritual evolution of the Indian people. 


SECTION III. 

Difficulty of Investigators 
Absence of Materials. 

4 Unfortunately for India and for the world, 
there is no historical or biographical record from which 
^ve can gather any clue as to this immortal miter of the 
Divine Song, so that his name and ancestry, family and 
social traits, his personal habits and idiosyncrecies, and 
in fact all the events and incidents of his personal life 
are more than unknown to us. Tradition ascribes the 
teachings of the Gita to Krsna, their communication 
through direct hearing or revelation to Sanjaya, and 
their recording in poetic form to Veda-Vyasa, who is sup- 
posed to be the compiler of tlie Vedas and the author 
of the Epic Mahabharata as well. But no historical 
evidences can be adduced in favour of this traditional 
vieW; and even if we concede a slightly historical basis 
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for this story, it is difficult to say who and what the Krsna 
and Veda-Vyasa, associated with the Gita and the Mahd- 
bhdrata, were For the name Krsna has been en- 
grafted on several personalities, and even Veda-Vyasa 
has been known in the legends as Krsna Dwaipdyana or 
Krsna the islander (i e. born in an island) As re- 
gards Veda-Vydsa, it is not only impossible to admit that 
it IS one and the same person who was the compiler of 
the four Vedas, the author of the great Epic, the writer 
of i8 Puranas, the poet of the Gita and the composer 
of the Brahmasutras— all in one, but also that it was one 
and the same person who wrote the various Puranas and 
composed all the i8 Chapters of the Mahabharata. I 
am inclined to believe that both the designations of 
Krsna and Veda-Vyasa were applied to a group of sages 
and poets of high order, who attained eminence or dis- 
tmction m certain spheres of life, so that they were not 
proper names, but either family titles or names signify- 
ing attributes or adjectives (i e titles of distinction), 
as was the case, though m a reverse manner, with Vasu- 
deva, as held by Ramkrsna Gopal Bhandarkar, Bankim 
Chandra, Tilak and other scholars) 

5. Now, if an adequate knowledge of the environ- 
ments of a poet IS indispensable for a proper apprecia- 
tion of the central theme or the underlying spirit of his 
poem, an intimate acquaintance with the life and per- 
sonality of an audior is equally necessary to a systematic 
study of his works and to a right understandmg of the 
peculiar points of view, the special individual charac- 
teristics and the creative genius and originality of his 
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compositions In the absence of any historical materials 
or biogi-aphical records on the personality of our Poet 
we are thus placed at a distinct disadvantage as far as 
an illuminating exposition or coiTect elucidation of our 
text is concerned It is however interesting to note that 
this remarkable reticence on the part of our poet as le- 
gards his own life-histoiy and tlie thorough lack of 
materials of an authentical character from other sources 
tvhich might help us to identify our author, or ascertain 
his name and personality and also to fix the date of his 
birth and the nature of his environments, have ahv^ays 
been the peculiar trait of all Indian poets and seers of 
antiquity, and consequently most, if not all, of the 
important works on Philosophy and Religion of the 
Hindus have suffered from the same fate of oblivion as 
regards their authorship 

The name of an illustrious author like the 
Poet of the Gita, ivho was not only a creative genius 
111 the art of Poesy and an inspired Prophet announc- 
ing the beatific vision of the Universal form of the 
Godhead, but also the founder of a new school of Phi- 
losophy and a neiv system of Religion, the maugurator of 
a nav movement of social refoim, the haibingcr of a new 
message of peace on earth and good will among men, and 
the preacher of a new gospel of love of God and sci vice 
of all living creatures,— the name of such a unique pci- 
sonality ivould have been immortalised m histoiy and lie 
would have been honoured as a gi'cat national licio. if 
not deified and worshipped as an incarnation of God, 
had he been born in any other country and had he be- 
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longed to any other race But in India and in the land 
of Hindus alone has it been possible for a great genius 
to keep himself concealed behind his immortal Song 
Divine, to remain in oblivion for all these ages and to 
pass foi a nameless and unknown (and perhaps for ever 
unkno'wable') Poet, not indeed umvept, unhonoured 
and unsung, but receiving on the contrary boundless 
homage of respect and devotion from generations of 
silent and speechless or passionately eloquent readers 
■^vho have been charmed and elevated by the study of 
this sacred Poem and whose ^vann and deep apprecia- 
tions have sometimes taken die form of sanctifying and 
adoring the Book itself as the vei7 embodiment of what- 
ever IS sublime and beautiful and dierefore Divine in the 
heart of man 

Nor need we feel surprised at this willing 
Silence and self-imposed obliviscence of the author 
of die Gita, if ive understand His teachings aright, for 
is It not natural that die virtues of self-concealment and 
self-foigetf Illness should be most successfully practised 
and exliibited by the Poet ivho has upheld the doctrine 
of disinterested and selfless action, free from all attach- 
ment and regard for consequences in the Ethics of the 
poem, ivho has gii'en us a philosophy and a religion, 
according to which die individuality of man is to be 
merged m the Absolute, in the One Self behind all finite 
selves. 111 the only and truly Real ivhicli comprehends die 
totality of individuals which are unreal by themselves 
or mere appearances ^ If in die religious view of the 
Gita there is no life and acti\ ity, not even separate exist- 
2 
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ence allo'^\-ed to the finite ego. if one life pen'ades die 
entire universe of being, if the irhole of the Absolute 
acts in each and even- pai't of the iv'orld and in each and 
even- finite ioditidual self if there is tliiis no distinc- 
tion betireen mine and thine, if diere is dius perfect 
equality or rather idendn of all human beings as the 
metaphysics of die Gita seems to hnply. diere can be no 
question of self-assertion, far less of self-glorification in 
the author of our poem, if he is to be consistent idth his 
oira phiiosoph)- and religion. 

6 ^Miatever mav be die extent of our imoraiice 

^ O 

idth regard to the life of the Poet, diere is one trait of 
character ivhich ire can reasonabh ascribe to him from 
this very- fact of his remaining ijicognito diroughout the 
poem, viz that he v-as magnanimous enough to sacrifice 
his personal interest and priiate ends to the altar of dut) 
and God, or in other ivords he iras perfectly selfless and 
devoted to die oi er-indii idual ends and y allies and to 
the supra-personal Duty, ivith which he perfecdy identi- 
fied himself. It is diis characteristic of entire self-efface- 
ment of himself for the glorification of the .A-bsoliiie 
Spirit and admirable self-dedication to die immortal 
cause which he espoused in his Diyine song, that may 
account for the studious ay oidance on his part of all per- 
sonal references in the poem And this characteristic 
it is vdiich we find exiiibitcd in the lues and yrorks of 
most, if not all, Indian seers and sages, and yyhich the 
Indian people in general haye imbided from their earli- 
est ancestors as a glorious heritage of the past It is to this 
trait of character in the Hindu race, produced parih 
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by their philosophical conception o£ the identity o£ the 
individual and the Absolute, and partly by their reli- 
gious spirit o£ sel£-annihilation, and their sense o£ noth- 
ingness o£ the transient human li£e and o£ the vanity 
o£ worldy pursuits, that ive may attribute the charge 
that IS rightly laid at the door o£ the Indian people by 
eminent scholars and historians, the charge viz o£ an 
utter lack of historical sense For, as Maxmuller says. 
History in the ordinary sense of the word is almost un- 
known in Indian Literature, and according to M 
Cousin, the eminent French Philosopher, this great defi- 
ciency IS due, in no inconsiderable measure, to the doc- 
trines propounded in the Bhagavadgiti itself * 

7 In the absence of any records of a biographical 
and historical character, we shall depend for our 
materials as regards the environments and the times 
of our Poet solely on what we can gather from an exami- 
nation of the contents of the Gita itself For, I think, 
a careful study of the seven hundred verses in the Gita 
, ivith all the allusions and references contained or impli- 
ed therein will not only enable us to reconstruct the 
religious and social, moral and intellectual environ- 
ments of the Poet, but also help us in determining the 
exact relation of our text with the Mahabharata, the 
Puranas, the Upamsads and the systems of Philosophy 
that arose in India in the pre-Christian age We shall 
then be in a position to arrive at some definite conclu- 


* Quoted fiom Telang’s Introduction to the English tran- 
slation of tlie Gita in the S.B.E. 
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sions or suggestions tliat we have formulated in the last 
chapters (Part II ) of this book as regaids the age of tlie 
Gita and its attitude toirards Krsna and the Bharaiaia 
cult. 'iMien ive have gone through all these daik and 
dreai7 deserts of critical im estigations unpleasant and 
uninteresting travails of cold-blooded dissections, theie 
will daiNTi upon us die radiant light of the genius of oin 
Poet as the resplendent glory of the morning sun, ivhich 
ivill reveal the nature and character of the Dn me Song 
as well as of die sunnundings which ga\ e bii th to it 

A detailed studi of die eniironments of the poet 
in its (i) religious (2) moral and social (3) intellectual 
aspects should fonri a preliminary to any aatical 01 
rational or systematic reiiew of the Gita, showing how 
the poet reacted on his emironment and Iiow^ he handled 
die current ideas and practices as well as the customs 
and traditions preialent in his times— ivhicli supplied the 
ingredients of his religious teachings and the back- 
ground of his philosophical docti'ines. 


SECTION IV. 

Popular Modes of "W^orship and 
Religious Practices 

8 The religious eniiiomncnt of the poet can be 
imagined by reference to the larious modes of spiruiuil 
culture and discipline that have been mentioned in the 
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Gita and especially to his attitude towards ascetic prac- 
tices and austere penances, towards sacrifices and gods 
of the Vedas The most popular means of religious cul- 
ture of the Hindus in those days were, as it is to this day, 
—Veda, Yajna, Tapas and Danam i e study of Vedas or 
scriptuies, performance of sacrifices, penances and 
charity (G VIII 28, G XI 48 & 53, G XVII 7, 11-28, 
G XVIII 3 5) But at the time the Gita was com- 
posed, these modes of spiritual discipline were evidently 
relegated to a loiver sphere, and a superior rank was 
given to the paths of wisdom (Jnjina), of disinterested 
fulfilment of duty (Niskama Karma-Yoga) and devotion 
or love (involving faith) towards God (Bhakti), as is 
evident from the whole trend of the doctrines of the 
Gita, (Vide G IV 33-39, VI 14-15, 27-31, IX 29-32). 

(1) Sacrifices 

9 From the long enumeration of the various kinds 
of sacrifices m the Gita IV 24-33, can form an idea of 
the modification that the Vedic institution of Yajna or 
sacrificial rites had undergone m those days Thus we 
read of Brahmayajna (sacrifice offered to Brahma), 
Devayajna (sacrifice dedicated to gods), Samyama-yajiia 
(sacrifice consisting of self-control), Indriya-Yajna (sac- 
rifice relating to the senses), Atmasamyama-yoga-ya]na 
(sacrifice constituted by self-restraint as a means of unit- 
ing the soul with God), Dravyayajna (sacrifice relating 
to the material objects), Tapoyajna (that consisting m 
penances), Yogayajna (that consisting m Yoga or concen- 
tration on God’s essence), Prdna yajiia and Apana yajiia 
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(sacrifices relating to vital breaths), Japayajna (sacrifice 
consisting in repeated uttering of the names of God), 
Jnana-yajha (sacrifice consisting of wisdom)— the last- 
mentioned being the best of saci'ifices The veiy fact that 
all different modes of religious practices and moral 
disciplines are here associated ivith one or the 
other variety of sacrifices is a sufficient indication 
of the strong hold and extensive influence that 
this Vedic institution had over the popular faith 
and imagination in those times. But there aie 
also signs not irantmg in the Gita itself that the exter- 
nal fonns and materials of the sacrificial ceremonies had 
begun to be internalised and spiritualised by the up- 
holders of this Vedic tradition, with the gi'oirth of moie 
advanced and liberal ideas of religion and ivdth the 
airakenmg of a deeper consciousness of man’s spiritual 
relations i\dth God This is not only apparent from the 
names of sacrifices being freely applied to ivisdom, 
penances and concentration, to self-control and even to 
the regulation of vital processes and sense experiences, 
but also from the express denunciation of Vedic rites, 
ivhich irere perfoniied on hedonistic motives and ivffiich 
aimed at heavenly reirards and propitiation of gods, and 
from the delegation of all such sacrifices to a lower grade 
of religious culture than wisdom and devotion to God 
(Vide G II 42-44, VIII 28, IX. 14-21, 24-25, XL 48). 

10 It is important to note that the customar}' and 
traditional modes of sacrificial performances had in 
course of time degenerated into mere routine of mean- 
ingless rites, done by wicked people more for shoiv' than 
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for their welfare, and ■^vhat was more objectionable, done 
against scriptural ordinances (G XVI 15, i'/) Even the 
objects of worship, to ivhom sacrificial offerings were 
dedicated, were not always and necessarily the gods of 
the Vedas, but Yaksas, Raksasas, and other evil spirits 
and demonical or devilish agencies (including ghosts 
etc ) (G XVII 4) The Poet o£ the Gita, born in a religi- 
ous atmosphere, saturated with smokes from sacrificial 
fii'es, sought to avoid the extremes of utterly rejecting 
and tacitly accepting the sacrificial modes of irarship, and 
followed the golden mean of retaining the underlying 
essence of the Vedic tradition, and giving it a higher 
spiritual significance For, the Gita not only enjoins 
sacrificial perfonnances in die right manner with the 
right spirit and for the right object, but upholds know- 
ledge of God (Jnana-yajna) and singing the praise of 
God' (Japayajna) as the highest modes sacrifice (G IV 
X. 25) 

(11) Penances 

1 1 Ascetic practices and austere penances ivere 
equally predominant in the religious environment of 
the Poet of the Gita Those who resorted to self-torture 
and physical mortification are condemned by the poet 
in unambiguous terms and are characterised as the 
possessors of devilish nature (G XVII 5-6) But 
penances consisting m proper disciplining of the body, 
die speech, and die mind are tolerated and classified 
under diree heads, the best, tolerable and die lowest 
(^Sattva, Rajas, and Tamas), although it is admitted that 
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God IS not to be seen by means of siicli rigid disciplines 
but by devotion and lo^e (G XYII 14-19, 23-25, 
G XVIII 3-7, G XI 47-48, 50-34) 

(in) Chauiy and othei Piachces 

As m the case of sacrifices and penances, so in the 
case of charity and almsgiving the Poet does not mciely 
-follo-tv the beaten track and give premium to tlie tradi- 
tional piactices and prevalent customs, but rather boldly 
and unhesitatingly passes his moral judgment on them 
and holds before his society and die posterity a Inghei 
ideal of performing the same religious duties ivithout 
any attachiiient or passion and without any desiie for 
the consequences, and heiicg there followed a thiee-fold 
division or gi'aduated scale of these religious disciplines 
according to their qualities (G XVII 7, 20-22) It 
is to be obsen'ed diat die Gita indicates an advance to- 
ivards a higher plane beyond the prevalent modes ot 
these religious practices, in that its classification is not 
only based on the manner m which they aie undertaken 
and the spirit in idiich they are to be resoited to, but also 
on the objects toivards ivhicli these are directed and ibc 
ends winch are fulfilled by them For cxamjilc, tfie 
sacrifices aie classified once according to faith or icvci- 
ence (Sraddha in the object of ivorship, e g gods, 
dciiions or spiiitsj as 111 Gita XAdI 4, and again accord- 
ing to the motnes and desires for consequences 
winch actuate the perfonner (Gitfi XVlI 11-13) 

With penances, vhich aie once classified according as 
they aic physical, \ocal (relating to rsords or spccchj 
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and mental, and again, as usual, according to the three 
gunas or qualities of saitva, rajas ^ and tamos (G. XVIL 
14-16, 17-19) Then again all these acts of sacrifices, 
charity and penance are divided into good (sat) and 
bad (asat), according as they are done with faith (^rad- 
dha) or without faith (G XVII 27-28), and the former 
again are said to be performed by the Brahmavadis 
(seekers after the attainment of Brahma) with the 
mantra or Divine formula of Om, and by the seekers of 
Moksha or salvation with the divine symbol of Tat. (G. 
XVII 24-25) 

1 3 These various orders or gi'ades of popular 
religious practices, mentioned in the Gita, give 
us a faint glimpse of the spiritual atmosphere 
in -which the poet was breathing, and the cus* 
toms and traditions of the contemporary religious 
life to which he had to adapt himself We can 
easily imagine how an earnest seeker after a loftier and 
more idealistic view of religious life and spiritual culture 
had to struggle against the existing tendencies and prac- 
tices of his environments, sometimes assimilating them, 
sometimes transforming them, no-^v enlarging and expan- 
ding, and again liberalising and deepening them, fear- 
lessly setting his face against some, and adopting a more 
compromising and conseiwative attitude towards others. 

(iv ) God and gods 

14 No-w turning to the gods which along with the 
Vedas have from times immemorial received unflinching 
worship and devotion and commanded unwavering faith 
and reverence from the religious minds of India, we find 
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in the Gita unmistakable signs of a searching of the 
heart, a genuine inclination or tendenq- to doubt, and 
spirit of scepticism as regards their existence, nature and 
authorit}*. ‘ '^Ve may confidently assert that the age of 
the Gita i‘ras an age of spiritual a^rakening, an age of 
intellectual Enlightenment and free thinking, during 
which the Indian mind shook to its foundation the Vedic 
tradition and worship of many gods and sought to rise 
to a higher level of mono-theistic vtorship of one God in 
spirit and in truth The very conception of gods as 
helping men and recening help from men in return, 
implied m the verse G. III. 11-12 creates an impression 
that gods were no longer exalted high abote mortals of 
the earth, holding s^vay o^^er the destiny of the latter and 
demanding unconditional homage and obedience in 
every sphere of mundane affairs This impression is 
strengthened and confirmed b} the explicit deprecation 
of the v.'orship of gods, and the condemnation of those 
ignorant people i\'ho led b} desire ivhich robs them of 
knov.Tedge and under the rule of their lov/er nature, 
vrorship other gods beside the one God, as we find in the 
verses G VTI 20, 23. A sharp and clear contrast is 
made betiveen one supreme God and the larious gods, 
and while the former is exalted above all and is made 
to grant faith to the belie\ er in other gods, the latter arc 
simply tolerated v.'ith the remark that their vrorship- 
pers go to heaven and dieell v.dth those gods onh for a 
short period after vrhich they come back to the cartli. 
In other words, the worshippers of other gods are con- 
sidered to be inferior to the deiotees of one God, vho 
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alone receives whatever is offered to other gods, so that 
iower religious exercises directed towards the latter are 
also conceived in a ivay as worshipping God, though in- 
directly and irregularly (Gita IX 20-21, 23-26). The 
same truth is expressed also in Gita X 2, 14 and Gita 
XI 6, 15, where God’s transcendent nature is said to be 
unknown to gods, the latter are counted as Vibhuties or 
manifestations of God, and as such are seen in the body 
of God Gods, again, are also desirous of seeing the Uni- 
\ ersal form of God and are like men subject to the three 
gunas (G XI 52 and XVIII 40) 

15 A careful study of these references to gods in 
the Gitd and of the position that is assigned to them will 
convince one that the Poet ivas living in an age when the 
forces of monotheistic ideas and of devotional fervour 
were strong enough '^to assert themselves and to make 
their influences felt in the religious circles of India, when 
the worhsip of many gods was slowly but surely declining 
and giving way to the spiritual adoration of one God, 
when men ivere not satisfied with the round of heavenly 
bliss and earthly suffering that fell to the lot of those ivho 
addressed themselves to various gods in the form of pre- 
siding deities of Nature or the shining ones living in a 
celestial abode. The poet was wise enough to recognise 
in these tendencies and forces of his religious environ- 
ment a splendid opportunity for promoting a type of 
spiritual culture founded on his monotheistic ideal, and 
consisting in the true knowledge and disinterested 
service of the one God and single-minded devotion and 
love to Him. But at the same time hi? conservative in- 
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sdncts did not alloT- him to break from the tradi- 
tional religions beliefs and practices altogether and to 
dispense inch the rites and ceremonies relating to the 
irorship of gods, although he ga\ e the latter a loicer and 
subordinate place in his religions svstem. 

(t). Symbolism and Idolafn,. 

i6. There are some \'erse5 in tlie Gita ichich seem to 
have an idolatrous tinge and remind ns of tiie ts'orship 
of image of Divmits. tshich teas introduced in the latter- 
day Br^manism and fonns a prominent feature of die 
sectarian Hinduism of modem times e.?. die verses 
G. XI. lo. II. 13-17, 20-32. delineate the nnhersal 
form of God, embracing in His Infinite Bodv oil the 
gods and spirits as its limbs. This is indeed one of die 
most wonderful strokes of poetic imagination and crea- 
tive smthesis that ice find in the Gita, and it is the beaiin 
and sublimitv of this conception that has eleiated our 
poet to the rank of a first rate originating Genius e 
need not be surprised if this concrete picture of an ab- 
stract Unh ersal. this religious embodiment of an ethical 
Ideal and a philosophical Truth diis finite and temporal 
manifestation of ichat is in its nature and essence Infinite 
and Eternal this sensible and \ isible incarnation of an 
invisible and supersensible Being this manifold becom- 
ing in a finite-infinite. concrete-Uniiersal fonn of the 
unchansdn^ and imitarc Realitv. that we find in die Gita 
(Chapter XL), was the first and the most successful be- 
ginning of that snnbolical mode of representing an Idea 
and mitholo^cal way of stating a historical fact or a 
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scientific law, which has ever since characteiised the 
religious ivTitings (esp the Epic and Purana literature) 
of India, and which had, I believe, prepared the way for 
idolatrous rites and worship of images of gods and god- 
desses in the Hindu temples This symbolism in the 
Gita IS however not to be identified with the popular 
idolatry of modern cults of Brahmanism The worship 
of many gods with leaves, flowers, ivater and other offer- 
ings prevailed no doubt in the religious environment of 
our Poet, as is indicated by the verses G IX 25, 26, but 
there is nothing to justify the assumption of practices of 
idolatrous worship in the Indian society of that age, 
although, as we have just remarked, the concrete repre- 
sentation of the universe as the body of God in the 
eleventh chapter of the Gita may have suggested to the 
poets and the priests of the later ages the Puranic exag- 
geration on the one hand and idolatrous excesses on the 
other 

(vi) Vedas 

ly Similarly with die Vedas We can infer from 
the large number of passages m which the Vedas are ex- 
pressly mentioned by the poet of the Gita that these holy 
imtmgs were still regarded by the masses of the Indian 
people as the invaluable sources of religious knowledge 
and the unquestionable authority m the regulation of 
affairs relating to practical life, and as such they -were up- 
held by the priestly classes as the foundation and main- 
stay of the customs and traditions of society For exam- 
ple, the study of the Vedas was enjoined as a sacred duty, 
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included in the list of virtues required to be practised by 
the house-holder and also prescribed as a mode of pen- 
ance in the verses G XVI i and XVII 15 where swa- 
dhydya or study of the Vedas is mentioned as one of the 
godly qualities, and God is even called the knoiver of 
the Vedas, the author of Vedanta, and the only object 
knowable by the Vedas, and his name Purusottama (the 
highest person or the supreme spirit) is said to occur in 
the Vedas (Gita XV 15, 18) But when we examine all 
the references to Vedas in the Gita, we are struck by the 
manner in ivhich majority of them denounced the Vedic 
rites and sacrifices It may be noted that the teachings 
of our poet are usually characterised by a conservative 
and tolerant attitude, and they do not offend as a rule 
the religious sensibility of any men, far less disturb the 
existing faith or upset the cuiTent practices of the ignor- 
ant multitude or common folk of this country. 

18. The fact that notwithstanding his respect for 
popular customs and traditions our author has thought 
it fit to raise his voice of protest against the Vedic modes 
of religious observances m no uncertain and ambiguous 
tone, and to condemn most emphatically the adherents 
of the Brihmanical cult, based on tlie Vedic authority, 
is in itself a sufficient ground for believing that the Vedic 
rites had in those times degenerated into mere mechani- 
cal and lifeless performances, into dull, dreary, soul- 
killing fonnalities, in which self-centred and pleasure- 
seeking individuals might have indulged under the guid- 
ance of interested priests with the object of securing a 
place in Heaven, but in which the cultured and cnlight* 
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ened Indians had neitlier faith nor taste, and which were 
therefore already on the way to being gradually pushed 
in the back-ground and thrown over-board from the do- 
main of spiritual culture To quote, for instance, a few 
veises from tlie Gita, we find in the second chapter five 
consecutive verses (G II 42-46) harping on the same 
string and showing the utter uselessness and even foolish- 
ness of following the Vedas for a wise man They 
tell us, “Flowery speech is uttered by the foolish, rejoic- 
ing m the letter of the Vedas, saying there is naught but 
this , with desire for self, with heaven for goal, they 
offer birth as the fruit of action, and prescribe many 
and various ceremonies for the attainment of pleasure 
and lordship for them who cling to pleasure and lord- 
ship, whose minds are captivated by such teachings is 
not designed the determinate Reason The Vedas deal 
with the three qualities (gunas of sattava, rajas and ta- 
mas), be thou above these three qualities ” “All the 
Vedas are as useful to an enlightened Bralimana, as is a 
tank 111 a place covered all over with water ” In G VIII 
28 we are told, “The Yogi, having known this truth 
(about the future life) transcends all the fruits of deeds 
attached to the Vedic sacrifices etc ” Again m Gita IX 
20-22, the knoivers of the three Vedas, the Jo; 72 ( 5 !-drink 
ers and tlie sacrificers are said to ascend to the world oi 
gods and enjoy divine feasts in heaven, but on the expiry 
of tlieir merits they are said to come back to this mortal 
earth Following the virtues enjomed by the three 
Vedas they obtain die transitory, while the devotees oi 
God are said to enjoy full and permanent seej^rity 
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Similarly in G. XL rS. 53. t\'e are expressly told that rei- 
ther ^’ed^s nor sacriSces can i'.*in for man the lision c: 
die L'niversal Form, idiich can onlv be seen throiic-h 
mhole-hearted derodou and faith. Lasdv. in G. X"^!. 2. 
ire meet ivith an indirect and implicit reference to the 
illusori- character of die irorld. represented as a tree vddi 
the A’edas as its leai es. and the highest goal and path ci 
man are said to be attainable irhen this tree is cut doini 
root and branch, bv means of die weapons on noi- 
attachment. 

2 Q. Tims in the Gita, die path of knoidedge and die 
path of devotion are held to be superior to the path ot 
sacrificiai offerings and external rites enjoined in die 
Vedas. ^\’e can imasine how a movement of reform l^'a^ 
inangiirated b\ die Poet of Gita bv camniig the ideal 0' 
spiritual communion iridi God bevond die fomialisnc 
and materialistic stages of religious cidtiire. in vhich 
the advocates of ^*edas and sacrifices lived at the time 
It is here sufficient to observe that the eniironment nf 
the Poet must have been faioiirable to the inculcation 
of a monotheistic and idealistic religion based on demo- 
tion and loi e as there seems to hai e been an undercur- 
rent of dissatisfaction against die traditional \ edic reli- 
cioii of the ordioclox societv. 
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and mental, and again, as usual, according to the three 
giinas or qualities of saitva, lajas, and tamos (G. XVII. 
14-16, 17-1 g) Then again all these acts of sacrifices, 
chanty and penance are divided into good (sat) and 
bad (asat), according as they are done with faith (§rad- 
dha) or without faith (G XVII 27-28); and the former 
again are said to be performed by the Brahmavddis 
(seekers after the attainment of Brahma) with the 
111071 ti a or Divine formula of Om, and by the seekers of 
Moksha or salvation with the divine symbol of Tat (G. 
XVII 24-25) 

13 These various orders or gi'ades of popular 
religious practices, mentioned in the Gita, give 
us a faint glimpse of the spiritual atmosphere 
m which the poet ivas breathing, and the cus- 
toms and traditions of the contemporary religious 
life to ■which he had to adapt himself We can 
easily imagine how an earnest seeker after a loftier and 
more idealistic view of religious life and spiritual culture 
had to sti'uggle against the existing tendencies and prac- 
tices of his environments, sometimes assimilating them, 
sometimes transforming them, now enlarging and expan- 
ding, and again liberalising and deepening them, fear- 
lessly setting his face against some, and adopting a m'ore 
compromising and conservative attitude towards others. 

(iv ) God and gods. 

14 No-w turning to the gods which along with the 
Vedas have from times immemorial received unflinching 
worship and devotion and commanded unwavering faith 
and reverence from the religious minds of India, we' find 
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«in the Gita unmistakable signs of a searching of the 
heart a genuine inclination or tendenq- to doubt, and 
spirit of scepticism as regards their existence, nature and 
authority'. "i\'e may confidently assert that the age of 
the Giti iN'as an age of spiritual airakening, an age of 
intellectual Enlightenment and free tliinkmg during 
which the Indian mind shook to its foundation the Vedic 
tradition and is'orship of many gods and sought to rise 
to a higher lei'el of mono-theistic irorship of one God in 
spirit and in trudi The veiy- conception of gods as 
helping men and receiving help from men in return, 
implied in the verse G III. 11-12 creates an impression 
that gods "^vere no longer exalted high above mortals of 
the earth holding stray over the destiny of the latter and 
demanding unconditional homage and obedience in 
every sphere of mundane affairs. This impression is 
strengthened and confirmed by the explicit deprecation 
of the trorship of gods, and die condemnation of those 
ignorant people tsdio led by desire trhich robs them of 
knots'ledge and under the rule of their lower nature, 
worship other gods beside the one God, as tre find in the 
lerses G. VII 20. 23 A sharp and clear contrast is 
made between one supreme God and die various gods, 
and while die former is exalted abote all and is made 
to grant faith to the beliei er in other gods, the latter are 
simply tolerated with die remark that their irarship- 
pers go to heaven and dwell with those gods onl\ for a 
short period after idiich they come back to the earth 
In odier vrords the worshippers of odier gods are con- 
sidered to be inferior to the detotees of one God, I'.’ho 
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alone receives whatever is offered to other gods, so that' 
xower religious exercises directed to'^vards tire latter are 
also conceived in a ivay as ivorshipping God, though in-' 
directly and irregularly (Gita IX 20-21, 23-26) The 
same truth is expressed also in Gita X 2, 14 and Gita 
XI 6, 1 5, ivhere God’s transcendent nature is said to be 
unknoim to gods, the latter are counted as Vibhuties or 
manifestations of God, and as such are seen in the body 
of God Gods, again, are also desirous of seeing the Uni- 
versal form of God and are like men subject to the three' 
gunas (G XI 52 and XVIU 40) 

15 A careful study of these references to gods in 
the Gitd and of the position that is assigned to them will 
convince one that the Poet was living in an age ivlien the 
forces of monotheistic ideas and of devotional fervour 
were strong enough to assert themselves and to make 
their influences felt in the religious circles of India, ivhen 
the ivorhsip of many gods ivas sloivly but surely^ declining 
and giving ivay to the spiritual adoration of one God, 
when men were not satisfied ivith the round of heavenly 
bliss and earthly suffering that fell to the lot of those ivho 
addressed themselves to various gods in the form of pre- 
siding deities of Nature or the shining ones living in a 
celestial abode The poet was wise enough to recognise' 
in these tendencies and forces of his religious environ- 
ment a splendid opportunity for promoting a type of 
spiritual culture founded on his monotheistic ideal, and 
consisting in the true knoivledge and disinterested 
sennce of tlie one God and single-minded devotion and 
love to Him. But at the same time his conseiwative in- 
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stincts did not allow him to break away from the tradi- 
tional religious beliefs and practices altogether and tvi 
dispense with the rites and ceremonies relating to the 
worship of gods, altliough he gave the latter a lower and 
subordinate place in his religious system 

(v) Symbolism and Idolahy 

1 6 There are some verses in the Gita, -tvliich seem to 
have an idolatrous tinge and remind us of the icorship 
of image of Divinity, idiich Avas introduced in the latter- 
day Brahmanism and forms a prominent feature of the 
sectarian Hinduism of modern times e g the verses 
G XI 10, 11, 15-17, 20-32, delineate the universal 
form of God, embracing in His Infinite Body all the 
gods and spirits as its limbs This is indeed one of the 
most wonderful strokes of poetic imagination and crea- 
tive synthesis that we find in the Gitd, and it is the beauty 
and sublimity of this conception that has elevated our 
poet to the rank of a first rate originating Genius We 
need not he surprised if this concrete picture of an ab- 
stract Universal, this religious embodiment of an ethical 
Ideal and a philosophical Truth, this finite and temporal 
manifestation of what is in its nature and essence Infinite 
and Eternal, this sensible and visible incarnation of an 
invisible and supersensible Being, this manifold becom- 
ing in a finite-infinite, concrcie-Umvcrsal form of the 
unchanging and unitary Reality, tliat we find in the Gita 
(Chapter XI ), was the first and the most successful be- 
ginning of that symbolical mode of representing an Idea 
snd mythological way of stating a historical fact or a 
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scientific law, which has ever since characterised the 
religious ivritmgs (esp the Epic and Purana literature) 
of India, and which had, I believe, prepared the way for 
idolatrous rites and worship of images of gods and god- 
desses in the Hindu temples This symbolism in the 
Gita IS however not to be identified with the popular 
idolatry of modern cults of Brjihmanism The worship 
of many gods with leaves, flowers, water and other offer- 
ings prevailed no doubt in the religious environment of 
our Poet, as is indicated by the verses G IX 25, 26, but 
there is nothing to justify the assumption of practices of 
idolatrous worship in the Indian society of that age, 
although, as we have just remarked, the concrete repie- 
sentation of the universe as the body of God in the 
eleventh chapter of the Gita may have suggested to the 
poets and the priests of the later ages the Puranic exag- 
geration on the one hand and idolatrous excesses on the 
other 

(vi) Vedas 

17 Similarly with the Vedas We can infer from 
the large number of passages in which the Vedas are ex- 
pressly mentioned by the poet of the Gita that these holy 
ivritmgs were still regarded by the masses of the Indian 
people as the invaluable sources of religious knowledge 
and the unquestionable authority m the regulation of 
affairs relating to practical life, and as such they "were up- 
held by the priestly classes as the foundation and main- 
stay of the customs and traditions of society For exam- 
ple, the study of the Vedas was enjoined as a §acred duty, 
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included in the list of virtues required to be practised by 
the house-holder and also prescribed as a mode of pen- 
ance in the verses G XVI i and XVII 1 5 vdiere szvd~ 
dhydya or study of the Vedas is mentioned as one of the 
godly qualities, and God is even called the knmvei of 
the Vedas, the author of Vedanta, and the only object 
knowable by the Vedas, and his name Purusottama (die 
highest person or the supreme spirit) is said to occiu in 
the Vedas (Gita XV 15, 18) But •\\dien ive examine all 
the references to Vedas in the Gita, ive are struck by the 
manner in ivhich majority of them denounced tlie Vedic 
rites and sacrifices It may be noted that the teachings 
of our poet are usually characterised by a consei'vative 
and tolerant attitude, and they do not offend as a iiile 
the religious sensibility of any men, far less disturb die 
existing faith or upset the current practices of the ignor- 
ant multitude or common folk of this country 

18. The fact that notwithstanding his respect for 
popular customs and traditions our author has thought 
It fit to raise his voice of protest against the Vedic modes 
of religious obser\'ances in no uncertain and ambiguous 
tone, and to condemn most emphatically the adherents 
of the Bralimanical cult, based on the Vedic authority, 
is in Itself a sufficient gi'ound for believing that the ^^edic 
rites had in those times degenerated into mere mechani- 
cal and lifeless performances, into dull, dreary, soul- 
killing formalities, in which self-centred and pleasure- 
seeking individuals might have indulged under the guid- 
ance of interested priests with the object of securing a 
place in Heaven, but in which the cultured and enlight* 
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cned Indians had neither faith nor taste, and which were 
therefore already on the way to being gradually pushed 
in the back-ground and thrown over-board from the do- 
,main of spiritual culture To quote, for instance, a few 
veises from the Gita, we find in the second chapter five 
consecutive verses (G II 42-46) harping on the same 
string and showing the utter uselessness and even foolish- 
ness of following the Vedas for a wise man They 
tell us, “Flowery speech is uttered by the foolish, rejoic- 
ing in the letter of the Vedas, saying there is naught but 
this , with desire for self, with heaven for goal, they 
offer birtli as the fruit of action, and prescribe many 
and various ceremonies for the attainment of pleasure 
and lordship for them who cling to pleasure and lord- 
ship, whose minds are captivated by such teachings is 
not designed the determinate Reason The Vedas deal 
with tire three qualities (gunas of sattava, rajas and ta- 
mas), be thou above these three qualities ” “All the 
Vedas are as useful to an enlightened Brahmana, as is a 
tank in a place covered all over with* water ” In G VIII. 
58 we are told, “The Yogi, having known this truth 
(about the future life) transcends all the fruits of deedj 
attached to the Vedic sacrifices etc ” Again in Gita IX 
20-22, the knoivers of the three Vedas, the 5oma-drink 
ers and the sacrificers are said to ascend to the ivorld ol 
gods and enjoy divine feasts m heaven, but on the expiry 
of their merits they are said to come back to this mortal 
eartli Following die virtues enjoined by the thret 
Vedas they obtain die transitory, isdiile the devotees of 
God are said to enjoy full and permanent security 
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Similarly in G XI 48, 53, we are expressly told that nei- 
ther Vedas nor sacrifices can ivin for man tlie vision of 
tlie Universal Form, ivhich can only be seen thioiigh 
whole-hearted devotion and faith. Lastly, in G XVI 2, 
we meet ivith an indirect and implicit reference to the 
1II11S017 character of the ivorld, represented as a tree ivith 
the Vedas as its leaves, and the highest goal and path of 
man are said to be attainable when this tree is cut doivn, 
root and branch, by means of the iveapons on non- 
attachment 

1 9 Thus 111 the Gita, the path of knowledge and the 
path of devotion are held to be superior to the path of 
sacrificial offerings and external rites enjoined m the 
' Vedas We can imagine how a movement of reform ivas 
inaugurated by the Poet of Gita by carrying the ideal of 
spiritual communion with God beyond the formalistic 
and materialistic stages of religious culture, m which 
the advocates of Vedas and sacrifices lived at the time 
It IS here sufficient to observe that the environment of 
the Poet must ha\'e been favourable to the inculcation 
of a monotheistic and idealistic religion based on devo- 
tion and love, as there seems to have been an undercur- 
rent of dissatisfaction against the traditional Vedic icli- 
gion of the orthodox society 
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SECTION V 

Higher Modes of Spiritual Culture 

20 A brief survey of the various modes of spiritual 
discipline and the different classes of religious seekers, 
•who earnestly endeavoured to live a higher type of de- 
vout life, as mentioned in the Gita, will show that the 
surroundings of the Poet provided ample materials for 
the working out of an idealistic religious system and the 
formation of a more rational conception of man’s inner 
relationship with God Indeed the demand for an in- 
tellectual reconstruction of the religious world-view, and 
the necessity for a spiritual culture that could also satisfy 
the speculative interests of the human mind, at the time 
of the composition of the Gita, will be apparent from the 
position which kno^vledge, reason and wisdom occupy 
in the Gitaic system of religious teaching, and from the 
attempts which are made in several places to uphold the 
ideal of the “wise man”, and at the same time to establish 
that wisdom and love, or contemplation and action, are 
not opposed to each other but can be easily reconciled 
and harmonised, and that a Yogi is no less a seer than a 
devotee (a Bhakta) We are not concerned here with 
the religious ideal of the Poet, but only with the tenden- 
cies and dispositions and modes of thought and life 
among the religious minds of the society and the age in 
ivhich the Poet -was born and brought up And these 
we can ascertain •within leasonable limits of certainty 
by refeience to the passages in the Gita, -^vhere more than 

4 
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one path of religious enquir)* and different modes of 
spiritual discipline are mentioned 

(i) Superiorif) of The Path of Wisdom— ils 
Various Branches— Religion and Philosophy 
21. First of all. die parting of the 'travs between 
the popular religion of sacrifices mcluding Vedic rites 
and w'orship of gods on die one hand and die higher 
religion of the educated and cultured Indian on the 
odier. 15 indicated b} die representation of i‘.*isdoni as 
die best of ail sacrifices as die saving raft for crossing 
the ocean of death as the light diat bums all sins as die 
sword chat cuts off all doubts and fetters of acdon (G 
IV, 33, 36. 37. 41. 42) ^Visdom being the quickest path 
that can lead one to peace e\er-lasting (G IV. 39) it is 
but natural that diere should have been seieral courses 
of discipline prescribed for die attainment of -vdsdom 
and that diere icere \arious classes of teachers in society 
to mipart regular and s}stematic instructions to voung 
seekers after spiritual life riius according to the Gita 
(I\^ 36-39). the higher Liioivledge etohed of itself with- 
in die mind of one isho is practised in Yoga and could 
be acquired onh as an effect of long training, of ^vhich 
faith steadfastness and self-control ircre the neccssar. 
elements The ultimate goal of the padi of i\*isdom— the 
knotded2:e which could deliver men from all illusion— 
consisted in seeing all objects in the self and then in God 
(G. R'. 35k This ledeeming knowledge or beatific 
vision could be taught onh bv the wise seers of truths 
who on their pan demanded a sincere spirit of rcicrcncc. 
of sen ice and of enquire from the disciples approacliing 
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them with an earnest desire to learn and accepting them 
as their preceptors (G IV. 34). 

22 Those who followed the path of wisdom could 
be divided into several classes according as they tried to 
realise the self in different ways Thus (a) some used to 
see the self in the self by the self through meditation, 
(b) some tried to behold that self by the method of re- 
flection (sdnkhya-yoga), (c) others used to attain the same 
end through the fulfilment of duty (Karma yoga), (d) 
Tvliile still others, ignorant of these methods, used to wor- 
ship only by hearing from others and adhering to what 
they had heard (G XIII 25-26) We also learn from 
the verses G XIII 19, 24, 28-31 & 35, that this intellec- 
tual avenue to the temple of God or the speculative mode 
of religious culture had so highly advanced and received 
such a prominent share of attention that subtle distinc- 
tions and classifications had begun to be made in this 
field, and this mode of spiritual training was already 
encroaching upon, and tended to be nearly identical 
with, philosophical investigation For instance, the 
true wisdom which secures to man the vision of God in 
all beings of the universe is said to consist in a full know- 
ledge of all the three departments of the (1) the field 
(the body and its modifications), (11) the object of know- 
ledge, and (ill) the act of knowledge (G XIII 19), of 
the distinction between Purasa and Prakrti, (spirit 
and Matter) with the qualities (Gunas) (G XIII 24), 
and clean peiception of the diversified existence of beings 
as rooted in the One and spreading forth from th? One 
(G. XIIL 34, 35). 
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23 It IS a distinguishing characteristic of ihf' 
Indian people that for them philosophy is religion and 
religion philosophy, and in these passages of the Gita 
ive may undoubtedly recognise, though dimly and 
crudely, the first beginnings of that natural bent for phi- 
losophising and the earliest gi'opings of the speculative 
faculty of the Indian mind under the guidance and in- 
spiration of the religious impulse Here again we would 
do well to note that the Poet of the Gita was fortunate 
enough in finding around himself a high level of intellec- 
tual life initiated and furthered by the religious enqun- 
ies of his times. In India, as everywhere else, religion 
was the mother of philosophy, and poetry was the form 
in which both received their earliest utterances 

(ii) Types of Religions Enqniiies and Disciplines — 
The Deeper Cm tents of The Age 

24 The vitality of the Indian society so far as its 
religio-philosophical and ethico-devotional life was con- 
cerned, during the period when the poet of the Divine 
Song ivas composing his ivork, can be best imagined by 
keeping before our eyes the large variety of alternative 
modes of discipline and systems of culture that have been 
mentioned or suggested m the Gita for the promotion 
and the elevation of spiritual life I have already noted 
the various kinds of sacrifices, both material and mental, 
that ivere performed m those days, and also the popular 
religious practices of penance, charity and study of the 
scriptures that ivere prevalent in the environment of the 
Poet I have also obsert^cd that two different classes of 
•worshippers were recognised in the society of that age viz. 
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(i) tliose who performed sacrifices, practised chanty and 
penances as ordained in scriptures, uttering the 
Divine syllable ‘Om’,— known as Bi ahmavddi or seekeis 
after Brahma, and (2) those who ivoi shipped by way of 
sacrifices, chanties and penances, without desiring fruits 
and uttering the Divine syllable ‘Tat’— known as Mohsa- 
kdnksin or seekers after liberation Let me now cast a 
glance on the other types of spiritual culture and othei 
classes of religious students The questions that Arjuna 
put to Krsna are themselves indications of the line along 
which the enquiries of earnest disciples m those days 
were directed 

(ill) Renunciation and Action 

25 The way of renunciation (sannydsa) and the 
way of action (yoga) were long-standing rivals and were 
competing for mastery m the field of religious culture m 
India, and both claimed sincere advocates and adherents 
m the social environment of our Poet The solution of 
this problem and the reconciliation of these two modes 
of spiritual culture, therefore, received his earliest atten- 
tion (G V 1-7) These two modes of religious disci- 
pline were also called sdnkhya (reflective consideration 
or calculation) and Yoga (concentration or action) res- 
pectively, and It IS from these two practical schools of 
spiritual culture that there arose the later systems of phi- 
losophy bearing the same names Practice does m many 
cases precede tlieory, and this laiv ivhich holds good 
m the evolution of religious doctrines and philosophical 
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systems of almost all civilised countries ivas exemplified 
no less m the history of Indian Culture. 

(iv) Theism and Pantheism 

26 Another pair of anti-thesis, which ivas preva- 
lent in the religious system of tliose days and to ivhich 
also the Poet applied his philosopher’s stone for a hai- 
monious reconciliation, is to be found 111 the distinction 
that ivas draivn betiveen (1) those devotees ivho ivorslhp 
God (m His personal aspect) through constant commu- 
nion and (2) those ivho meditate on the Indesttructiblc 
and the Unmanifested (1 e Brahma or God in His im- 
personal aspect) (G XII 1-7) These two classes may 
be regarded as representing the modern advocates of the 
theories of Transcendance and Immanence of God res- 
pectit^ely, and they ivere thus already preparing the way 
for the schools that have since been differentiated into 
theistic and pantheistic systems of philosophy and reli- 
gion We are thus led to believe that the author of 
the Gita ivas born m an age "when problems ^vere pre- 
senting themselves and questions ivere arising in the 
minds of earnest religious enquirers, for the solution 
and ansiver of ivhich a master-mind ivith tlie inspiration 
of a Prophet and the genius of a poet, the insight of a 
philosopher and the intuition of a devotee ivas the 
supreme necessity of the hour 

(v ) Hierarchy of Spiritual disciplines in the Gitd 

27 \V’'e meet with a number of alternative disci- 
plines of religious life ivhich ivere offered by the pre- 
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ceptors to the disciples of the age, according to tire capa- 
city, taste or inclination of the latter eg (i) placing 
mind or reason in God ^vas considered to be the highest 
and the most difficult mode of spiritual culture, failing 
ivhich (2) a pupil could resort to the yoga of Ahhydsa 
or practice , (3) next to this in order of easy access for 
tlie religious apprentice was serving God or -working for 
His sake, and if even the last was found by a disciple to 
be difficult to practise, (4) tliere was open to him yet 
another mode of spiritual discipline viz renouncing the 
fruits of one’s action with the soul subdued and die 
heart united with God (G XII 8-11) The various pro- 
cesses of religious culture enumerated here must have 
already prevailed to some extent, although in a crude 
and imperfect manner, in the environments of our Poet, 
before he could subject them to his moral judgment and 
pronounce a verdict of superiority of the one over the 
odier, and signify his preference of some, approval of 
odiers, and toleration of all Again, the passage imme- 
diately following the above-mentioned verses (G XII 
1 2) seems to confirm the truth of what we have said just 
now with slight modifications For it expressly 
lays doiNT.1 a graded scale or a hierarchy of 
modes of discipline, including some of those already 
refeiTed to, in an ascending order as follo-ws “superior 
to practice is ^visdom, higher than -^visdom is medita- 
tion, above meditation stands renunciation of the fruits 
of action, on which follows peace’’ This -wealth or 
variety in the processes of religious culture and their 
systematic ordering by our poet in accordance mtli 
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their excellence, giie ns h glimpse of die depth as F’ell 
as the range of spiritual experiences that nouiished and 
strengdiened, elevated and enriched die religious life 
of the people of that age 

(vi) Foin Vaueties of Seekeis aflei God 

28 In another place ive find a classification of the 
devotees of God into four different kinds, I'lz (1) those 
ivho are afflicted or 111 distress, (2) enquirers or seekers 
after knowledge, (3) self-interested persons, desirous of 
inniimg an object and (4) the ivise. among ivlioni the 
last-mentioned (the ivise) are the best . as they aic 
constantly united ivith and devoted to God and recog- 
nise God as all m all, the) may be said to be God's 
very seh'es (G VII iG-19) Here too the vai'ious clas- 
ses of worshippeis mentioned indicate that theie must 
ha\e existed m the religious environment of the poet 
different t)]3cs of spiritual culture, and that our author 
must ha^'e not only come in contact with the highci 
types of seekers after God, but also appreciated and 
s)inpailiised with all other classes of worshippeis, (G 
VII 18) although he put a stamp of supeiioiity on the 
vise (G 17-19) 

29 In those da}s, as it has been in eteiy age a 
combmation of culture and faith, of the spcculatne 
icason and icligious miuition, of an intellectual atn- 
tiide and a dciotional tempei ament, was a larc \irtuc 
onlv to be found m tlic lives of the best of men such 
as those i\ho v:cic fortunate enough in being endoucd 
by naiuic with a highly de\ eloped reason and intcllcci 
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and also gifted by providence with the heavenly bliss 
of spiritual perception, and who had the necessary 
moral preparations and religious training that would 
enable tliem to practise this most difficult and delicate 
art of adoration and meditation and thereby to attain 
the final goal of human culture viz the highest excel- 
lence or perfection of the soul. There can be no ques- 
tion about the fact tliat the author of the Gita was by 
congenital disposition and natural bent of mind, by 
acquired habits and self-imposed training, as well as by 
reason of his favourable religious environments, one of 
tliese wise devotees of God blessed with the rare combi- 
nation of spiritual insight and rational understandmg 

(vii) Religion of Devotion— Worship in Congre- 
gation 

30 From what we have said above, it is clear that 
the religious environment of the Poet of the Gita was 
peculiarly suited to the task he had undertaken in com- 
posing the sacred song m so far as it supplied an abun- 
dance of spiritual nourishment for his inner life, and 
provided a wealth of materials to him m the form of 
the religious practices and experiences of the people of 
his times for a reconstruction of the spiritual ideal and 
for a transformation of the religious out-look on the 
basis of love and devotion to God, of service and self- 
dedication to the Supreme Spirit in faith and resigna- 
tion. This iiffil be further evident from tlie considera- 
tion of diose verses m the Gita where the religion of 
Bhakti (love or devotion) is specially dealt ivith. 

5 
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31 . The Divine song has been regarded as die 
chief text-book and tlie best manual for the religion of 
love, and this just characteristic of our poem must have 
been derived from the fact that its author lived in an 
atmosphere deeply surcharged with devotional fervour 
and loving zeal in die service of God, and in a society 
purified and elevated by the congregational modes ot 
worshipping and singing the praises of God. It is be- 
cause the Poet himself received his early training in 
the midst of a highly spiritual environment and was 
dioroughly initiated into the mysteries of devotional 
life through his individual experiences and culture as 
well as dirough his social intercourse in religious con- 
gregations of his time, that he could give utterances to 
die sublime religion of love in such an exalted spirit 
and m such a refined manner, with a beautiful style and 
fine poetic rhythm, faithfully reflecting as in a transpar- 
ent miiTor the ethereal splendour and profound depth 
of the thoughts and sentiments within the breast of the 
religious people of the age Thus the Gita tells us that 
the gi'eat-souled men (Mahatmas) partaking of the divine 
nature, worship God with unwavering mind , ahvays 
singing to the praise and glory of the most High, stre- 
nuously exerting themselves in their spiritual endea- 
vours, firm in their vows, prostrating themselves befoie 
the Supreme, they ivorship God with devotion and in 
constant communion, others also sacrificing ivith the 
sacrifice of ivisdom ivorship Him as the One and the 
Manifold, facing everyrvliere (IX 13-15)* Again we 
are told that the ivise adore God in rapt emotion, con- 
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ceiving Him to be the generator of all, from whom 
every thing evolved , their minds fixed in Him, then’ 
life devoted to Him, enlightening each other, ever con- 
versing about Him, they rejoice and remain content 
(X 8-9) Such a congregation of devout souls was be- 
lieved to be a special channel for the divine inspiration, 
a fit vehicle for the transmission of divine power and a 
worthy receptacle for the distribution of divine grace, 
for, as the next two verses tell us, “To such devotees in a 
spiritual assembly who are constantly in communion 
with God and adore Him in love, God grants that illu- 
mination of Yoga by which they come unto Him Out of 
pure compassion for them, dwelling within their self, 
the Divine Preceptor destroys the darkness of ignorance 
in their minds by the shining lamp of wisdom (G X 
10, 11) 

(viii) Belief in the redeeming Grace and Inspira- 
tion of God 

32. Belief in the grace of God and m the superio- 
rity of faith and love as the best means of attaining sal- 
vation, has been a constant handmaid of devotional 
religions, and it is but natural that such a belief should 
be prevalent in the environment of our Poet, and find 
expression in his ivritings As the Gita puts it, “Even if 
the most sinful worship God with undivided heart, he 
too must be accounted righteous, for he hath rightly 
resolved , speedily he becometh dutiful and goeth to 
eternal peace , one must know it for certain that the de- 
vptees of God, even though they may be of the ivomb of 
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sin, women, Vaisyas, even ^udras, also tread the high- 
est path, not to speak of the holy Brahmanas and devoted 
royal saints (G. IX 30-33). Salvation by faith for one and 
all without any distinction of sex and caste, and even of 
merit, could not be preached more eloquently and more 
effectively than in these verses of the Gita, and we should 
have no diffculty in forming a picture of the society 
which made the teaching of this message possible 

33 Again the idea of God’s imparting to his devo- 
tees heavenly grace in its special form of inspiration or 
grant of beatific vision ivas not unknown in those days, 
as we can gather from the verses G. XI 1, 8, 47, where 
God is said to communicate to His devotees the secrets of 
spiritual life out of grace, and to grant the eye of the 
soul with which alone His majestic divine form can be 
perceived, and ’svhere the devotee is said to get a glimpse 
of the loftiest form of God by His favour, although 
neither sacrifice, nor Veda, nor rigid austerity, nor wide 
study can win the vision of this Form for men Even the 
gods are said to long to behold this universal Form of 
God. Such is the sovereignty and the wonderful power 
of devotion (G XI 48, 52, 54), and it is by this secret 
alone that one can perceive and know and see God in 
His essence and enter into His being (G XI 54). It is 
in these verses, if anyivhere at all, that we can discover 
the source and the origin of the Bhagavata doctrines of 
Divine grace and love 

(ix) Intellectual Elements of Religion. 

34. The conceptions of God and His relation to the 
World and the soul, the ideas about future life and the 
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final destiny of man, or the nature of salvation, that pre- 
vailed in the religious atmosphere of that age, give us a 
glimpse into the intellectual environment of the Poet, as 
the ideas and conceptions relating to the religious, 
views of the Gita were more or less dominated by the 
intellectual speculations of the contemporary society 
This must be dealt with in a separate chapter 

(x) Realisation of the highest State of God-con- 
sciousness 

35 From the exquisite delineation of the Viswa- 
riipa or the Universal, All-embracing Form of God 
revealed to Arjuna and the beautiful hymn and praver 
put in the mouth of Arjuna in the eleventh chapter of 
the Gita, we can infer that the best and the highest ex- 
ponents of spiritual life in these days upheld and en- 
couraged a mode of worship consisting in an earnest 
endeavour to realise the presence and the majesty of the 
Divme Being in each and every object, filling all spaces 
and all times i e an attitude of adoration that is now 
kno^vn as Arddhand m the Brahmo Samaj of modern 
ladia To be able to bow doivn to God in reverence and 
humility, feeling the Divine Presence m all directions 
—north and south, east and west, right and left, up and 
do'wn, before and behmd-and to be constantly filled with 
a God-consciousness that enables one to see and perceive 
as It were with one’s own eyes, how the Divine Life pul- 
sates through the entire universe of nature and mind, 

c 

matter and spirit, regulating all events and happenings, 
'all processes and activities in the individual life as well as 
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in the life of the society, giving lustre to the planets and 
and moistirre to the plants and dispensmg potrer and 
glon* to all tliat is beautiful and sublime in nature and 
in the human mind— this must have been recognised to 
be the highest goal of spiritual culture by those rare souls 
tdio trere speciaUy gifted inth faith and cultme, before 
the poet of the Gita could conceive of this beatific ^ ision 
of the universe as the body of God and give such a noble 
expression to tliis deep longing and earnest endeavours 
of the spiritually-minded people of his age in his mm 
original and inimitable imy. '^\'’e can imagine the lofti- 
ness of religious thoughts and the depth of spiritual ex- 
periences from which alone could spring the mystic rapt- 
ures and ecstacies of an all-absorbhig and all-embracing 
god-consciousness, as described in G. X 15-31. 36. 44, 
And such sentiments and expressions could be possible 
only in a highly eleiated religious environment 

(xi) A'amakiitana or Chanting the Name of God 

36. Another characteristic of spiritual culture 
dominating the deiotional life of the Hindus men to 
this day is also hinted at m the Gita viz. the practice or 
die habit of chanting die name of God, i e uttering His 
names repeatedly in faith and love and singing His 
praises irith fen'ent piety both in congregation and in 
solitude. Thus in the verse G. XI, 36 ire are told, the 
world rejoiceth, irhile singing His praises ; the chanting 
of His holy name makes the deiils or demons fl) i^ 
fear to even- quarter, but causes the hosts of saints or 
perfect souls to fall prostrate in devotion. From the 
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next few verses (G. XI 37-40) we can make out that 
such singings and chantmgs (or what in the modem devo- 
tional language of India may be called Bhajana or Kir ta- 
na, or samkiitana) were followed by the most intense 
foi'ins of religious enthusiasm and deepest stirrings of 
the heart, and also a most vivid realisation of the omni- 
presence of God, finding their outlet in a reverential 
bowing and humble salutation in all directions, and 
may-be, a devout prostration of the body on the part of 
the worshippers 

(xii) Last Thoughts as det o'! mining the Future 
Fate of the Devotee 

37. Again, the habit of remembering the name of 
God constantly and without fail, and that especially at 
the hour of death, was enjoined m the religious circle of 
diose days and even considered to be meritorious in view 
of the belief tliat the fate of a man m the next world is 
to a large extent determmed by the thoughts in his mind 
at the moment of his expiry Thus one who casts off 
the body, while thinking upon God only at the dying 
moment, enters into the being of God Hence the neces- 
sity of thinking upon God at all times, for witli mind 
and reason fixed on God, one is sure to come to Him 
(G. VIII 5-8) This belief prevailed even during the 
age of the older Upanisads 

(xiii) Yoga as a Religious Discipline and the Ideal 
of Spiritual Life 

38. The practice of yoga or concentration of mind 
on God in a particular bodily posture and mental atti- 
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tiiQc ■5\ss one of tie most eSectix'e jncsns of reiisioiis 
culture for the people in those days and the modes of 
spiritual discipline prevalent at the time included among 
other things a due regulation of one's daily life, espedallv 
of the habits of eating and drinking, sleeping and 'smk' 
ing. moderation in the use of one’s sense-organs and 
limbs and a judicious exercise of self-restraint and self- 
control in the sphere of physical and mental aemdties. 
This can be established lath certainty- from a lar^e num- 
ber of verses in the fifth, sixth and eighth chapters of the 
Gita. "t\'e quote, for example, some of these : inth the 
mind, not v.-andering after aught else, concentrated 
continual practice, constantly meditating, one goeth to 
the supreme Divine spirit. One icho chinketh upon the 
Ancient, the Omniscient, the AU-niler at the time of 
his expiring, v.dth unshaken mind, fixed in devotion, by 
the pov.'er of }oga drav.dng together his life-breatli in 
the centre of the n*:o eve-brov.'s. he goeth to the Supreme 
Spirit Dhine. All the gates (i.e. sense-organs; closed, 
the mind confined in the heart, the Iife-breath fixed in 
his ov.Ti head, concentrated b\ I'oga reciting ‘OM (the 
name of the Eternal Brahma;, thinking upon God— one 
who gcedi forth abandoning the bodv in diis condition 
treads the highest path. Bv him icho constand\ remem- 
bers God. not thinking e\er of anMliing else, b) sudi an 
ever harmonized Vogl, God is easily attainable' (G. 
nil. S-io. 12-14.). 

og. meet v.dth a fuller and more significant 

desi^ption of the Tori or religious devotee m the fiitn 
and sixth chapters of the Gita, v.mich present to us a 
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vivid and accurate picture of the type of devout life or 
die ideal of spiritual discipline and culture that prevail- 
ed among the highest classes of seekers after God m those 
days “He who is haniionised by yoga, whose self has 
been purified, who is self-ruled, and has his senses sub- 
dued, whose self has become the self of all beings, he 
IS not affected although acting The harmonised one, 
who knoweth the essence of things, should think, “I do 
not do anything” even ivhile seeing, hearing, touching, 
smelling, eating, moving, sleeping, breathing, speaking, 
giving, grasping, opening and closing the eyes he 
holdeth “the senses move among the objects of the 
senses” He acteth, placing all actions in the Eternal 
(Brahma), abandoning attachment and is therefore un- 
affected by sin as a lotus leaf by the waters Yogis, having 
obandoned attachment, perfonn action only by the body, 
by the mind, by the reason and even by the senses, for 
the purification of the self Having abandoned the fruit 
of action, the harmonised man attaineth peace eternal , 
mentally removing all actions, the sovereign dweller in 
the body resteth 'serenely in the nine-gated city, neither 
acting, nor causing to act ” “Thinking of That (i e 
Brahma), marged in That, established in That, solely 
devoted to That, they (the yogis) go whence there is no 
return, their sms dispelled by wisdom” “Sages look 
equally on all Those v/hose minds remain balanced 
overcome everything even here on earth , they are 
established in the Eternal, which is incon'uptible and 
equipoised With reason firm, unperplexed, the 
knower of Brahma, abiding in Brahma, neithei rejoiceth 
6 
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on obtaining tvbat is pleasant, nor sorroiretli on obtain- 
ing what is disagreeable He Avhose self is nnattaclied 
to external contacts and findeth joy in tlie self, lla^ing 
the self harmonised tsdth Brahma b) yoga enjoys peace 
imperishable ‘He \cho is able to endure lieie 
on eardi, ere he is liberated from die bodv. the 
die force born from desire and passion, he is harmo- 
nised, he is a happy man He idio is liapp)* inthin. 
irho rejoicedi isddim who is illuminated widiin diai 
^oglj becoming Bralima attains die peace of (or aborp- 
tion in) Braliman. Rsis (seers) icidi dieir sins destroyed, 
their quality remoi'ed. dieir selves controlled, intent 
upon die icelfare of all beings attain Ninuna in Brahma 
This Nirvana in Braluna lies near to those who knoic 
themselves, idio are disjoined from desire and passion, 
are subdued in iiatiu'e. and are of subdued dioiights 
Ha^ing external contacts excluded and icidi gaze fixed 
between die eye-broivs ha\ mg made equal the out-going 
and ingoing breaths moMiig within the nostrils, icitli 
senses, mind and reason eier controlled, solely pursuing 
liberation, the sage haemg for ever cast away desire, 
fear and passion, \enl) is liberated (G Y 7-13, i'j-21. 
23-28). 

40 Again ive are told, idien a man feeleth no 
attachment either for die objects of die senses or for 
actions, renouncing all lesohes (or undertakings), then 
he IS said to be enthroned in s oga The self is the friend 
of the self of him in whom die self h) the self 
vanquished, but to the unsubdued self, the self verily 
becomes hostile as an enemy. The highest self of hi.n 
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who is self-controlled and peaceful is uniform in cold 
and heat, in pleasure and pain, as ivell as in honour and 
dishonour The yogi, who is satisfied with wisdom and 
knowledge, unwavering, ivhose senses are subdued, to 
whom a lump of earth, or stone and gold are the same, 
IS said to be harmonised . He who regards impartially 
lovers, friends and foes, strangers, neutrals, foreigners 
and relatives, also the righteous and unrighteous, he 
excelleth Let the yogi constantly engage himself in 
yoga, remaining in a secret place by himself, with 
thought and self subdued, free from hope and greed in 
a pure place, established on a fixed seat of his own, 
neither very much raised nor very low, made of a cloth, 
a black antelope skin and kusa grass, one over tlie 
other, there having concentrated the mind to a single 
point, with thought and the function of the senses sub- 
dued, steady on ]iis seat, he should practise yoga for the 
purification of the self holding the body, head and 
neck erect, immovably steady, looking fixedly at the 
point of the nose, without turning the gaze in any direc- 
tion, the self serene, fearless, firm m the vow of the 
B-iahmachdri (celibate or free from sex-urge) the mind 
controlled, thinking on God, haiTnonised, let him sit as- 
piring after God The yogi ever united thus ivith the self, 
with the mind controlled, goeth to Peace, to the supreme 
Bliss abiding in God Verily Yoga is not for him, who 
eateth too much, nor ivho abstameth to excess, nor -who 
IS too much addicted to sleep, nor even to ivakefulness 
Yoga killeth out all pain for him who is regulated in 
eating and amusement, regulated m performing actions, 
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regulated in sleeping and ^raking T\dien his subdued 
thought is fixed on the self, free from longing for all 
desirable things dien it is said, “He is haniionised ” 
As a lamp in a tnnd-Iess place flickereth not to such is 
likened the yogi of subdued tliought absorbed in the 
yoga of the self (G VI 4, 6- 1,9k Then follows a more 
detailed description of the state of Yoga and the processes 
of attaining it (G. 20-32). 

41 This picture of a passionless sage or of a yogi. 
perfectly equanimous and hannonised and constantly 
communing with God has been presented in the Gita 
several times as the ideal of spiiitual endeavours either 
under the name of “One idio is established on Reason" 
(G. II 53-61) or of one “who is beloied of God” (G 
XII 13-20) Similarlv, the enumemtion of the virtues 
which belong to men of di\ine nature (G XVI 1-3) 
and of the qualities idiich are said to constitute irisdom 
(Gita XIII. 8-1 2) also confirms and completes the essen- 
tial marks of an ideal man according to the moral and 
religious standard of the societ\ m idiich the author of 
the Gita iras born and brought up 

It appears tliat the principal elements of lirtiie 
idiich seem to hai'e recen'ed special emphasis at the 
time icere unattachment fi'eedom from die familv cares 
and ties, equal regard for all passionlessness and Im e of 
solitude and selfsiifficiencv. including enjo}ment of 
self, and thus invoking meditation and contemplation. 
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Some Popular Beliefs of the Times 

(a) Superstitious Belief in the Paths of Rebirth. 

42 Finally, two popular beliefs prevalent in the 
religious environment, which seem to have influenced 
the minds of the pious classes, and contributed to tlieir 
religious practices to a large extent during the age when 
the Gita was composed, require our special notice 

In the Gita we meet with a teaching that the re- 
birth or otherwise of a man depends on the time of his 
departing from the earth (G VIIL 22-28) For 
example, the knowers of Brahma going forth at the 
time when the day is bright as fire, or during the bright 
fortnight or the six months of the northern path, are 
said to go to Brahma , the Yogi departing at the time 
when the night is dark or during the black fortnight or 
during the six months of the southern path attains the 
moonlit world , thus light and darkness are thought to 
be the world’s everlasting paths , by the one he goeth 
who returneth not, by the other he who returneth again 
This strange conception seems to me to be the remnant 
of a superstitious belief which the ancient Aryans in- 
herited from their ancestors and which seems to have 
been prevalent during the Upanisadic age, these verses 
themselves or their parallel being found to occur in the 
Chhandogya and the Brhadaranyaka Upanisads The 
presence of these verses in the Gita, if they are not inter- 
polated, si^ifies on the oqe hand how the Po^t '^vas in- 
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Uuenced by tlie beliefs, hoim'er unreasonable and su- 
perstitious, that irere prevalent in Ins age, and hoiv his 
thoughts ivere moulded to some extent by his environ- 
ments, and supports on the other hand the vieiv that 
the Gita belongs to the thought-circle of the Upanisads 
and must be assigned to an age tvhen the Philosophy of 
the Upanisads ivas still m the making 

(b) Meiits of Reading and Expounding Religions 
Texts— Resemblance of the Gitd to the Pin dims 
and the Upanisads 

43 Another popular religious belief found in the 
Gita, to ivhich I desire to draiv the attention of our 
readers, is the faith that the reading and hearing of a 
particular scripture or a chapter thereof, or even the ex- 
pounding and practising of a particular religious teacn- 
ing, have peculiar merits attached to them and may 
lead one to salvation apart from any other spiritual dis- 
cipline or culture Thus ive are told that those ivho con- 
stantly practise m life the theory of Karmayoga or dis- 
interested action without attachment and without desire 
of enjoying the fruit, tvhile dedicating all ivorks to God, 
are delivered from the fetters of actions, but those ivho 
thoughtlessly do not follow this doctrine are sure to be 
ruined (G III 31-32) So we find in Gita IV g, 24, 
that he i\dio knot\’'s the divine births and activity of an 
mcaraation of God m their essence, does not, after cast- 
ing off the body, assume re-birth, but comes to God, 
and he ivho knoivs God as not affected by actions, nor 
desiring the fruit of actions, is not fettered by actions, 
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Similarly the Yogi is said to pass beyond the fruits of 
meritorious deeds attached to the Vedas, to the sacrifices, 
to penances and chanties and to go to the supreme and 
ancient seat, by having known the doctrines relating to 
Brahma and yoga as expounded in the eigth chapter 
(G VIII 28) Again, the people who have no faith in 
die royal secret communicated in the ninth chapter are 
said to revolve in the paths of this ivorld of death, with- 
out attaining God (G IX 3) Those who knoiv the 
various manifestations of God in dieir essence, as des- 
cribed in the tenth chapter, are said to be harmonised 
by unfaltering yoga without doubt (G X 7) Also, 
‘diey verily ■who partake of this life-gnung wisdom as 
taught herein (1 e in the tivelfth chapter) endued with 
faith, with God as their supreme object,’— such devotees 
are said to be extremely dear to God (G XII 20) In 
G XIII 19, 24, 35, it IS declared that the devotee of 
God, knowing the field, wisdom and the object of wis- 
dom, enters into the Being of God , he who thus knoiv- 
eth spirit and matter widi the qualities, in whatsoever 
condition he may be, he shall not be born again the) 
^vho by die eyes of wisdom perceived the difference 
between the field and the knois'er of the field, and the 
liberation of beings from matter, diey go to the Supreme 
That the kno-wledge of certain doctrines leads one to 
perfection or Salvation is all proclaimed in G XIV 14, 
19, 20 So also in G XV 19, 20, the redemptive cha- 
racter of a certain kind of knoivledge is upheld 

44 Lasdy, the concluding verses of the Gita con- 
tain a forcible exlrortation by the preceptor on the dis- 
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ciple as to hoiv the teachings of die Gita are to be com- 
mumca.t€d or utilised “Never is this to be spoken”, it 
tells us, “to any one i\^ho is ivithout austerity, nor to one 
widiout devotion, nor to one idio desiredi not to listen 
nor yet to him who speakedi evil of God (or His mcai- 
nation) He ivlio shall declare this supreme sea'et 
among the devotees of God, placing the highest devo- 
tion on God, ivithout doubt shall come to God. Noi 
is there any among men who performeth dearer serwce 
to God than he, nor any other than he shall be moic 
beloved by God on earth and he who shall study this 
sacred dialogue, by him shall God be worshipped ivilh 
the sacrifice of ivisdom The man also ivho full of 
faith, merely hearedi it unrevilmg, even he, being libe- 
rated, obtaineth the radiant worlds of the righteous” (G. 
XVIH 67-71) 

45 These numerous passages m die Gita enjoin- 
ing the study of its contents and the practical realisation 
111 life of Its teachings are very significant, inasmuclias 
diey represent a condition of society 111 ivhich religion 
was tvith the masses of people more a mattei of faith 
based on authority and external obseiwances (e g the 
regular study of scriptures or exposition of their teach- 
ings as a fixed routine or mode of spiritual discipline), 
rather than a thing of reason, ivhich the individual was 
at liberty to discuss and accept, only so far as his con- 
science freely approved of it, and which ivas therefore 
primarily concerned ivith the inner spiritual culture and 
reform of the soul But these passages also reveal a close 
resemblance between the Gita and the Puranas and the 
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Upanisads, for in the latter two we find the same mode 
of exhortation, the same art of influencing the minds 
of the masses by attaching special merits to the reading 
of the various scriptures or the observance m practical 
life of the various doctrines taught in these scriptures In 
this feature which connects pur poem with the oldest 
Pursue and the Upanasadic literature and the most 
ancient customs and traditions of the land we may dis- 
cover another proof of the antiquity of the Gita. 


SECTION VII 

Truth and Error in Dr Bhandarkar's Views. 

46 It may be urged that the religious environ- 
ment of the Gita favoured an ascetic or detached mode 
of life away from the society of men, with the son and 
wife and home, and did not leave much room for the 
performance of domestic duties or cultivation of social 
vu'tues. We cannot possibly deny that there is an ele- 
ment of truth in this view of Dr Bhandarkar, viz. that 
“There was a tendency among the people to give up 
■^vorldly life and betake themselves to residence in forests 
and mountains at the time when the Gita was composed, 
and we are also prepared to admit that “teaching like 

(hat of the Gita was necessary to counteract this tenden- 
7 
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cy.” -But we are bound to dissent from this learned 
scholar in respect of other features of the Indian life 
and society, irhich according to him, led to the evolu- 
tion of the religion of the Gita, nu'z the view that "reli- 
gious systems that had sprung up were mostly atheisuc, 
and the Indian mind had become prone to indulge in 
mere moral discourses and thoughts of moral exaltation 
unassociated Avith theistic faith ” For, the siiiwey of the 
various t)p)es of religious practices and moral disci- 
plines, different modes of spu'itiial culture and the 
ideal of religious life that are referred to in the Gita, 
gives us a quite different impression and picture of the 
religious atmosphere in ivhich the poet must have lived 
and taught, and leads us to the conclusion that devo- 
tional fen^ouy, congregational ivorslu p and spiritual fel- 
loivship, as iveU as adoration, meditation and religious 
exercises by individuals on monotheistic lines, rather 
than atheistic tendencies, were the most characteristic 
features of the age This is also evident from the fact 
tliat the Gita does not enter into a polemic against any 
sceptical or atheistical propaganda, nor suggest the pie- 
valence of iiTeligion or unbelief in the social enviion- 
ments, agamst ivhich our poet had to carry on a thcistic 
campaign There were no doubt certain classes ol 
people in tliose da)s, as it is m ever)^ age, who coircs- 
ponded to the modern sceptics and materialists, and 
such people are emphatically denounced and condemned 
in the Gita But that is not by itself a sufficient justi- 
fication for assuming diat die Gita came into existence 
to counteract the atheistic tendencies of the times. 
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Even tlie ascetic tendency of .the times admitted by us 
ivas nothing peculiar to the age of our poet, but had been 
the characteristic of the period in ivhich the Upanisads 
and Aranyakas ivere composed, as these are generally the 
products of the ancient Institutions of Asramas ih Tapo^ 
bana or hermitages in forests 


SECTION VIII 

Conclusions drawn from the Study of 
Religious environment 

r - 

47 If tlie picture that we have drawn here of the 
religious atmosphere of the poet’s environments from a 
brief survey of the releiant allusions and references in 
the Gita itself, faithfully represents the condition of 
society in idiich the poet must have lived, as ^ve believe 
It does, i\’^e can reasonably draiv the folloivmg conclu- 
sions — 

< 

(1) That tlie Gita ivas composed at an age ivhen 
the popular religious practices of scriptural studies, sacri- 
ficial perfonnances, austere penances and generous alms- 
giving ivere found to be insufficient and unsatisfactory 

(2) That die poet lived 111 a society -where the 
Vedas and the gods were no longer held 111 high respect, 
but modes of worship based on faith 111 them and in their 
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O ■5\^ere given a secondar}^ place in the 
religious system and were giving iray to a devotional 
religion of the monotheistic t}p)e. 

(s) That there was a ne'^v’- awakening of die 
religious consciousness, or a sort of spiritual illiimmation 
among the people, manifesting itself along diree concur- 
rent lines of religious culture or modes of spiritual disci- 
pline, viz. (i) the path of knowledge directed towards 
speculative understanding of God, matter and soul and 
their relation to each other, (ii) the path of disinterested 
action or Yoga, of service or self-dedication to God, t\dth- 
out attachment and ivithout desire for reirards , (in) 
the path of faith and love, leading to an intense devotion- 
al ardour, and mystic ecstasies and enthusiasm at the 
vision of the all-embracing Form of God, this last also 
including such practices as chanting the name of God 
in a congregation of devout souls, and such elements as 
faith in the ideas of grace and inspiration. 

(4) That it is not true, as Dr. Bhandarkar assumes, 
that the prevailing thoughts and tendencies, practices 
and movements of the age were atheistic and sceptical 
and directed towards dry and dreary moral discussions 
of a non-theistic character On the contrar)% the atmos- 
phere of the society in ivhich the poet of the Gita was 
bom and brought up was saturated and surcharged 
vdth deep devotional fen^our, pure monotheistic ideas, 
lofty speculative thoughts, and healthy spiritual experi- 
ences— and that because there existed in the environ- 
ment a considerable variety of ethical ideas and modes 
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of spiritual culture, of religious practices and types ol 
philosophical disciplines. 

48 Noiv, when we compare this picture with the 
condition of Indian life and thought, with tlie stage of 
religious practice and intellectual speculation, that pre- 
vailed in the Upanisadic age, we are struck by the num- 
ber and the nature of the points of resemblance between 
the two In the Upanisads, we find the beginning of 
that movement of freedom of the individual in the 
spheres of tliought and practice, of that emancipation of 
the reason and conscience of man from the thraldom of 
authority, of that revolt against tlie externality of the 
Vedic sacrifices and the plurality of Vedic gods, of that 
search for unity in philosophy and religion, of that har- 
mony between the conflicting conceptions of Pantheism 
and Theism, Monism and Dualism, of the Infinite and 
the Finite, of the Transcendent and the Immanent, of 
the Universal and the Individual, the Absolute and the 
personal Self— which reached its high ivater mark in the 
age of systematic speculations and which found its 
balanced equipoise and centre of gravity in the Reli- 
gion and Philosophy of the Bhagavadgita We notice 
the same tendency to internalise and spiritualise the 
Vedic religion, the same emphasis on the imvardness, dis- 
interestedness and the purity of motives, the same 
recoil against mere formalities and self-seeking and 
slavery to passions in tlie practical life, the same elabora- 
tion of Yoga, injunction of meditation and demand for a 
whole-hearted faith and devotion, the same earnest 
ge^rch for the Highest Self or the Supreme Spirit, the 
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same vision of the omnipresence of God and vivid reali 
sation of God-consciousness in each and every atom of 
the universe and in each and every cell of the human 
body, the same raptures and ecstacies of tlie mystic 
union of the soul i\nth God in the Upanisads, as we 
find 111 the Gita 

49 No one with a critical eye and an unbiassed 
spirit can fail to see m the Gita tlie higher development 
and richer unfolding of the same religio-philosophical 
tendencies and practices that were but dimly and indis- 
tinctly davmmg upon the horizon of Indian civilisation 
during the age of the Upanisads We are thus justified 
in assigning the Gita to the Upanisadic age and in reject- 
ing the I'leivs of those "who discover in our text traces 
- of Buddhistic or Christian influences, and refer it 
accordingly to the atheistic, sceptical and materialistic 
environments at the time of the Buddhistic upheaval, 
or to the devotional, monotheistic and spiritually de- 
lated and purified atmosphere of the post-Christian age. 
These conclusions of ours will be confirmed by a close 
and systematic stud) of the doctrines of the Bhagavad- 
gita, most of ivhich can be traced to their sources in the 
earliest Vedic and Upanisadic literature of India A 
truer pcrspectnc of the relation between the spiritual 
ideal of the Gita and the religions of Buddha and ol 
Christ on the one hand, and between the speculative 
elements of the Gita and the \arious systems of philo- 
sophy and theolog)^ ad\ocated by the Hindu, Buddhistic 
and Chiistian thinkers on tlie other, ivill also lead to 
same conclusion 
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SOCIAL SURROUNDINGS AND MORAL IDEAS 

OF THE POET 

SECTION I 

t 

Social and Moral Environments 

50 Witli regard tp the social and moral environ- 
ments of the Poet, the following questions naturally 
arise in the mind of every earnest enquirer 

I What kind of people did the poet find around him- 
self m the society of his time ? What were their dis- 
positions and tendencies, their likes and dislikes ? 

II What kind of family life and civic and economic 
organisations did there exist in the contemporary 
society ? And how did the various classes of people 
group themselves in the social order ? 

III Wliat were the customs and traditions that pre- 
vailed m society ? How were they enforced and why 
were tliey followed at all ? 

IV What were the moral ideas that dominated the 
conduct of the people m society ? What ivere the 
motives of their action and what was the ultimate 
standard m tlieir moral judgment and the highest ideal 
of their moral life ? 
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An scciimts 2 ii>s‘rcr to tiiese Quescioiis is sure to bs 
iielpiui to Lis in deSning die character of the poet and 
of his 'Tork. For it is tlie moral ethos and the social 




concition or a 
the problems that arii 
and also tire kind of 


e that determines the nature of 
?e in the minds of the indhddnals 
solutions that satisfy them. The 


poet of the Gita in spite of the spirit of independence 
and of protest against external authoriu' rs*hich rce no- 
tice in his teachings. ■;\'as not altogether free from the 
iiiSiiences of the customs and traditions, of the current 


moral ideas and social institutions of his age. although 
he made an earnest effort to piirifv and elevate them, 
to make them consistent rndi his higher spiritual ideal 
and to minimise dieir t1 tendencies and ejects. 


Unforciinateiv the materials for a studv of the moral 


and social siirroundmgs of our Poet are not so full and 
abiindani; as in dre case of die religious atmosphere 
but die large number of references idth regard to moral 


iders and die D5^chclcg^ and metaplnsics of moral life 
iha: ’.'.c and in the Gita is sufncient to enable us to 
a p.ciure of the background of our poem. 


SECT I OX II 

Hum saiE or tue Picture of Soclvl Life 

*, : --\s to tnc ' ar.oiiS classes of people that existed 

in the socicu) during die age of our author, v:c ha\e 
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already noticed the types of pious and devout men, of 
sages and seers, of Yogt^ and Bhaktas, who gave a healthy 
lead and direction to the activities of tlie masses, who 
elevated the religious tone and atmosphere of the 
society by their ideals and precepts, by tlieir lives and 
examples But to have a complete view of the social 
suiToundmgs of our poet, we must place side by side 
■with these "wise men and 'devotees, tlie other side of tlie 
picture as "well, representing tlie vilest and'" the most 
■wicked people of the time The Gita gives a long des- 
cription of certain classes of men ivho are said to be 
possessed of demonical spirit or devilish nature We 
can imagine from the way m ivhich they have been 
condemned m tlie text ho^^v the existence of such people 
in the society offended the moral susceptibilities of our 
poet and pained his higher nature These men of devi- 
lish disposition, ■w'^e are told, knoiv, neither right activity 
nor right abstinence , nor cleanliness nor manners nor 
truth IS in tliem , diey consider the universe to be ■with- 
out reality, unfounded, and without God, brought 
about by mutual union and caused by lust and nothing 
else Holding this vie^w, these malevolent people of 
small understanding and of fierce deeds, themselves 
ruined, proceed forth for the destruction of the world. 
Given to insatiable lust, possessed ■with vanity, pride and 
arrogance, holding evil ideas through delusion, they 
engage m action ■with impure resolves , suri'endering 
themselves to unbalanced thoughts, ending m destruc- 
lion, regarding the gi'atification of desire as the highest, 
taking for certain diat “tins is all”, held m bondage by 
8 
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a hundred ties of expectation, given over to lust and 
hunger, tliey strive to obtain by unlav'ful means hoards 
of rvealtli for sensual enjojnnents. “This has been von 
by me to-day, tliat puipose I shall gam, so much I have, 
so much more vealdi shall be mine in future, I Iihac 
slain this enemy, others, too, I shall slay , I am die lord, 
the enjoyer am I, I am perfect, poirerful and happv, 
I am wealthy, rvell-bom, ^vlio else is like unto me ? I 
will sacrifice, I ^sdll give alms and I ■^sdll rejoice,' — say 
they. Thus deluded by umvisdom, bei\dldered by numer- 
ous thoughts, enmeshed in the rveb of delusion, addicted 
to the gratification of desire, they fall into a foul hell. 
Self-glorif)dng, stubborn, filled with pride and intoxica- 
, tion of rvealth, they perfonn nominal saadfices for osten- 
tation, contrar)^ to scriptural rules. Gi\’en over to ego- 
ism, poi\^er and msolence, lust and i\Tadi, diese mali- 
J cious ones hate God in die bodies of others and of dieir 
ovm. These haters— evil, pitiless, Mlest among men in 
the world— are ever dirotm doim into demonical irombs, 
ivhere, deluded bii'th after birdi, they sink into the low- 


est of depths (G. XVI. 7-20). 

52. Besides these men of demoniacal qualities, tvo 
odrer classes of metched people are singled out by die 
author of the Gita for a severe and unreserved condem- 


nadon, viz the sceptics and unbelievers For mstance, 
the verse G. IV. 40, teUs us, “die ignorant and 
faithless, doubting seU goeth to destruction . nor tins 
world nor tliat beyond, nor happiness is diere or e 

doubting self.” Again in G IX 11-12, we rea . e 

foolish disregard God taldng human form, ignorant 
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His superior nature, as the great lord of beings ; they 
are empty of hope, empty of deeds, empty of wisdom, 
senseless, partaking of deceitful, brutal and demoniacal 
nature ” It will be seen from the description of these 
■wicked or evil natures, that the prevalent moral judg- 
ment of the age passed a verdict of strong disapproba- 
tion or censure on the atheists, sceptics and materialists, 
no less than on the hedonists and utilitarians of the ego- 
istic and sensualistic character Thus religious faith 
and belief in God were held to be supreme virtues,"' 
while study of scriptures, penances, alms-givmg and per- 
formance of one or the other variety of sacrifices were 
enjoined as moral duties,' the renunciation of which 
through delusion, born of darkness, was considered to 
be improper, (G XVIII 3-8) This can be explained 
by the fact that in those days there was no sharp Ime of 
division drawn between morality and religion, as is done 
at present, and the same act could be viewed as moral or 
religious from different points of vieiv So we can safely 
assume that the social environment of the poet en- 
couraged the type of morality which was predommaiiLly 
religious, and inculcated a type of religious life which 
■cvas essentially moral 

53 It follows from the ethico-religious character of 
the environment as a corollary that the tendencies and 
dispositions of the people of the time were towards 
a better and fuller understanding of the nature of duty 
or of moral laiv as a necessary constituent of their reli- 
gious conception of God and His relation to men, and 
.towards finding an effective mode of ethical discipline 
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or religious practice, by Tvhicli the Summum Bonum of 
human life could be most easily and surely attained. 
That tins was in fact the actual condition and the real 
spirit of tlie people of those times will be clear from the 
natuie of the questions put by tlie poet in the moudi of 
Arjuna, and fiom the "whole system of ethical teachingi 
contained m the Gita, as ive shall see. 


SECTION III. 

Types of Family and Social Organisation. 

54 Wdien ive turn to the types of family life and 
social organisation that prevailed m the age of the Gita, 
ive must confess that the materials before us are not 
sufficient to enable us to form even an incomplete pic- 
ture of the actual state of things. We learn from the 
verses G IV 13 and G XVIII 41-44 that four princi- 
pal castes of the social order of tlie Hindus had already 
evolved, but it is doubtful if they had yet acquired tlieir 
hereditar)^ character, as these divisions are said to be 
created by God according to the differences of qualities 
and actions, bora of their oivn nature Thus die 
duties of Bralimins according to their innate nature and 
disposition consisted of severity, self-restraint, austerity, 
purity, forgiveness, uprightness, wisdom, knovdcdgc, 
and belief m God vdiile Ksatriyas "were characterised 
by the inborn (qualities of prowess, valour, firmness, 
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dexterity, not flying from the battle, generosity and air 
of lordship. To Vaisyas were assigned the duties of 
cultivation, protection of kine, and trade, while ^udras 
were charged nutli the duty of attendance or service. 
We can also gather from the verses G IX. 32-33, that 
the Brahmins and Ksatriyas held a high rank in so- 
ciety as die cultured classes of those days, and that even 
in matters relating to spiritual discipline, preferential 
treatment was accorded to them as a rule, while the 
Vaisyas and ;§udras ivere condemned to a very low posi- 
tion. That women as a class held a subordinate posi- 
tion is also hinted at in the verse G IX 32, where women 
equally with the Vaisyas and Sudras, are placed on the 
same footing widi those ivho are of the wombs of vice. 
It appears that the duties of each caste were rigidly 
fixed in those days, and any rdolation on the part of an 
individual of the duty proper to his caste was not only 
condemned by his fellows and met ivith a social oppro- 
brium, but ivas regarded as a sin against God, for which 
one was liable to sufEer penalty in hell or at least the 
forfeiture of the bliss of heaven The social and reli- 
gious sanctions attached to the performance of one’s 
caste-duties are clearly mentioned in the Gita II 31- 
36, where Arjuna ^ asked to fight in consideration of 
his oivn duty as Ksatriya, for, “There is nothing more 
welcome to a Ksatriya than righteous war. Happy are 
die Ksatriyas ivho obtain such a fight, offered unsought 
as an open door to heaven But if thou ^\nlt not carr}' 
on this righteous ivarfare, then casting airay thy own 
duty and thy honour, thou wilt incur sin. 
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recount thy perpetual dishonour, and to one highly 
esteemed, dishonour exceedeth death. The gi'eat gene- 
rals and chariot-warriors will think thee fled from the 
battle from fear, and thou, that was highly thought of 
by them, wilt be lightly held. Many unseemly words 
v/ill be spoken of thee by thy enemies, slandering thy 
strength. What would be more painful than that ? Slain, 
thou wilt obtain heaven” etc. etc.^ 

55. What is said here of the Ksatriyas was true 
of other castes as well, for the Gita lays repeated em- 
phasis on the performance of one's Swadhmma or one's 
own duty, meaning, as it still means to an orthodox 
Hindu, the duty proper to one's position m society 1 e. 
caste-duty Thus we are told, better is one’s own duty, 
though destitute of merit, than the duty of another, 
however well discharged Better death in the discharge 
of one’s own duty, the duty of another is full of danger 
(G III. 35) ^ Again the enumeration of tlie duties 
of the various castes according to their nature or quality 
is followed by the remarks . “Man reacheth perfection 
by each being intent on his own duty. A man 
reacheth success by worshipping the all-pervading God 
in his own duty Better is one’s oivn duty, though 
destitute of merits, than the well-executed duty of an- 


1. It is doubtful, however, if these verses may be regarded 
as interpolations or genuine parts of the Epic Gita 

2 From the abrupt manner in whicli this verse has been 
introduced here without necessary connection with the context, 
J gm inclined to suspect that it is an interpolation, 
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Other He ^vho doeth the duty laid doivn by his own 
nature mcuiTedi not sin Congenial duty, even 

though defective, ought not to be abandoned, all under- 
takings indeed are clouded at the outset by defects as 
fire by smoke ” (G XVIII 45-48). All this is indication 
of a social organisation based on status and tradition, 
each individual being required to fulfil certain duties 
assigned to him by virtue of his birth in a particular 
stratum or class of society. 

56 This hereditary basis of a man’s duty is however 
fundamentally at variance with the teachings of the 
Gita, according to which all men are responsible to God 
for tlieir action and are to be judged in accordance with 
the eternal and universal laws of disinterested duty, and 
salvation freely comes at the door of everyone that ear- 
nestly serves and sincerely loves the Supreme Soul, 
without any regard for caste or sex We are therefore 
led to accept one of the following alternatives in res- 
pect of the interpretation of these verses, viz either (1) 
the verses implying a rigid caste system on a hereditary 
basis must be regarded as interpolations, or (11) they 
must be so interpreted as not to conflict with the Gita 
ideal of universal religion, enjoining equality, toleration 
and harmony among men , and m tlie case of the latter 
interpretation being accepted, (111) either the verses in- 
dicate a state of society m which the caste rules prevai- 
led too strongly to be disturbed by the consen^ative poet 
of the Gita, ivho ivas consequently of a compromising 
attitude towards tlie problem of castes, leaving the social 
Older and its caste-organisation untouched and enj'om-- 
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ing men to do tlie duties required by their caste-rules 
in a religious spirit , or (iv) they must be taken as sure 
and certain proofs of our poet’s rational understand- 
ing and spiritual insight into the meaning of tliese 
customs of society, and of his critical analysis of die 
various classes into i\^hich a perfect social organisation 
would be naturally grouped according to a just division 
of labour, and his ethical interpretation of die duties 
that should be assigned to each and every member of 
diese classes, thus preparing the way for a better and 
higher view of the social order and of the time- 
honoured traditions, and gradually moulding die public 
opinion through mild disapproi^al and polite condemna- 
tion m a way that ivould lead to the final rejection and 
disappearance of the caste distinctions and inequalities. 
I am decidedly in favour of accepting the second and the 
fourth of these alternatives as truly representing die 
essentnal standpoint of the Gita and as entirely in con- 
fonnity widi the spirit of its religious and philosophical 
ideal For we find in these verses relating to the caste- 
duties etc exactly the same attitude, die same mode 
of handling, and the same point of ideiv on the part of 
of our audior as in his treatment of the Vedas, the 
sacrifices, and the gods, which was noticed in connection 
widi the religious environment of our poet 

gy We may obseiwe that the bearing of diese verses 
on die proper understanding of the social and moral 
eiivii oilmen ts of die author of the Gita cannot be 
exaggerated As the treatment of the gods, the Vedas, 
and the sacrifices, so also the reference to the four 
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castes and to the duties assigned to them in the Gita 
signifies, according to our interpretation, that on the 
one hand society was broadly divided into four princi- 
pal castes (varnas) with certam specific duties assigned 
to each, and this division tended to become rigidly and 
mviolably fixed on a hereditary basis, and that on the 
other hand, currents of thought and movements of 
reform in the social and religious world were already 
manifesting tliemselves in the environment, upholdmg 
a higher ideal and a better mode of culture, based chief- 
ly on monotlieistic worship and devotional fervour, 
which threatened to weaken, if not to shake off, the 
fetters of the caste-rules, and which attempted to dis- 
cover the inner meaning of tlie duties of castes and 
thereby to give a new turning to the social organisation. 
In other words, as in the sphere of religion, so m mat- 
ters of morality, the social surroundings of the poet 
favoured a loftier conception of duty and a more inward 
and spiritual view of tlie social relationship in the orga- 
nised life of the community, and the Gita must be re- 
garded as a natural outcome of tins higher idealistic 
movement ^ 

58 If -we accept die first chapter of the Gita as a 
genuine product of our author, and not as a later addi- 
tion made by the epic diaskeuasts at the time of the mser- 
tion of our poem m the Mahabharata with a view to 
adapting the text of die original Gita to its new surround- 
ings (viz the scene of the battle of Kuruksetra), we can 
say something more important and more definite -with 
legard to the social and moral life of die Hmdus in those 
9 
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days. Arjuna’s horror at the thought of killing his 
kith and kin and his preference of death to the enjoyment 
of sovereignty over the three worlds at the cost of near 
and dear relations, like fathers and sons, grandfatheis, 
paternal and maternal uncles, grandsons, fathers-in-law, 
brothers-in-law, teachers and others (G I 33-35), imply 
a refinement of feeling, delicacy of sentiments, and tend- 
erness of emotions, which could be possible only in a 
highly developed social life, in which the sanctity of tri- 
bal unity and the institution of family ivere respected 
and valued above everything else That tire joint- 
family system and the tribal organisation of life had 
attained a wonderful complexity of structure and stabili- 
ty of type in those days cannot be doubted by anyone 
who IS familiar with tlie Epic literature of India, but 
the Gita supplies the clue with the help of which we can 
understand the inner motives whicJi prompted the 
fulfilment of family and social duties, and the external 
and internal sanctions which were attached to the viola- 
tion of these family customs and tribal traditions For 
we learn from the verses G I 36-45 that killing rela- 
tives or friends even m a battle "was considered to be 
a sm, a vice or a moral guilt, inasmuchas the destruction 
of a family involved the evils of a serious character and 
of a far-reaching consequence For instance, at the 
extmction of a family, the immemorial family tradi- 
tions perish , on die dying out of the traditions, law- 
lessness overcomes the ivdiole family, owing to the 
predominance of this lawlessness, the iramen of the 
famfiy become corrupt ; women corrupted, there arises 
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caste confusion, due to promiscuity , this confusion of 
castes dragged! to hell the slayers of the family and the 
family, for their ancestors fall, deprived of rice-balls and 
libations By these caste-confusing misdeeds of the 
slayers of the family, the ever-lasting caste-rules and the 
family customs are abolished Thus the men, whose 
family customs are extinguished, are condemned to ever- 
lasting hell 

59 Now, this long tale of grief put in the mouth 
of Arjuna tells us more than what meets the eyes It 
throws a flood of light on the existing customs and 
prevalent traditions of the contemporary society A 
sociologist might derive a good deal of materials in 
support of Eugenics from this defence of the purity of 
family connection and of the obsen'^ances of caste-rules 
A student of moral science may discover here the origin 
of the early customs and traditions of society in the 
religious necessity of pleasing or saving the spirits of the 
departed ancestors as well as in that of avoiding the 
uncomfortable and painful experience of being cast into 
hell, and one may thereby establish the intimate con- 
nection betiveen morality and religion in the primitive 
stages of human society It gives us, moreover, a glimpse 
into the dread of the ancients against the disastrous 
consequences of a ivar, the most deplorable and harmful 
of which ivas believed to be, as it is even in the modem 
age, the coiTuption of society arising from the promiscu- 
ous social relations m consequence of a marked decline 
m the total male population of the race at the end of a 
Besides^ we leam that the cqstom of offering 
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rice and other substances to the departed ancestors, 
rvhich is obsen^ed by die Hindus to this day in the 
religious rites of §rdddha and tarpana^ was not only 
prevalent in those days but also had a strong hold on the 
minds of the higher classes Again, what strikes ns 
most in this scene of Arjima’s hesitation and weakness 
in the midst of the battlefield is the fact that even in 
those days the group-consciousness and tribal felloiv- 
feeling, regard for relations and personal affections ime 
uppermost motives of action in the minds of the best 
of men and of the bravest heroes, and diat these feelings 
and ideas swayed all odier considerations of duty en- 
joined by the caste-rules or by one’s standing in society 
or station in life tt 

6o From this circumstance alone one should not jump 
into the conclusion that the caste organisation at the 
time was just in the forming and had not as yet assumed 
the predominance in the social structure that it gained 
in subsequent ages, and that the specific duties arising 
from the fact of one’s belonging to a particular caste 
were therefore not so highly obligator)^ and the motives 
for fulfilling them ivere not so strong as to assert them- 
selves and to gain an ascendency over one’s natural in- 
stincts and emotions For, this momentary weakness 
may have been ascribed to Arjima by the Poet only with 
a vieivf to creating an opportunity or to finding an occa- 
sion for the lofty moral, religious and philosophical dis- 
courses that folloiv But still one cannot help remark- 
ing that the tribal self-consciousness of the people and 
the social morality of the times found a more effective 
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expression in ancestor-^vorship and in the tender feel- 
ings towards kith and km, in an almost superstitious 
and religious reverence for one’s elders and preceptors, 
in a hatred of ivar and all its attendant evils, which bring 
about coiTuption in the family and confusion in the 
caste, and thereby degenerate the race and undermine 
the social order It appears that as compared with these 
motives or factors m the moral and social life, the 
duties of one’s caste were given only a subordinate 
place In any case, one thing is certain Religion was 
in those days, as it is to-day, the centre of moral life 
and die pivot around which all the institutions of family 
and the structure of society of India were made to turn 
And diis IS apparent from the repeated appeals diat we 
find in the Gita to popular religious beliefs (eg, in 
heaven and hell and in gods) and to faith in God and 
future life, or in the immortality of the soul, as motives 
to the fulfilment of moral duties (G I 41, 43, II 8, 11- 
13^ 27-29, 32-37 etc) 

61 Sanctity of immemorial tranditions, and religi- 
ous duty of observing time-honoured customs even on 
the part of those men of culture and ivisdom who were 
morally and spiritually far above the ordinary level, 
and for whom dierefore these customs and traditions 
had no meaning and value, constitute another feature 
of the moral and social environments of the poet of the 
Gita It is interesting to find how the Gita correctly 
represents m this respect the current ideas and senti- 
ments of the contemporary people and at the same time 
tries to raise them to a higher level by attaching condi- 
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tions and enjoining restrictions in conformity -^vith tlie 
loftier ideal of its teachings as regards practical duties. 
Thus we read in the third chapter of the poem “Janaka 
and others indeed attained to perfection by action thus 
having an eye to the welfere of the masses also, thou 
should perform action The standard he (the leader) set- 
teth up, by diat people go There is nothing in the thiee 
ivorlds that should be done by me, nor anytlimg unattai- 
ned that should be attained, yet I take to action For, if I 
did not constantly engage myself in action, men all 
around would follow my path All people ivill fall in- 
to ruin, if I did not perform action , I should be tlie 
author of confusion of castes and should destroy these 
creatures As the ignorant act fi'om attachment to ac- 
tion so should the i\dse act without attachment, desir- 
ing the welfare of the people Let no wise man unsettle 
the mind of the ignorant people attached to action, but 
performing all duties in harmony ivith God, let him 
induce other people to act (G III 20-26) The men 
of perfect kno'^vledge should not unsettle the foolish 
whose knowledge is imperfect (G III 29) Having 
known this, our forefathers, ever seeking liberation, per- 
formed 'action , therefore do thou also perform action 
as did our forefathers in the olden time” (G IV 15) 

62 It is necessary to observe here that during the 
age of the Gita, fwo conflicting ideals of acquhing 
knowledge and performing worldly and religious duties, 
or contemplation and action, had divided the students 
of religious culture or seekers after spiritual life into 
pivo opposing camps, and the followers of the former 
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ideal tended to break away from the traditions of the 
society and to renounce the customary rites and 
ceremonies, as is clearly evident from the questions of 
Arjuna and the burden of Krsna’s teachings in the Gita 
III 4 V 1-5 XVII. 1, XVIIL 1-7 It was to counter- 
act these tendencies and to maintain the established 
order of society with its time-honoured customs and 
ancient traditions, hallowed by the observance of genera- 
tions of ancestors, that the conservative instinct of our 
poet was roused and his eloquent voice, full of emo- 
tional fervour, was raised. 

63 If we analyse the arguments by which the per- 
formances, and not renunciatons, of tlie prescribed 
duties, including customary observances and traditional 
iites, are defended by the author, they resolve them- 
selves into the following factors (1) Respect for fore- 
fathers who are entitled to show us the way and lead us 
by their examples, (2) regard for the public welfare, 
(3) necessity of guidmg the conduct of the ignorant 
masses by the example of the wise and great men, (4) 
fear of confusion and lawlessness overtaking society in 
consequence of non-observance of tliese customs, (5) free- 
dom from attachment as the redeeming feature in the 
doings of the man of perfect knowledge, the absence 
of ■which alone vitiates and misguides the actions of the 
ignorant people How strong a hold the existing order 
of things and the prescribed duties of society had on 
the minds of such seers as the Poet of the Gita, and how 
the philosophical and religious views even of the great- 
est thmkers were apt to be influenced and guided by 
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prescribed is not proper, the relinquishment thereof 
from delusion is said to be of darkness. He who relin- 
quisheth an action from fear of physical suffering, think- 
ing It to be painful, thus performing a passionate relin- 
quishment, obtainetli not the fruit of renunciation. He 
who performeth a prescribed action saying it ought to 
be done, renouncing attachment and also fruit, that re- 
nunciation is regarded as pure” (G XVIII. 3-6). 

64. The question that naturally presents itself for 
our solution at this stage is, whether the Poet’s emphasis 
on the imperative necessity of observing the customs 
and traditions of society and his tacit or express disap- 
proval of relinquishing the prescribed duties of sacrifice, 
charities and austerities, clearly indicated in the pas- 
sages just quoted, are to be regarded as symptoms of an 
unbelieving and materialistic age, when people had lost 
faith in these prescribed modes of moral discipline and 
even begun to honour customs and traditions more by 
their breaches than by their observances. In our view 
these verses may be taken to imply a condition of society 
in which there were two classes of people moving in 
opposite directions, both committing the errors of fol- 
lowing the extreme and running to an excess in their 
own ivay, viz the one class blindly and mechanically 
going the round of customs without understanding or 
caring to understand their meanings, and thus perform- 
ing prescribed duties either in a lifeless and heartless 
fashion, or what is worse, with a hedonistic motive, seek- 
ing selfish end of popularity m the world or place of 
honour in heaven (G XVI. 15-17, G XVII 12-13, 
10 
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18-19, 21-22, G. xrai. 24): and the other class equaHy 
blindly resorting to self-mortifications and ascetic prac- 
tices and foolishly renouncing the 'tcorld ichile their 
minds were still impure and passionately attached to all 
the objects of desire. (G. III. 6. 35. G. M. 1-2 G. XML 
5-6). An examination of the various passages in the 
Gita as '^cell as the general trend of its teachings con- 
^■inces us beyond doubt that the object of tlie 
author T\'as to correct the tendenq* and the attitude of 
both these classes of people bv striking a golden note of 
the via media, and reconcilmcr the nco conflicting ideals 
through a proper understanding of their deeper unite 
and through a right observance of the truer spirit of ra- 
tionalism underhung them both This reconciling and 
harmonising method of the Poet of the Bhaga\ad-Gita 
meets us throughout the text and i\’ill be found to be 
the central theme of the poem and the unique and essen- 
tial character of its doctrines, philosophical and religious 


SECTION ir. 

Four stages of Ewe ( Asramas) 

G*". It may be obseiu'ed that the Gita novhere men- 
tions the Hindu institution of four Asramas or orders 
of life which together with that of four castes or ^ arnas 
has dominated the enure histoiv of the religious litera- 
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ture and spiritual culture of the Indians and formed 
one of the strongest pillars of the social structure of the 
Hindus. It IS really remarkable that while the four 
Varnas (castes) are mentioned by name and their duties 
are enumerated and classified with the oldest traditions 
and ordinances, there is not a single verse in the Gita 
to indicate that the four orders of Ah'amas existed, were 
recognised or even were in the formation m the society 
of that age We have before us a large variety of modes 
of discipline and culture in the moral and religious life; 
we are told about the way of knowledge and the way of 
action, the path of fulfilment of duties and the path of 
renunciation, we have the questions of choosing between 
the worship of the immanent and the impersonal Abso- 
lute and that of the transcendant and personal God, of 
preference among the various seekers after spiritual life, 
like the wise and the devotee, the man of action and the 
man of contemplation Qnani, Bhakta, Karmi, Muni 
or Yogi) or among the abstainers or renouncers and the 
ascetic and the austere practisers of penances (Tyagi, San- 
nyasi, Tapasvm), ive find the ideal men described as 
“one who abides in wisdom” (Sthitaprajfia) or as “one 
who IS above the qualities” (Gunatita) (G VI 46, G. 
III. 3, V 2-5, G VI G VIII. 17 G XIII. G. 
XVIII G II 54, G XVI 21), lastly we have a more 
elaborate classification of the sacrifices, chanties and pe- 
nances and even of systems of diet prevalent in those 
days But what one does not find in the Gita is just 
the enumeration and description of the four orders or 
the stages of life viz. (1) that of a student or disciple^ 
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practising self-restraint and obsening the vots' of con- 
tinence, (2) that of householder, leading family life and 
performing duties in the world. (3") that of retiring to the 
forest and devoting oneself to quiet stiidv and meditation 
in solitude and (4’) that of renouncing the 't\*orld alto- 
gether (Brahmacan-a, Garhasth^'a. Banaprastha and Yati). 

66. This is all the more remarkable because Mann, 
y.'ho is supposed by Garbe and many other scholars of 
the west to have lived earlier than the author of the 
Gita, has not onlv mentioned the four Ahamas together 
ts*ith k’arnas as the foundation of his social order, but 
given us a ver\* definite and elaborate formulation of the 
duties assigned to each of the Aaramas in his Law-codes 
If the author of the Gita quoted anv verse from the 
Manu. as some European scholars seem to hold (e.g. as 
regards the verse G. XIII. 17). it is inexplicable why 
this time-honoured institution of Ahramas sx’Stematically 
icorked out by the latter should not have been so much 
as mentioned by the former. Accepting the •vdetcs of 
Telang that the Gita vcas composed earlier than the 
}vlanusamhita. I might use this circumstance, ^iz the 
absence of any mention in the Gita of the institution of 
Airamas which occupies a prominent place in the Manu- 
samhita, as an additional argument to support and con- 
firm my position. But such an instance of omission is 
by itself of little or no ^alue for a scientific and critical 
study of our poem, unless it is strengthened b) reference 
to other similar works of antiquit), in which the insti- 
tution of -Asrama is eitlier directly mentioned or indi- 
rectly implied. 
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67. The word Asrama itself occurs for the first time 
in the Upanisadic literature, namely in the Sveta^vatara 
Up VI. 21 and the Maitrayani Up IV. 3, but the names 
or words indicating or implying the orders of Brahma- 
carm, Grhastha, Sannyasi, Yati, Paribrajaka etc. (i e. the 
stages of student’s life, house-holder’s life, anchorite’s 
life, ascetic life etc ) or their equivalents are met with 
singly or m conjunction with each other in some of the 
oldest Upanisads, e g. Chandogya Up. VIII 5, II 23. V. 
10, Brhadaranyaka Up. IV. 3, 22 III. 8, 10 It is to be 
noted that the three stages mentioned in the Chandogya 
Upanisad II 23, I. are not consecutive, and in V. 10 as 
well as in II 23 . 1 the three stages are contrasted with the 
highest state of worshipping Brahman 

68. Similarly in the passages of the Brhadaranyaka 
Up, the knower of Brahma is contrasted with those 
who study, sacrifice, give alms, or are anchorites. But 
in Jabala Up. IV. (and the Mundaka Up. II 1, 7) the 
fourth asrama is expressly mentioned and has already 
become an independent order (vide Deussen’s Philoso- 
phy of die Upani§ads, 60, 376 etc , Macdonel and Keith’s 
Index of Vedic Names etc). Now, if we turn to the 
Gita, It will not be difficult to pick up words and verses 
in the body of the Poem which imply or even refer to 
one or the other of the four a^ramas. The vow of 
Brahmacarya as the cliaracteristic of the Yogi, and prac- 
tising of Brahmacarya as a means to the attainment of 
Brahma are expressly mentioned in the Gita VI 14, and 
VIII. 11, the latter being a verse found in common as 
between the Gita and the Ka^ha Upani?ads. (Katha ii, 
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15). Again, service of the teacher (Acarya-lipasana) is 
counted among the numerous virtues and qualities that 
constitute wisdom (G XIII 8), and this also reminds ns 
of the Hindu Asrama of Brahmacarya, during which 
young pupils are required to reside in the house of their 
preceptors and render all sorts of sendees to the house- 
hold of the latter (also cf G. IV. 34) The term San- 
nyasa occurs in a large number of passages m die Gita, 
and bears more than one meaning, and applies as a rule 
to all performances of duty without attachment and de- 
sire for fruits of actions. The true nature and ideal of 
Sannyasa have been mentioned by name or discussed 
in details in the following passages of the Gita III 4, 
30, V. 1-6 (where the path of renunciation and action 
are identified respectively with the systems of cultuic 
known as Sankhya and Yoga) (G V. 13, VI. 1—2, 4 
XVIIL 1-2. 7. 49, 57 ). 

6g I may also mention a number of verses m 
which the life according to Sannyasa is explained with- 
out employing the term itself e g. G III. 17-18 IV. 
20-23, V. 7-13, VI. 5*-i5 etc The tenn “Yati” is 
mentioned tivice, once in the singular in G IV. 26 and 
again in the plural form in G VIII. II. The term 
“Banaprastha” or Paribrajya or “Prabrajya” are to be 
found nowhere in the poem, although the traditional 
practice of renouncing one’s wife and children and home 
and retiring to the forest at a certain stage of life is as 
old as the time of Yajnavalkya, die gi'eat Philosopher of 
the Brhadaranyaka Up. We have, no doubt, verses in 
the Gita which ^eem to imply th? 4esir'lbiljty, nay the 
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necessity of cultivating a habit of retiring to a secret 
place m solitude for the sake of practising Yoga (G. VI, 
lo), and of being “homeless” as one of the virtues to be 
possessed by a man who is dear to God (G IXII 19), and 
even of remaining perfectly detached from one’s son^ 
wife, and home etc and resorting to sequestered places 
and having a dislike for the company of men as essential 
constituents of wisdom (G. XIII, 10, 11) But these do 
not justify us in assuming that the autlior of the Gita 
was familiar with or had sympathy for, what are called 
die third and the fourth A^ramas of Hindus, as defined 
by Manu For the practices of renunciation or of retir- 
ing to solitary places prescribed in the Gita are meant to 
be preliminary disciplines of Yoga, which may have to 
be resorted to only as temporary measures for attaining 
the highest mode of spiritual culture, but which ceases 
to have any necessity for those who have once establish- 
ed themselves m the path of devotion to God. 

70 The whole trend of the poem runs counter to 
the ascetic habits, anti-worldly tendencies, and anti-so- 
cial practices which have been generated in the minds of 
the people of India, since antiquity by a morbid religious 
tempai ament and by an erroneous ideal of spiritual life 
The inequitous laws and baneful institutions of the an- 
cient Indian society, which had later on received their 
most candid expression in a final and systematic form in 
tlie hands of Manu, the illustrious law-giver of the 
Hindus, seem to be partly responsible for the growth of 
ascetic tendencies It is however to be noted that the 
poet of the Gita aims at reconciling the religious spirit 
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of the performance of worldly duties, and his teachings 
represent a stage of Indian culture and civilisation when 
the family life and social relations were not yet regard- 
ed as evils in themselves to be set aside, or as fetteis of 
illusion to be cast off, by the seekers after higher life - 
at the very first awakening of the spiritual consciousness 
or at the very outset of one’s moral and religious disci- 
pline. Those who are misled by the apparent use of 
the term ‘Sannyasa’ and equally apparent absence of any 
reference to the duties of a house-holder with regard to 
the wife and children and other members of the family, 
forget that even in the Epic Gita which in our view is 
later than the Upanisadic Gita, the techmgs of the Gita 
are put in the form of a dialogue between two ideal 
householders of the Epic literature, Krsna and Arjuna, 
and that the scene of the poem is laid m the field of the 
famous battle of Kuruksetra, and also that the occasion 
for the opening of the discourse is given by the problem 
arising in the mind of a hero face to face ivith his oppo- 
nents in the war, not as to whether he should live in the 
world or renounce it, but rather as to how he should 
choose between the public duty of fighting required by 
his position in tlie social order and the equally sacred 
duty of loving his relations and kinsmen and respecting 
their lives 

71. Dr. Bhandarkar was of opinion that 'there was 
a tendency among the people to give up worldly life and 
betake themselves to residence in forests and mountains’ 
at the time when the Gita was composed. But this docs 
not amount to saying that the Hindu institutions of 
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Banaprastha and Sannyasa Asrama as elaborated by 
Mann, were the usual order of the day or that the ideal 
of leading a religious life in the world as a pious and 
devout householder dedicating all actions to God (as 
taught in the Gita) was altogether foreign to the spiri- 
tual instincts and traditions of the people in those days. 
For, as we have seen, different popular modes of worship 
(e g sacrifices, penance, chanties, adoration of God etc ) 
were prescribed by the scriptures and practised by the 
masses in those days, and even higher processes of moral 
purification and spiritual elevation, consisting in acqui- 
sition of wisdom, disinterested services to fellow-beings, 
and cultivation of love and devotion to God both singly 
and m congregation, were not denied to the house- 
holders perfommg worldly duties of looking after the 
family and practising the virtues of domestic and social 
life, as we have seen in the last chapter. 

72 But the words Brahmacarya, Sannyasa, Yati etc 
do not seem to convey the same connotations in the Gita 
that diey have in the technical system of Asramas defined 
by Manu, nor is there any mdication of the actual exis- 
tence of these different classes or orders in society or 
practical observance of the four asramas by the religious 
men of the age m successive stages of their life as is de- 
manded by Manu On the other hand, there is every 
resemblance betiveen the Gita and the old Upanisads as 
regards tlie use of the terms connoting the various Asra- 
mas and also as to their upholding of a spiritual ideal 
tvhich enjoins self-renunciation and self-dedicatioU in 
the service of God at every stage of life, whether one 1$ 
11 
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a. student or a householder, and irhich diiis combines 
die last tu'o stages idth die first tico. For example, 
according to Manu die householder has to peifoiTQ sacri- 
fices to give alms etc. and anchorites and ascetics are 
required to renounce all actions But die Gita recog- 
nises no such hard and fast line of division, and requires 
as much renunciation from the householder as it de- 
mands the practice of one or die odier mode of sacrifice 
from even die ascetics. This ivill be evident if ire com- 
pare G. Ill 4, 30, G. IV. 20-23 setting fordi die ideal 
of saiiny^ for all, iridi IV. 24-33 '^^'hich sphitualises sacri- 
fice to an extent that makes even the path of knoidedge 
one of the highest modes of sacrifice IV. 33^. In other 
irords, in the Gita as in the older Upanisads one and the 
same ideal combining in itself devotion to die supreme 
spirit and performance of duties irithout any attadiment 
and renunciation of all fruits of action in the spirit of 
self-dedication to God, manifests itself as die goal of spiri- 
tual life and thus dispenses ividi the necessity of recog- 
nismg or introducing an elaborate division of the life 
of an individual into the various dsromas or stages. All 
these considerations lead me to beliei'e diat the Gita iras 
prior in origin to the Manu Samhita. Further the ab- 
sence in the Gita of any rigid and fixed rules for regulat- 
ing the human life after die fashion of the four asramns 


*The State of homelessness is extolled m many Upan^ads. 
e.g. Br. Up. IV, 4. 22 etc. 
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o£ Mann seems to indicate that the earlier the origin 
of a moral and religious treatise of the Hindus, and the 
older the society in M^hich it arose, the loftier and purer 
the ideals and institutions of life represented by it. 


SECTION V. 

Moral Ideas— Motives of Actions— Standard 
OF Moral Judgment. 

73 The prevalent moral ideas of the society in 
which the Poet of the Gita was born and brought up 
may be gathered from the motives which are actually 
professed and explicitly stated to be the ground of ac- 
tion on the part of Arjuna and which also dictated the 
lines of conduct upheld by Krsna, the teacher of our 
dialogue (We have already seen how) Arjuna was 
almost horrified at the idea of fighting with his kith and 
km and preferred death to possession of a kingdom at 
the cost of his near relatives The moral considerations 
underlying this hesitation of Arjuna are found on 
analysis to consist in (i) a clear idea of tribal self-consi- 
ousness (G I 28—38), (11) regard for one’s blood-re- 
lations, (ill ) sense of sm at the destruction of lives, es- 
pecially of those who are descended from*the same race 
or connected by social relations, (G. 44-45),- (iv) 
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tlioiiglit of the sociological and eugenic effects of the 
evils of irar (G. I 39—43); (v) superstitious fear at the 
idea of ancestors not receiving any offering from tlieir 
descendents ivho would be eliminated or become ex- 
tinct as a consequence of the disastrous battle (G 1 . 
42—43). As against these moral and religious 
considerations which ovendielmed Arjiina on the eve of 
tlie iN’^ar, Krsna urged the folloiving points in the second 
chapter which in a i\^ay summarise the various argu- 
ments in favour of the perfonnance of duty advanced 
throughout the poem —(I) Reflective considerations (the 
ivay of Sankhya) like (a) the idea of immortality of the 
soul in die midst of die continous changes and the de- 
struction of the body (G. II. 11 --25), (b) the thought 
of the certainty of death for die born and of birdi for the 
dead, leading to a spirit of submission to the inevitable 
(G II 26—30), (c) the conception of fulfilling the duty 
imposed on one by one’s station in life or position in 
society e g. duty of fighting 111 a righteous ivar, proper 
to a Ksattriya, diis last including a sense of one's 
dignity, regard for public opinion or social praise and 
blame, and also die theological sanction of a rei\"ard in 
heaven and a punishment in hell (G II. 31— 371 - 
(II) Considerations of the ideal of action (the ivay of 
Yoga), (viz) (a) acting without regard for the conse- 
quences, (b) ividiout passion or attachment, (c) ivith tlie 
understanding fixed in pure reason, (d) having perfect 
equanimity of mind in success and failure, (e) and thus 
divelliiig in union with the Divine or abiding in Brahm;^ 

(G. II. 47-53. SS-W. 62, 70 - 72 )' 
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78. These discourses in the first two chapters of the 
Gita give us in a nutshell the moral conception that 
dominated the age of the author and influenced the 
conduct of his contemporary people W e thus get from 

these passages a faithful and accurate representation of 
the ethos of the ancient Indian society and learn how 
the ideas of morality ivere inseparably intermingled 
with popular religious beliefs and practices on the one 
hand, and with higher intellectual elements of psycholo- 
gy and metaphysics on the other hand It is hoivever, 
to be remarked that while the Gita nowhere expressly 
throws into contrast or sets in opposition with each 
other, the ideas of die good and the pleasant (^reya and 
Preya) as is done by the sage of the Katha Up or by the 
Greek Philosophers for instance, -we find in our poem a 
repeated and at die same time unambigously vehe- 
ment condemnation of the hedonistic motives and ideas 
and ideals of action, (G IL 42-44, G XVL 10-17), 
eluding even the mechanical performance of religious 
rites or blind observance of customs or traditions with a 
view to enjoying pleasures in die next ivorld On die 
other hand, the highest state of Yoga or Action in unison 
ivith the Divine Reason and Will is ahvays held to be 
the most pleasant, and productive of bliss and joy and 
peace of the soul (G II 53, 64-66, G. VI, 15 G V. 
21, 23-24). Then again, although we meet so often 
ivith supernatural beliefs in die future life and rebirths, 
and in Heaven and Hell in connection with the moral 
conduct enjoined in the Gita, die greatest emphasis is 
on the religious ideal of faith in G<?d and loving service 
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and devotion to Him (G I 6i, 72, G III 30, G V 10, 
20,-21, 24, G VI 14, 15, 29-30 G IX 34. G. XVIII. 
56, 65-66 G XII 7). 

74. Turning noi\’' to die problems of moral life 
diat arose in the minds of eai'nest disciples or enqiiireis 
in the age, we have already noticed that there iv^re tiro 
ideals of life and tiTO corresponding modes of moral 
culture and discipline competing in those days, viz the 
ideal of klioivledge and the path of reflection or medita- 
tion on the one hand, and die ideal of duty and the path 
of action on the other Side by side with discussions 
on these nvo ideals and methods, there arose die ques- 
tions of the genesis and die groivth of the evil impulses 
or propensities in men and the means of overcoming 
them successfully and completely Thus i\^e meet mth 
a moral psychology of the gradual evolution of vicious 
tendencies and the various steps through which the 
mastery of the self can be regained and a philosophical 
conception of the hierarchy of elements 111 the inner re- 
public of our mental life in such passages of the Gita 
as die folloiving — 

(1) Man musing on die objects of sense, concei- 
veth an attachment to these , from attachment ariseth 
desire , from die desire anger cometh forth , from anger 
proceedeth delusion , from delusion confused memoiy 
and destruction of Reason , from destruction of Reason 
he perishes (G II 62 63 ). 

(2) Question— But dragged on by ivhat does a man 
commit sin, reluctantly indeed, a§ it ivere by force con- 
strained ? 
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Answer, It is desire, it iS' wrath, begotten by the 
quality of motion, all-consuming, all-polluting, know 
thou this as our foe here on earth As a flame is enve- 
loped by smoke, as a mirror by dust, as an embryo is 
wrapped by the amnion, so this is enveloped by it. 
Enveloped is wisdom by this constant enemy of the wise 
m the fonn of desire, which is insatiable as a flame. 
The senses, the mind and the Reason are said to be its 
seat , by these enveloping wisdom, it bewilders the dwel- 
ler in the' body Therefore, mastering first the senses, 
do thou slay this thing of sin, destructive of wisdom and 
knowledge. ■ 1 j 

It is said that the senses are great , greater than the 
senses is the mind, greater than the mind is tlie Reason, 
but what IS greater than the Reason is He Thus un- 
derstanding Him as greater than the Reason, restraining 
the self by the Self, slay thou the enemy in the form of 
desire, difficult to overcome (G III 36-43) 

(3) Physiological, physical and psychological ele- 
ments of the disciplme of Yoga are set forth m the verses 
G, VI 10-19,24-26 

(4) Q This yoga which Thou has declared to be 
attainable by equanimity, I see not a stable foundation 
for it owing to restlessness , for the mind is verily rest- 
less, it is impetuous, strong and difficult to bend, I deem 
It as hard to curb as the wind 

Ans Without doubt, the mind is hard to curb 
and restless but it may be curbed by constant practice 
and dispassion Yoga is hard to attain, methmks, by a 
self diat is uncontrolled , but by the self-o Uednt is 
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attainable by properly directed energy (G. VI. 33-36). 
Then follows a discussion as to the fate of one who fails 
to attain Yoga during this life by his best endeavours. 
(G. VI. 37-45). 

(5) Triple IS the gate of this hell, destructive of 

the self— lust, ivrath, and greed , therefore let man re- 
nounce these three. A man liberated from these three 
gates of darkness accomplisheth his own welfare, and thus 
reacheth the highest goal (G. VI. 21-22). ^ 

(6) Good, evil, and mixed— f /nee/old is the fiiiii of 
action hereafter for the non-relinquisher ; but theie is 
none ever for the renouncer (7) These five causes, learn 
of Me as declared in the Sankhya system for the accom- 
plishment of all actions The body, the actor, the 
various organs, the diverse kinds of energy and the pre- 
siding deities or Fate as the fifth. Whatever action 
a man performeth by his body, speech and mind, whether 
right or the reverse, these five are the causes thereof. 
That being so, he verily who owing to untrained Rea- 
son looketh on his Self, which is isolated, as the actor, 
he, of perverted intelligence, seeth not. (G. XVIII 
12-16) 

75 The other problems within the sphere of moral 
conduct that agitated the thinking minds of the age aic 
indicated m the opening verses of the chapters. XVII 
and XVIII of the Gita These tvere 

(l) Whether one could perform the duties pi es- 
cribed by the popular religion or time-honoured tradi- 
tions, casting aside the ordinances of scriptures and yet 
full of faith ? 
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(2) Whether renunciation involved relinquish- 
ment of all actions including the acts of sacrifice, gift, 
and austerity ? We have seen in connection with our 
study of the religious environment how the Poet of the 
Gita found around him a state of society in which sacri- 
fices and other popular modes of spiritual culture were 
enjoined as regular duties to be performed by all house- 
holders and we have also noticed in that chapter (sec 3) 
how the ancient customs and traditions had to be very 
scrupulously observed even by tlie best leaders of the 
society m those days, not because they believed in them 
or found them useful for their own moral welfare, but 
because they wanted to guide the ignorant masses along 
the beaten tracks, fearing lest the violation of customs 
and traditions on the part of the wise and pious leaders 
might confuse the illiterate and lead to social anarchy ! 
and disorder We need not, therefore, feel surprised if 
these ideas and practices in his moral environment led 
our Poet to conceive of all moral duties in the light of 
sacrificial ceremonies and to represent all moral actions 
as different forms of sacrifices (e g G III g-16, IV 23- 
33) Nor need ive wonder that the Poet of the Gita, born 
in such environments, ivas able to strike a deeper chord 
of harmony among the various modes of moral discipline 
and means of ethical culture, and also to give birth to a 
higher ideal of duty and a loftier conception of the life 
of action based on self-knoiv ledge and God-consciousness 
(as ive shall see later on) 

That a highly developed ethical consciousness com- 
bined with a vigorous growth of the intellectual life of 
12 
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no mean order prevailed in the environments of the 
author and influenced his moral ideas to no inconsider- 
able extent-may be easfly infeiTed from the verses of 
the poem quoted above, which clearly show hoic a num- 
ber of subtle and delicate problems of moral psycholog}^ 
and moral philosophy that were arising in the contem- 
porary society have been touched and disposed of in a 
manner that is peculiar to the genius of our author. 


SECTION VI. 

The Ideal of Perfect Man 

76. A large variety of virtues, duties and other ethi- 
cal concepts have been presented m rapid succession, 
and almost every phase of conduct m the life of a moral 
agent has been subjected to ethical judgment, under the 
tlireefold classifications of Sattvik, Rajasik, and Tama- 
sic^ (good, middling and bad, or desirable, tolerable and 
disapprovable), according as they represent or flow from 
the pure, passionate or dark aspect of human natuie. 


* Literally, pertaimiigAo Sattv^a, Rajas and Tamas or tbe 
qualities of essence, activity' and intertia. 
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For example, the moral qualities of an ideal wiseman 
and of a virtuous and devout seeker after spiritual life 
ai’e enumerated in the following passages — 

(a) In G II 55-61, 64-65, 69-72, where the marks 

of a “Sthitaprajna,” i e of “one who constantly abides 
in reason” have been given, viz renouncing all passions 
dwelling in the mind, and contented in himself by him- 
selm, not agitated by grief or sorrow nor seeking after 
happiness, free from attachment, fear, and anger, un- 
affected by good or evil, neither welcoming the agree- 
able, nor hating the disagreeable, withdrawing all 
senses from their objects, subduing all lusts, self-control- 
led, with the senses entirely under restraint, united with 
God, mastering and disciplining the self, which then 
moves among sense-objects with senses free from attrac- 
tion and repulsion, and thereby attains peace, as a result 
of which all pains are removed, . forsaking all de- 

sires, free from yearnings, selfless, without egotism, he 
attains the Eternal abode of Peace m Brahma 

(b) G IV 18-23 who seeth inaction in ac- 

tion and action 111 inaction, he is wise among men He 
is harmonious even ^vhile performing all actions, whose 
works are all fi'ce from the moulding of desire, whose 
actions are burned up by the fire of Avisdom , him the 
wise have called a sage, having abandoned attachment 
to the fruit of action, always content, nowhere seeking 
refuge, he is not doing anything although doing actions, 
hoping for naught, his mind and self controlled, having 
abandoned all greed, performing action by the body 
^lone, he doth not commit sin : content with whatsoever 
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lie obtaineth witlioiit effort, free from the pains of oppo- 
sitions without envy, balanced in success and failure, 
though acting, he is not bound. Of one with attach- 
ment dead, harmonious, i\dtli his thoughts established in 
wisdom, his ivorks sacrifices, all action melts array. 

(c) G V 6-2 g, VI 7-32 These verses give a des- 
cription of Yogi or the perfected soul, united rvith God, 
and his processes of discipline and culture, Fule paias 
37-40 supra in Chap. I. 

77. (d) (G XII. 13-20) These verses state the cha- 
racteristics of those rvho are the beloved of God * "He 
ivho beareth no ill-mll to any being, friendly and com- 
passionate, without attachment and egoism, balanced in 
pleasure and pain, and forgiving, ever-content, harmoni- 
ous rrith the self-controlled, resolute, rrith mind and 
Reason dedicated to God, he the devotee of God, is dear 
to Him. He from whom the rvorld, doth not shrink ^ 
away, who doth not shrink array from the rrorld, freed 
from joy, anger, fear, and anxiety, he is dear to God. 
He rvho rrants nothing is pure, expert, passionless, un- 
troubled, renouncing every undertaking, he, the devotee 
of God is dear to Him He rrho neither loveth, nor 
hateth, nor grieveth nor desireth, renouncing good and 
evil, full of devotion, he is dear to God Alike to friend 
and foe, and also in fame and ignominy, alike in cold 
and heat, pleasures and pains, destitute of attachment, 
taking equally praise and reproach, silent, rvholly con- 
tent rvith rvhat cometh, homeless, firm m mind, full of 
devotion, that man is dear to God. They verily who 
partake of this life-giving wisdom as taught herein, m- 
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deed with faith, with God as their supreme object, such 
devotees are surpassingly dear to Him. 

78 (e) (G XIII 8-12) Wisdom is described as consist- 
ing of the following virtues — 

Humility, unpretentiousness, harmlessness, forgive- 
ness, rectitude, service of the teacher, purity, steadfast- 
ness, self-control, dispassion towards the objects of the 
senses and also absence of egoism, insight into the pain 
and evils of birth, death, old age and sickness, unattach- 
ment, absence of self-identification with son, wife, or 
home, and constant balance of mind in wished-for and 
unwished-for events, unflinching devotion to God by 
Yoga, without other objects, resort to sequestered places, 
absence of enjoyment in the company of men, constancy 
in the rational knoivledge of the self, understanding of 
the objects of ultimate truth or absolute knowledge 

79 (f) (G XIV) 19-26 The marks of the wise who 
have crossed over the three qualities — 

When the Seer perceiveth no agent other than the 
qualities and knoweth that which is higher than the 
qualities, he enteis into the Divine Nature When the 
dweller in the body hath crossed over these three quali- 
ties, whence all bodies have been produced, liberated 
from birth, death, old age and sorroiv, he drmketh the 
nectar of immortality He who hateth not light (of 
knoivledge) nor outgoing everg)^ nor even delusion, 
when present, nor longeth after them, when absent, he 
who, seated as a neutral, is unshaken by the qualities, 
who saying, “the qualities revolve” standeth apart im- 
■movable : balanced in pleasure and pain, self-reliani, to 
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■whom a lump o£ earth, rock and gold are alike, tlie same 
to loved and unloved finn, the same in censure and in 
praise, the same in honour and ignominy the same to 
friend and foe, abandoning all undertakings,— he is said 
to have crossed over the qualities And he i\dio senedi 
God exclusively by the Yoga of devotion, he, crossing 
beyond the qualities, is fit to become one - '^vith 
Brahman 

8 0 (g) (G XVI. 1-3). Divine qualities are said to 
consist of — Feai'lessness, purity of life, steadfastness m 
the Yoga of "^visdom. almsgiving, self-restramt and sacri- 
fice and study of the Scriptures, austerity and straightfor- 
ivardness, harmlessness, truth, absence of i\Tath, renun- 
ciation, peacefulness, absence of crookedness, compassion 
to living beings, unco-^'etousness, mildness, modesty, ab- 
sence of fickleness, vigour, forgiveness, fortitude, purity, 
absence of emq^ and pride 

81 (h) (G XVIII 49-56) Hoiv he ■who hath at- 
tained perfection obtaineth the Brahman, that highest 
state of -^idsdom is taught succinctly in tlie follo'tnng 
■words : 

United to the Pure Reason, controlling the self by 
firmness, having abandoned sound and other objects of 
the senses, having laid aside passion and malice, d-^vellmg 
in solitude, abstemious, with speech, body and mind, 
subdued, constantly fixed in meditation and yoga, taking 
refuge in dispassion, having cast aside egoism, ^'iolence, 
arrogance, desire, ■^\Tath, covetousness, selfless and peace- 
ful— he is fit to become Brahman , serene in the self, iic 
neithej* grieveth nor desireth, the same to all beings, _ he. 
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obtaineth supreme devotion unto God By devotion he 
knoiveth Him in essence, who and what He is ; having 
thus knoivn God in essence, he forthwith entereth into 
the Supreme Though ever performing all actions, tak- 
ing refuge m God, by His grace he obtaineth the eternal, 
indestructible abode 

82 Even a casual observer of these passages will 
recognise the moral earnestness of the Poet and the lofty 
Etliical Idealism that prevailed in his environments At 
the same time one cannot help inferring from these 
various descriptions of the ideal man and his qualities 
that intellectual and moral virtues were almost identi- 
fied ivith piety or devotion in those days, and that no 
sharp line was dierefore drawn between speculative wis- 
dom or theoretical reason on the one hand and the prac- 
tical ivisdom or moral goodness on the other, and that 
both were regarded to be equally essential requisites for 
a truly religious man characterised by faitli in God and 
devotion to His service I tliink this fact in itself may 
be taken to be another evidence in support of my con- 
tention that the Gita belongs to a period in the histoi'y 
of Indian thought -when systematic philosophy, both m 
Its theoretical and in its practical sides, had not yet deve- 
loped, and ivhen morality, religion and knoiHedge were 
indistmgiiishably intermingled with one another without 
the slightest suspicion that the province of each could 
be separately defined and systematically studied 

83 We can hoivever assert on the strength of the 
precisely psychological account of moral life and the 
highly philosophical conceptions of dury that meet us 
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in the Gita that in spite of the pre-systematic and imma- 
ture thought of the age and the environment to ivhich 
the Poet of the Gita belonged, he ivas gifted not only 
with a depth of insight that could penetrate into the in- 
nermost regions of moral life, but also ivith a keen intel- 
lect that was able to analyse acutely the most complex 
moral situations and experiences, and to trace the origin, 
growth, and final consequences of the vicious tendencies 
of man. 


SECTION VIE 

The Doctrine of three Gunas 

84 That our poet possessed an extra-ordmanly high 
degree of intellectual ability and had a ivonderfiil talent 
for systematic philosophical thinking will also be evident 
from the elaborate fonnulation of the doctrine of three 
Gunas or qualities— (harmony or purity), lajas 
(motion or passion) and Tamos (darkness or inactivity) 
— m the Chapter XIV of the Gita, and its practical apjili- 
cation in concrete instances \iz m the form of moial 
valuation and classification of the various modes of moral 
and religious discipline and culture, that we find in the 
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last two chapters o£ the poem Almost all the phases o£ 
moral life have been brought by our poet under the 
three-fold classification For example — 

( 1 ) The faith of man is said to be threefold by na- 
ture in accordance with the inborn disposition of each 
man , and the objects of worship are said to vary with 
different types or classes of human nature, and the men 
who perform severe austerities, unenjoined by the scrip- 
tures, wedded to vanity and egoism, impelled by the 
force of their desires and passions, these fools, torment- 
ing the body and its members, and also mortifying God 
seated in the inner body are strongly condemned as pos- 
sessing demoniacal nature (G XVII 2-6) 

(2) Then food or system of diet is also classified 
according to the threefold nature of man, the ideal or 
the best food being held to be that which augments vita- 
lity, energy, vigour, health, joy and cheerfulness and 
which is delicious, cooling, substantial and refreshing or 
agi'eeable to the heart (G XVII 8-10) 

Similarly (3) Sacrifices (4) Austerities (5) Charities 
are classified according to the three-fold qualities and 
subjected to moral judgment (G XVII 11-21) (6) Then 
we meet with a definition of ”Sat” tvhich implies reality 
as well as goodness as -well as good deeds e g , steadfastness 
in sacrifice, austerity and gift are said to be 'Sat’ or good 
and an action for the sake of the Supreme is also 
named ‘Sat’, while oblation, gift, austerity or other 
deeds— ivhatsoever is tvTought without faith, is called 
‘asat’ or bad, or unreal, as it is nought here and here- 
after (G XVII 26-28). 

13 
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(7) The true meaning o£ renunciation is explained 
by distinguishmg it from ascetic cessation of all actions, 
and relinquishment is divided into tliree classes and judg- 
ed according to the motives or ends ivhich actuate one 
(G. XVIII 1-11) We have already mentioned (8) the 
threefold of fruits of action (9) fivefold causes of action 
(10) the three-fold impulse to action and (II) die thiee- 
fold constituents of action as enumerated in G XVIII 
12-18. Again to complete the list of classification accord- 
ing to three gunas, (12) Knowledge, (13) Action (14) Ac- 
tor (15) Reason, (16) Firmness (17) Happiness are each in 
Its turn brought under the test of moral valuation, and 
in each case a stamp of superiority is put on that variety 
winch represents the sattva quality. (18) Finally, die 
duties of the four castes are also distributed according 
to the qualities born of dieir 01m nature, and we aie 
told that man reached perfection by each being intent 
on his ovm duty and by worshipping God through the 
performance of his oivii duty (G XVIII 42—46). 



SECTION VIII . 


Ethics of the Gita— Socratic Ethics Compared. 

85 This long list of classifications and divisions 
and the various attempts at precise definition of ethical 
concepts in the Gita remind us of the great Socrates, the 
Father of Ethics and the Founder of Logic in the his- 
tory of Greek thought As a matter of fact, the system 
of the Gita represents the same clearness of thought, the 
same methodical treatment of the subject-matter, the 
same accuracy of observation and acuteness of analysis of 
the cuiTent moral ideas, the same application of the 
general principle to concrete experiences of moral life, 
as are exhibited in the Socratic Ethics What is more, 
the moral teachings of the Gita are characterised by an 
unprecedented boldness and originality, and mark an 
unusual advance beyond the highest achievements of 
previous thinkers of India in the field of ethical specula- 
tions just in the same manner and proportion as the 
Socratic system of morality excelled the pre-Socratic 
mode of thinking in Greece Noiv, this resemblance be- 
tween the period when the author of the Gita compo- 
sed this Divine Song and the period of Greek Philosophy 
when Socrates formulated his ethical system is not with- 
out Its bearing on the question ive are trying to answer. 
Indeed the paralleism may be extended to other features 
of the age ■with advantage For instance, the poet of the 
Gita, like Socrates, "^vas not concerned so much with Cos- 
molog)^ and Cosmogony, as with the problerns of conduct 
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and the moral ideal of life, and "whatever concept of 
metaphysics, other than religious ideas, are discovered in 
the Gita are given a secondary and subordinate place or 
mentioned rather accidentally, and have therefore to be 
interpreted in the light of the central purpose of the 
poem which is primarily moral and religious It follo-vts 
also as a corollary from the same phenomenon of like- 
ness between the Gitaic and the Socratic modes of 
thought, that just as in the case of the history of Greek 
Philosophy Socratic teachings "^vere not comprehensive 
and coherent enough to deserve the epithet of a full- 
fledged system of Philosophy, but contained the germs 
from which the later systems of Plato and Aristotle were 
developed, so in the case of the history of Indian Philo- 
sophy the doctrines of the Bhagavatgita occupied a place 
midway between the spiritual intuitions of the Rsis of 
the Upanisads and the metaphysical speculations of the 
system-builders so that we must not expect m our poem 
a fully developed system, but rather discover in it the 
germs and the pre-requisities of the later schools of syste- 
matic thought We shall confirm the truth of these re- 
marks "tvhen "we deal "^vith the intellectual environment 
of our poem in the next chapter We should note here 
at the same time that the ethical doctrines of the Gita are 
so systematic and comprehensive that for this lofty 
Idealism and exhaustive enumeration and classification 
of virtues alone, if not for anything else, the Poet deserves 
as high a place of honour as the European moral philoso- 
pher§ like Aristotle and Kant or Sidgwick and Green, 
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Moral Psychology of the Gita and modern thought 

86 We have already referred to the Psychology 
of moral conduct including an account of the 
Genesis of immoial passions and the means of regulat- 
ing one’s actions in practical life as offered in the Gita, 
and seen how it represents a high level of intellectual 
analysis and synthesis as well as a considerable advance 
in Ethical ideas and spiritual endeavours Thus the 
rum of a man of wicked disposition is traced step by step 
in a descending order, from the moment he begins to 
brood over the impure objects of sense in the following 
manner constant musing on the object generates an in- 
clination towards it , from this inclination there arises 
a desire, -which when frustrated brings with it anger ; 
anger leads to delusion, upon which proceeds confused 
memory and this in its turn is followed by destruction 
of Reason, of which death is the inevitable result 
But the disciplined self, moving among sense-objects 
widi senses free from attraction and repulsion, mastered 
by the self, goeth to peace On that peace being attain- 
ed, all pains are extinguished and reason is harmonised 
and established m equilibrium (G II 62—66) Wliich- 
ever of the sense, wandering among objects, gams ascen- 
dency over the mind, it takes away the understanding just 
as the gale hurries aivay a ship upon the ivaters , when 
the senses are restrained by the mind in a man his under- 
standing is well-possessed. He attaineth peace into whom 
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all desires flow as sreams into the ocean, ivhich is filled 
with water, but remainedi unmoved, but one -^vho longs 
for desired objects never attains peace "Wlioso forsaketh 
all desire and goeth oni\’’ards free from yearnings, selfless, 
and widiout egoism— he goedi to peace (G II 67-71) 
Desires are thus the root of all moral evils, and the moial 
teachmgs of the Gita have been directed toivards the 
means to the curbing or the elimination of desires. 

87 That the intellectual environment of the Poet 
had already passed from the stage of mere external re- 
gulation of behaviour to the higher stage of controlling 
the inner springs of action, fi'om the restraint of outer 
movement to the purification of hearts, from the inj no- 
tion of “thou shalt not steal” to the higher command 
of “thou shalt not covet”, is evident not only from the re- 
peated demands for the freedom of the soul from all 
desires and passions, fr'om all attachment to actions and 
desires for fruits, but also from the explicit injunction 
conveyed through such verses as the folloivmg , “Man 
ivinneth not free'dom from action by abstaining from ac- 
tivity, nor by mere renunciation doth he rise to perfec- 
tion Nor can anyone even for an instant remain really 
actionless, for helplessly is everyone driven to act by the 
qualities born of nature Who sitteth controlling the 
organs of action, but dispelling in his mind on the objects 
of the senses, that beispildered man is called dishonest 01 
hypocrite (G III 4—6) 

88 It is also remarkable that the Poet i\phile ic- 
cognising desire and anger to be the causes of vicious 
actions, has yet shoivpn his penetrating insight into the 
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(deeper regions of inner life by maintaining like the 
Greek moralists, Plato and Aristotle, that all vices are 
m a way products of ignorance and therefore involun- 
tary For, m explaining the origin of sms committed by 
a man reluctantly and as it were constrained by force, 
the author of tlie Gita says, “As a flame is enveloped by 
smoke, as a miiTor by dust, as an embryo is warpped by 
the amnion, so is this self enveloped by desire which 
is the constant enemy of the wise and hides knowledge 
of die true self from the agent, by taking possession of 
his senses, mind and intellect, and thereby subjecting 
him to a state of beivilderment and confusion in ■which 
alone the vicious actions are perpetrated (G III 36— 
40) And yet the moral responsibility for an action, right 
or VTong, is fixed by the Gita not on God, but on the 
moral agent, and the agency or causality of all actions 
is ascribed to nature m die case of the pure or the 
noumenal ego of the wise and the Yogi, and to desire for 
fruits and attachment or egoism and illusion in the 
case of the ignorant or unharmonised or those who have 
no self-control Thus we are told, the Lord of the world 
produced! not die power of acting, nor action nor die 
union togedier of action and its fruit, it is nature that 
■works , die Lord accepted! neither die evil-doing nor yet 
the well-doing of any Wisdom is enveloped by un- 
wisdom, therei\nth mortals are deluded (G V 14—15) 
Again, he ■who is harmoiiised by Yoga, ivhose self is 
purified and coiiqueied, idiose senses are controlled, 
■whose self is the self of all beings, although acting, he is 
not affected The Yogi who knoweth the essence of dungs 
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slioiiid diink 1 do not ai'Atliins:": vrhile seeine. hearlnc. 
toncliing. smelling, eating, moving, sleeping, breatninv- 
speakins'. sivine. eraspins'. opening- and closing the eves 
ke Iioideth. the senses move among die obieccs o£ the 
senses. He ivho acteth placing all actions in Brahmt 
abandoning attachment is tmaSected bv sin as a lotus leaf 
bv the imters. logis ha^■ing abandoned attachment, per- 
form action only by the boav. by the mind, bv the Reason 
and even by the senses for the purification of the self. 
The harmonised man. having abandoned the fruit of ac- 
tion. attained! to the eternal Peace, the non-harmonised 
impelled bv desire, attached to fruit, are boimd. Mentai- 
iv renouncing all ?.ccion5. the so-^’ereign diceller in the 
bodv resteth serenelv in the nine-gated citv. neither act- 
ing nor causing to act (G. V. 7— 

W V-iK V S k/ 

So. The theou- of the kforals underlving diis con- 
ception of action and moral caiisaliu in the Gita, is not 
unlike the critical analvsis of the la-^c of moral life and 
the philosophical theory* of duu and moral la-^c as pre- 
sented bv the philosopher of Konigsberg in his Ethical 
treatise. The distinction betvreen the empirical and non- 
menal ego. beaveen nature-necessiu and freedom of the 
moral kingdom of ends die consciousness of obligation 
or moral responsibiliu of the noumenal self side by side 
I'dth die conception of inviolable necessiu binding ail 
antecedent and consequent actions as causes and 
efiects in the empirical order.— all these fundamental 
ideas of the moini metaphysics of Kant find dieir close 
parallels in and can be logically deduced from, the 
Ethical svstem of the Gita. And diis in itself is an 
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abundant proof the lofty moral genius and the high 
intellectual equipment of our Poet which enabled him 
to overstep the highest reach of moral and intellectual 
'Speculations of the ancient world. 


SECTION X 

Highest State of the Soul-Life^ 

The Ideal or the Rational Self 

90 Another sign of intellectual advancement in 
the age of the Gita is to be discovered m the distinc- 
tion that IS made within the Soul-Life between the 
sensual and the rational, between the external and the 
internal, and m the superiority given to the latter over 
the former Cold and heat, pleasure and pain are due 
to contact with matter or the external world, and as such 
they come and go , these transient feelings should be 
bravely endured (G VI 14) The wise are self-suffici- 
ent and do not care for any earthly enjoyments, but 
only seek the life immortal which is beyond the senses. 
They rejoice m the self, are satisfied with the self and 
are content with the self, for them there is no work to 
be done for them there is no interest m things done in 
14 
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this ’world, nor any in things not done nor does any ob- 
ject of theirs depend on any bemg (G III ly-iS). 
They abandon attachment to fruits of action, hope for 
naught, abandon all greed and perform action by the- 
body only (i e their mind remaining unaffected), content 
Tvith ivhatsoever tliey obtain ■without effort, free from tlie 
pairs of opposites, though acting, they are not bound 
(G IV 20-22) Again the Yogi, whose self is unattached 
to external contacts and findeth joy in the self, having 
die self in unison ivith God by Yoga, is said to enjoy 
imperishable bliss The wise do not rejoice in the de- 
lights that are contact-born, which are verily wombs of 
pain, having beginning and end He who is able to 
endure her-e on earth, ere he is liberated from the body, 
the force bom from desire and passion, he is harmo- 
nised, he is a happy man (G V 21-23) This self-satisfac- 
tion and self-sufficiency and the withdraiving of the self 
fi'dm external activities and contacts, freedom from phy- 
sical and sensual pleasures and enjoyments on the part 
of a rvise man or Yogi, as desmbed in the Gita, reminds 
us of the passionless sage of the Stoic school 
of Ethics in Europe But this is only one side and that 
the negative side of the picture, the other 1 e the positive 
side is represented by the folloiving verses,— ivhich cleai- 
ly hold before us the internal and rational state of bliss 
enjoyed by the wise, viz. “He who is happy ivithin, 
rvho rejoicetli rvithin, who is illuminated within, that 
Yogi becoming one with Brahman goeth to die Peace 
of Brahman (G.^V. 24) In the state of Yoga, the mind 
finds rest, quieted by die practice of Yoga , the Yogi iS 
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satisfied on seeing the self by the self in the self ; he 
then findeth the supreme delight which Reason 
can grasp beyond the senses, wherein established he 
moveth not from Reality (G VI 20—21) In such a 
high level of spiritual culture the summum bonum of 
human life is reached, when man does not wish for any- 
thing better, when even the greatest sorrow cannot shake 
him, when all possibility of pain is removed (G VI 22— 
23) ^ Supreme joy comes to tins Yogi, whose mind is 
-peaceful, whose passion is calmed, who is sinless and par- 
takes of- the nature of Brahman Having put away all 
sms, and ever harmonismg the self, he thus enj'oyeth de- 
lightfully the infinite bliss of contact with the Eternal 
Br-ahman (G, VI 27—28) 

91 Now, an impartial student of the Gita will re- 
cognise in these lines not the Utopian vision of a dream- 
er, nor the imaginary picture of an unattainable ideal, 
far less the conceptual construction of an unpractical 
philosopher, but the natural and spontaneous outpour- 
-ing of the heart and the faithful and rational account 
of the actual mystic experiences of a person who combi- 
ned m himself the spiritual intuition of the great sages 
and seers of the Upamsads, the religious ecstasies of the 
saints and mystics of Christendom, the ethical fervour 
and msight of Plato and Aristotle and the pure dispas- 
sionate reasoned thinking of Spinoza and Kant, and that, 
-sti'angeLy enough, at an age much earlier than the begin- 
ning of Christianity, and even long before the date 
■^vhen Plato, and Aristotle were philosophising in Greece, 
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Processes of Self-Culture— Practice of Yoga. 

92. The psychological training and introspective 
analysis of oiir Poet will also be apparent if we cast a 
glance on the various means of self-culture and mental 
discipline prescribed in the Gita for the learners of the 
system of Yoga Sadlian— a brief sim^ey of which has been 
already given in the preceding chapter. Conquest of 
the senses, restraint of desires and passions, and control 
over impulses have ahrays been recognised as essential 
parts of moral disciplme and spiritual culture. But 
very fetv teachers have the sympathy and imagination 
to enter into the feelings of the students, to form an ideal 
of the difficulties in the path of the latter and the practi- 
cal sagacity and psychological insight to find out means 
for the attainment of self-rule and self-mastery and to 
prescribe a regular system of training for the develop- 
ment of the latent faculties and potential resources of 
the disciples The author of the Gita has devoted five 
chapters (II— VI) to the solution of tliese pedagogic 
problems. If the Gita is recognised as a hand-book of 
spiritual culture and its moral teachings and practical 
instructions are folloived with religious care and faith 
and devotion by the educated Hindus of the tiventieth 
century, it is more because of the careful prescription of 
the most helpful modes of ethical disciplme and detailed 
exposition of the practical difficulties and their solution 
■\vhich these chapters of the Gita offer to the beginners 
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in the path o£ self-culture, than for anything else. We 
shall give only a few instances of the process of mental 
and moral training as described in the poem Hav- 
ing external contacts excluded, and with gaze fixed be- 
tween the eye-brows, having made equal the outgoing 
and ingoing breaths, moving within the nostrils with 
senses, mind and reason ever controlled, solely aiming 
at liberation and having for ever cast away desire, fear 
and passion, the sage is verily liberated (G V 28) For 
a sage who is seeking Yoga activity is called the means, 
but when he is enthroned in Yoga, tranquillity is called 
the means When a man feeleth no attachment either 
for objects of sense or for actions, renouncing the forma- 
tive will, then he is said to be enthroned m Yoga Let 
him raise the self by the self and let not the self be de- 
pressed, for verily the self is the friend of the self and 
the self is also the enemy of the self (G VI 3-5) The 
Yogi should constantly engage himself in Yoga, remain- 
ing m a secret place by himself, with thought and self 
subdued, free from hope and greed In a pure place, 
established on a fixed seat of his own, neither very much 
raised nor very low, made by a cloth, a black antelope 
skin and Im^hagrass, one over the other,— them having 
made the mind one-pomted, with thought and the func- 
tions of the senses subdued, steady on his seat, he should 
practise Yoga for the purification of the self Holding 
the body, head and neck erect, immovably steady, looking 
fixedly at the point of the nose, with unseeing gaze, the 
self serene, fearless, firm in the vow of Brahmachari, the 
niind controlled, thinking on God, devoted to God he 
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should sit harmonised.' Thus ever united wi'di the self, 
with the mind controlled, he goeth to Peace, to the 
Supreme Bliss that abides in God (G. VI 10-15). Veii- 
ly, Yoga IS not for him who eateth too much, nor who 
abstaineth to excess, nor who is too much addicted to 
sleep, nor even to wakefulness Yoga killetli all pain for 
him who is regulated in eating and amusement, regulat- 
ed in performing actions, regulated in sleeping and 
waking When his subdued thought is fixed m the self, 
free from longing after all desirable things, tlien it is 
said “He is harmonised ” As a lamp m a windless place 
flickereth not, to such is likened the Yogi of subdued 
thought absorbed in the Yoga of the Self (G VI 16-19). 
This Yoga must be clung to with a firm conviction and 
with undesponding mind Abandoning ivithout reserve 
all desires born of the imagination by the mind curbing 
in the aggi'egate of the senses, on every side, little by little 
let him gam tranquility by means of Reason, conti oiled 
by steadiness , having made the mind abide m the self, let 
him not think of anything As often as the wavering and 
unsteady mind goeth forth so often receiving it in, let 
him bring it under the control of the self (G VI 23- 
26) For one whose mind is restless, impetuous, strong, 
and difficult to bend, and who finds it as hard to curb as 
the wind, it is not possible to grasp the meaning of Yoga 
and see the stable foundation of equanimity required for 
the practice of Yoga But, says our author, die mind 
may be curbed by constant practice and by disposition : 
It is hard to attain, no doubt, by a self that is uncon trol- 
ded, but by the self-controlled, it is attainable by piopcrly 
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directed energy, (G. VI 35-36), Even the unsubdued, 
whose mind wanders away jfrom Yoga and who fails to 
attain perfection in Yoga, but who posesseth faith, has 
a message of hope from the Poet Ke is not destroyed 
like a rent cloud, fallen from both the worlds, but hav- 
ing obtained the worlds of the pious in deeds and dwelt 
there for immemorial years, he who fell from Yoga is 
reborn in a pure and blessed house or may be born into 
a family of wise Yogis— a birth which is difficult to ob 
tain in the world There he recovereth the characteris- 
tics belonging to the former body and with these he again 
striveth for perfection By that former habit he is irie- 
sistibly swept away. The Yogi, striving ivith 

assiduity, purified from sm, fully perfected through 
manifold births, reacheth the supreme goal Thus we 
find that the means to the attainment of Yoga or perfec- 
tion of culture, prescribed by the Gita, not only includes 
certain psychological and physiological processes as pre- 
limmarv disciplines, but also involves a faith in the fu- 
ture life based on the metaphysical theory of transmigra- 
tion That the physical basis of mind and the influence 
of local position, bodily posture, and the physiological 
conditions of die oiganism on the mental dispositions and 
moial training and character of the individual were not 
unknovm to the ancient Indians, but formed an essen- 
tial element in their educational methods can be gathered 
from the verses, G V 27 , G VI 10-13, 16-17, quoted 
aboi'e as well as from the veises, G VIII 10-13, 
fi-7, G II G XV 7-9, G XVII 8-11, G XVIII 52- 
which imply an intimate connection betiveen the mental 
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and moral life on die one hand and die condition of the 
pli'ssical life and its environments on die other. 

The body, the mind and the soul irere thus regard- 
ed in those days as forming an organic unity, so tliat the 
control and disciplme of the one is*as considered to be in- 
dispensable to the trainmg and culture of the other, and 
no spiritual perfection could be acquired by one who 
neglected die body and its requirements or ignored tlie 
physical and physiological aspects of his mental life and 
eniTTOinnents 

93. We have already seen that there ts*as no hard 
and fast distinction made in the days of the composition 
of the Gita bettveen the philosophical, religious and 
moral consciousness of man and that eacli iras insepar- 
ably blended irfdi the odier. It is therefore quite natural 
that the moral disciplines and psychical training present- 
ed by our poet for die seeker after spiritual culture 01 
excellence should in-TOb’e certain metaphi'sical and reli- 
gious beliefs concerning God and the soul We have 
alieady mentioned the faith in rebirdis as a necessarv 
presupposition of the practice of Yoga 

The highest state of Yoga or spiritual perfection, as 
described in the Gita, may be represented as follov's *— 
The self, harmonised by Yoga, seedi die self abiding 
in all beings and all beings in the self : evei^ivliere he 
sceih the same (i e. has equal regard for all) ivho seetli 
God everxivhere and seedi ei-erv'diing in God , he will 
nc\ er be forsaken by God, nor islU he forsake God. He 
ivho established in unit} . ivorshippedi God, abiding m 
all beings that Yogi liveth in God, -whatever his mode of 
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living. He who through the likeness of the soul seeth 
equality in everything, whether pleasant or painful, he is 
considered a perfect Yogi. (G. 29-32, VI). A more 
philosophical and at the same time religious conception 
of the summum bonum of human endeavours could not 
be formulated. 

94 After so much has been said about the processes 
of mental training and moral discipline, described in the 
Gita, It seems impossible to evade the question of the re- 
lation between the Gita and the system of Yoga Philoso- 
phy, ascribed to Patahjali, where the same modes of cul- 
ture are explained with greater precision in a more scien- 
tific manner and also m minute-detail, under the name 
of Yoga Processes We, however, reserve the discussion 
of tins important problem for a separate chapter, when 
references m the Gita to the various philosophical con- 
cepts and terms, current in the contemporary literature 
of the age, will be taken up 
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Scientific Analysis and Classification of Various 
Mental and Moral Concepts 

95. We must notice briefly a fe'^v passages in the 
Gita bearing on tlie conception of the soul-life, ivhich 
seem to have a psychological significance For example, 
the threefold classifications of pleasure, firmness, reason, 
knowledge, actor, action, the springs of action, the consti- 
tuents of actions, five-fold causes of actions, three-fold 
fruits of actions, three-fold divisions of relinquishment, 
enumerated m the eighteenth chapter, and the similar 
classifications of sacrifice, austerity, charity, faith, 
and systems of diet, found in the seventeenth chapter 
have simply to be stated in order to convince one of the 
highly moral and intellectual atmosphere of the age and 
the speculative disposition of the poet. As many of 
these verses have already been noticed in connection with 
one or the other topic dealt rvith by us, rve shall rest 
content ivith a few quotations which have an immediate 
bearing on this section and throw some light on the Psy- 
chology and Moral Science of the Hindus 

(1) Three-fold kinds of pleasure —(a) That in 
■which one rejoices habitually and is absolutely lemovcd 
from the sphere of pain, ■which at first appears as venom, 
but m the end as nectar, that pleasure is said to be pine, 
born of the blissful knowledge of the self 

(b) That ■\\diich aiises from the union of the senses 
with the objects, and appears at first as necter, but m 
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the end like venom, that pleasure is said to be of the 
Rajas or born of passion 

(c) That pleasure which is delusive of the self both 
at first and afterwards, and which arises from sleep, indo- 
lence and heedlessness, that is declared as dark (tamos), 
(G XVIII 36-39) 

(11) Three-fold divisions of firmness —(a) The un- 
wavering firmness by which, through Yoga, one restram- 
eth the activity of the mind, of the life-breathmg, and 
of the sense-organs, that firmness is pure. 

(b) That firmness by which one desirous of fruit 
oiving to attachment holdeth fast duty, desire and 
wealth— IS passion-born 

(c) That by which one doth not abandon sleep^ 
fear, grief, despair, and vanity— that dull and wicked 
firmness is dark, (G XVIII 33-35) 

(ill) Three-fold divisions of Reason — (a) That 
which knoweth impulse to activity and inhibition, what 
ought to be done and what ought not to be done, fear 
and fearlessness, bondage and liberation— that Reason iS 
pure 

(b) That by which one understandeth not in their 
true nature, right and ivrrong and also ivhat ought to be 
done and ivhat ought not to be done, that Reason is 
passion-born 

(c) That ivhich emvTapped m darkness, thinketh 
i\Tong to be right and seeth all things subverted, that 
Reason is of darkness, (G XVIII 30-32) 

(iv) Three kinds of actors— (a) Libeiated from 
attachment, not egoistic, endued with fiimness and com 
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fidence, imafEected by success or failure— such an actor is 
called pure ; 

(b) Impassioned, desiring to obtain fruits of ac- 
tions, gi'eedv, harmful, impure, moved by joy and sorrow, 
such an actor is declared passion-born 

(c) Unbalanced, vulgar, stubborn, cheating, mali- 
cious, indolent, pessimistic, procrastinating— that actor is 
called dark. (G XVIII. 26-28) 

(v) Three-fold varieties of action— (a) An action 
which is ordained, done by one undesirous of fruit, de- 
void of attachment without love or hate— that is called 
pure. 

(b) But that action that is done by one longing or 
done with egoism, or i\dth much effort— that is pronounc- 
ed passion-born. 

(c) The action undertaken from delusion, ivithout 
regard to capacity and to consequences— loss and injur}^ 
to others— that is declared to be dark (G XVIII 23-25). 

97. (vi) Five-fold causes of actions— (a) tlie body 
(2) the actor, (3) the various organs, (4) the diverse kinds 
of energies, (5) the supernatural or Fate Whatever ac- 
tion a man performeth by his body, speech and mind, 
whether right or the reverse, these five are the causes 
thereof , tliat being so, he, verily, ivdio, owing to untrain- 
ed reason, looketh on the Self which is isolated as the 
actor, he, of pen^erted intelligence, seeth not, (G XVIII. 
13-26). 

The moral Philosophy of the Author of the Gita 
has been largely influenced by these psychological and 
metaphysical conceptions of five-fold causes and three* 
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fold divisions of actions, actors, reason, firmness and 
pleasure, as quoted above 

98 (vii) Three-fold divisions of charity— (a) The 
gift that is made to one who has done nothing beneficial 
to me, with a sense that gift ought to be made, such a 
charity which is practised in the right place and in the 
right time and towards a worthy object is regarded as 
pure 

(b) That given with a view to receiving in return, 
or looking for fruit, and grudgingly— that kind of charity 
is known as passionate 

(c) A gift that is made disrespectfully and con- 
temptuously to unworthy persons in the wrong place and 
at the wrong hour,— that is declared of darkness, (G 
XVII 20-22) 

(viii) Three-fold divisions of austerity— (1) Homage 
paid to the Gods, to the twice-born, to the teachers and 
to the wise, cleanliness, simplicity, continence, and harm- 
lessness are called the austerity of the body 

(11) Speech causing no annoyance, truthful, plea- 
sant and beneficial, the practice of the study of the scrip- 
tures are called the austerity of speech (111) Mental hap- 
piness, equilibrium, silence, self-control, purity of na- 
ture,— this is called the austerity of the mind 

(a) This three-fold austerity performed by man 
ivith the utmost faith, without desire for fruit, harmo- 
nised, is said to be pure ; (b) the austerity 'w'^hich is prac- 
tised •with the object of gaming respect, honour and 
worship, and for ostentations, is said to be of passion, 
unstable and fleeting ; (c) that austerity done un*’ 
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deluded understanding, with self-torture, or with the 
object of destroying another— -that is declared of dark- 
ness (G XVII 14-19) 

99 (ix) Three-fold divisions of food— (a) The foods 
that augment vitality, energy, vigour, health, joy and 
cheerfulness, delicious, bland, substantial and agi'eeable, 
are dear to the pure, 

(b) The foods that are bitter, sour, satire, over-hot, 
pungent, dry and burning and which produce pain, 
grief and sickness— are desired by the passionate (c) 
That which is stale and flat, putrid and corrupt, remnant 
and unclean— IS the food dear to the dark (G XVII 
8-10) 

It is hardly, necessary to dwell further on the psycho- 
logical, metaphysical and ethical implications of these 
.classifications and divisions and of the Gitaic view of 
he soul-life The verses we have quoted above are sufli- 
cient to convince an impartial enquirer of the highly 
intellectual training, spiritual fervour and ethical tempe- 
rament of the Poet, and of the lofty moral ideals and 
speculative concepts that prevailed in the cultured so- 
ciety of his age 



SECTION Kill 


Conclusions as to the Moral and 
Social Environments of the Poet 

100 Summing up the results of our discussion in 
this chapter, ive may lay down with some amount of 
certamity the folloivmg propositions as regards the social 
condition and the moral tone of the people during the 
age of the Gita and as regards the moral experiences and 
the ethical ideal of the Poet 

( 1 ) Side by side with the sages and seers, Yogis and 
Bhaktas, men of pious disposition and moral feiwour, 
with a lofty spiritual idealism, there were in the social 
environment of our Poet wicked people of demoniacal 
spirit who were materialistic in tlieir tendencies, self- 
seeking in their habits and impulses, and hedonistic m 
their ideal and conception of moral life Among these 
latter were atheists and sceptics, the egoists, sensualists, 
and the utilitarians, who were generally condemned and 
deprecated m society 

101 (2) The social organisation of tlic Hindus in 
those days had already evolved the four principal castes 
Biahmaiis, Ksatnyas, Vaisyas, ^iidras— dividing people 
accoidmg to their nature and disposition although this 
classification tended to assume a more or less hei editary 
character The first tivo of these castes had a higher 
status, ivliile the Vaisyas and Siidras were uncultuied, 
and as such, assigned a lower rank The position of 
women was almost on die same level with that of the 
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Vaisyas and ^iidras. Every individual v*as expected to 
fulfil die duties proper to his caste, vdiich were cleaily 
defined, and social and religious sanctions were attaclied 
to the violation of one’s caste-duties We have found 
reasons to believe that the poet had a libei-al and lational 
attitude toirards the social organisation based on caste 
and tned to give an ethical interpretation of the nature 
of diese class distmctions in society, and of die chai'acter 
of the duties assigned to each, and diat there irere under- 
currents of diought and niovenieiits of social and reli- 
gious reform already irorking in die atmosphere which 
favoured a loftier conception of duty and a truer and 
more spiritual viev,’- of die social organisation, of idiicfi 
the Poet of the Gita iras probably the fii'st inaiigurator 
and certainly the chief exponent 

102 (3) The complexity of die social relations based 
^ on die joint famdy system and die highly developed sense 
of tribal unity not only gave rise to customs and tradi- 
tions idiich had to be scrupulously observed by die 
leaders in the interest of the igiioi'ant masses and for die 
consen^tion and betterment of die social oiganisation, 
but also prepared die ivay for the refinement of feeling, 
delicacy of sentiments and tenderness of emotions, idiicli 
have since characterised die Hindus We have seen hoiv 
ancestor-irorship and superstitious regard for and sub- 
mission to one’s elders and preceptors, and hatred of all 
diat leads to the corruption of the family and the con- 
fusion of the castes, and also to die consequent degenera- 
tion of die race irere the deep-rooted springs of actions, 
and how religion was the centre of moral life and the 
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foundation of the institution of family and of the social 
structure in those days The author of the Gita was 
conservative enough to raise his voice against those who 
favoured the renunciation of the customs and rites and 
the violations of ancient traditions, but at the same time 
he ivas wise and devout enough to seek for the rational 
basis of tliese customs and traditions and to enjoin that 
their observances must be accompanied by the high 
ideal of devotion to God and freedom from passion or 
attachment to action and desire for rewards. I have also 
maintained that the Gita was prior in origin to the 
Manusamhita, as the latter elaborates the Hindu insti- 
tution of four Asramas, while the formers does not men- 
tion It even once but rather shoivs the same attitude 
toivards the various stages of life as the older Upani?ads. 

103 (4) The moral ideas of the poet and the moral 
ethos of his society ivere, as we have seen, very intimately 
connected -with a deeply spiritual religion on the one 
hand and with highly intellectual speculations on the 
Psychology and the Metaphysics of moral life on the 
other Thus we have inferred from the systematic ac- 
count of the genesis of immoral impulses, of the process- 
es of restraining senses and attaining self-control, fi'om 
the acute analysis of the various mental elements that 
enter into the constitution of tlie inner republic, from 
the array of divisions, classifications, and definitions, of 
concepts in accordance ivith a piecise method of moral 
\aluation and fiom the vaiious descriptions of the types 
of wise men or devotees 01 Yogi as ivell as, the long list 
of virtues or moral qualities found in tlie Gitr "^lat 
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the Poet not only lived in an environment, deeply satu- 
rated ivith religious fen^our and moral earnestness, and 
highly surcharged with intellectual speculations, but 
also was himself a moral and mtellectual genius of the 
highest order, gifted '^vith a spiritual intuition of moral 
values and a rational insight into the significance of cur- 
rent moral ideas and practices which enabled him to re- 
concile and bring into a harmony apparently conflicting 
modes of discipline and divergent ideals of culture, and 
that he had the ethical insight and genius of an Aristotle 
and Kant, and the philosophical talent and intellectual 
grasp of a Yajfiavalkya or a Socrates, combined widi the 
religious zeal of a Buddlia or Jesus and the mystic ecstasy 
of a Plotinus or Eckhert 

104 (5) Lastly, I have compared the age of the Gita 
in relation to the Indian systems of Philosophy ■with the 
age of Socratic Ethics in relation to the systems of Plato 
and Aristotle in the history of Greek Philosophy, and 
concluded therefrom that die Gita gives us indeed a 
highly systematic form of Ethics and religion, but as re- 
gards metaphysics or philosophy proper, it contains 
mainly poetic intuition of truths, -tvhich sensed as germs 
for the evolution of later systematic schools of Indian 
Philosophy. 



CHAPTER III. 


The Poet of the Gita and the Intellectual 
Atmosphere of the Age. 

(The Poet's Literary Training & Philosophical 

Equipment.) 

SECTION 1. 

The Data or the Materials before us— 

105 In the last two chapters we attempted at a re- 
construction of the picture of the moral, social and reli- 
gious environments of the poet through an analysis of 
the various modes of culture and discipline, and an 
examination of the various ideas and concepts described 
and referred to in the poem We shall now try to repre- 
sent the intellectual atmosphere of the age and form an 
idea of the philosophical talent and literary training of 
the poet by the same method Wc are hoivever in a 
better position to conceive of the spcculatn e than of the 
moral and social environments of our author, in as much 
as references on the subject in the poem are too numer- 
ous and at the same time too self-evident to need any 
indirect inference or guesswork 

106 The Literary Training and Philosophical 
Equipment of the Poet can be gathered not only from 
t-he large number of philosophical concepts relating to 
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knowledge and the ideas of Natuie, Soul, and God etc; 
but also from the various references that we find in the 
Gita to such terms as the Vedas, the Vedanta, the 
Brahmasuti-as, Sankhya and Yoga and to such great 
authorities on ancient philosophical and religious tcorks 
of India as Kapila, Vyasa, Namda ; as tcell as to quasi- 
historical personages and mythical gods, 'which abound in 
the narration of Divine Manifestations in the tenth 
chapter of our poem For example, our Poet not only 
expressly mentions the names of great Rsis like N^da, 
Asita, Devala, Vyasa and Kapila, and Bhrgu , and of the 
classes -of Nature-gods like Devas, Aditya, Vasus and 
jMaruts and Rudras ivith Indra (\^asava), Visnii, Agni 
(Pavaka), IMarichf and Sankara as their heads, but also 
alludes to seven hlaliarsis, four earlier ones, Manus, as 
irell as to Kin^era (^httesha), the chief of Yaksa 
Raksas, Brhaspati, the chief of Priests, Skanda, the chief 
of Generals (of the heavenly army), Chitraratha, die 
the chief of Gandan as, Kandarpa, the presiding deity of 
the progenitors, YRSiiki, the chief of the snakes (sarpas), 
Ananta, the chief of the Nagas, Varuna, of the Yadas 
(sea-dwellers), Arjyama of the Pitris, Prahlada among the 
Daityas, Yama among the controllers, Rama among the 
weapon-weilders, Usana of the poets Besides ive have 
such significant names as the mountains of Him^aya and 
Meru, the horse called Ucchaihsra^ a, ichich is said to 
ha-te Its origin in Ainrita (nector), the elephant called 
Airavata, the "^veapon called Thunderbolt and the bird 
called Vainateya, the co-w called Kamadhiik (Fulfiller of 
all desires), Fish called Makara, the river knoivn as 
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Jahnavi, Marga^Irsa as the chief of the month, Gayatri, 
as chief of the Chhandas, Brhat Sama of the Sama, a 
kind of yajna known as japayajna Add to all this the 
names of the Vedic gods Aswin (the twins) and Visve, 
and one will be able to imagine the vastness of the range 
of literature in those days, from which the poet of the 
Bhagavadgita* had drawn his materials, 

loy The intellectual height of the poet’s surround- 
ing will be apparent to any one who considers the impli- 
cations of such places where God is said to be the Mind 
among the senses, as consciousness (Chetana) among the 
Imng beings, as One syllable (Aksara i e OM) among the 
Words, as Time among those that calculate or measure, 
as the Science of the Self (or Philosophy) among the 
sciences, (Vidyas), as debate among the debaters, as the 
first letter (a) among the alphabets, and lastly such verses 
as the G VII 29—30 and G VIII 1—2 where we find 
a number of technical philosophical concepts which seem 
to have been of dominating interest to all thoughtful 
minds in those days, e g they who take refuge in God 
and strive with a view to attain liberation from birth 
and death are said to know Brahma, the Tvhole of 
Adhydlma (science concerning the self) all actions, 
Adhibhutam (all relating to the Elements), Adhidaiva 
(all relating to the gods), Adhiyajnam (all pertaining to 
Sacrifices) and also know God at the time of departing 
from the "world In the eighth chapter, Arjuna asks of his 

* I mean the Gita in its present form including epic re- 
dactor’s interpolations, if any. 
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spiritual Guide, friend and philosopher as to the mean- 
ings of these expressions and is told that Brahma is the 
Supreme Imperishable (Eternal), Adhydtma is His essen- 
tial Nature, Action consists in the Sacrifice(or emanat- 
ing) that causes the birth of beings Adhihhuta is the 
perishable nature and Adhidaivafam is the individual 
Self, the Ining energy*. Adliivajha is God himself as dtcel- 
ling in the embodied beings Then follotcs a detailed 
description of hotv a man who casts ofE the body think- 
ing upon God only at the time of tlie end enters into 
the essential natm'e of God 

108 It is in these philosophical mythical and liter- 
ar}" allusions and references, if an}'i\’here, tliat a student 
of Histor)' rvill look for materials that may enlighten him 
not only as to the age of die Gita, but also as to the intel- 
lectual environment and literar)* culture of the Poet. 
One cannot help remarking diat in many of diese pas- 
sages the resemblance of the Gita to die Puranas and to 
the later didactic pieces of the Epic Mahabharata is more 
dian evident.— so much so that one is led to suspect “the 
touch of a modernising hand’ and a refashioning of die 
style and contents in our poem as Hopkins and Garbe 
have done It i\dil be therefore necessar}' to subject 
these references and allusions to a detailed examination 
with a lieiv to discover, if diere are any traces of in- 
terpolation in the text or any evidences of die later 
origin of the Gita bringing it doim to the Epic and the 
Puranic Age and also to find out if there are sufficient 
reasons in favour of the view we have been maintaining 
throughout, that the poem belongs to the Upanisadic 
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strata of the developiUent of Indian literature and exis- 
ted in fact as an Upanisad in its original fonn until it 
was incorporated in tlie Mahabharata Epic -with neces- 
sary modifications by interested parties. When these 
questions are satisfactorily settled, 'sve shall not find it 
difficult to assign the rightful position of the Gita in the 
ancient literature of India and to understand the ethical, 
philosophical and religious teachings of our poet in tlie 
proper perspective both of their true historical relations 
and of tlieir logical bearing 

log The intellectual outlook of the Poet as reflected 
in the theoretical concepts and philosophical topics 
found scattered in die poem, which may be conveniently 
classified into folloiving gi'oups — (i) Conception of 
knowledge, (2) Psychology and Metaphysics of the soul- 
life, (3) Philosophy of Nature, (4) Idea of God, (5) No- 
tions about the Future life and the Summum Bonum. 

It IS to be remembered that ive are concerned here 
ividi the pi oofs of die speculative atmosphere of the 
times ivith a weiv to finding out, if possible, die philo- 
sophical pre-suppositions of the thought-system of our 
poet It i\all dierefore serve our purpose sufficiently 
ivell, if ive simply folloiv the exact ivords and phraseology 
of die poem itself, and put them 111 a systematic form, 
isnthout introducing any exposition and interpretation or 
passing any judgment of our own, except ivhere an infer- 
ence froni the various passages quoted seems to be called 
for. ^Ve shall resen^e for a later occassion the critical 
study of die origin of the various conceptions and the 
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•comparative estimate of their values m the histon* o£ 
tTOrld-philosophy in general, and of Indian tlioiight in 
particular. 


SECTION II 

Conception of KNO-^\Tr:DGE. 

(a) Supermac) of Wisdom, 

110. Wq have alreadv seen that knoisdedsfe. reason, 

j O 

T^Tsdom and intellectual activity occupied a ven* promi- 
nent position in the svstem of spiritual culture in the 
da’^s of the Gita and that isisdom i\*as regarded as die 

* O 

best of all sacrifices and as the quickest padi diat leads 
man to peace Thus ^re are told. ‘Better than die 
sacrifice of any objects is the sacrifice of idsdom : all 
actions in their entirety culmmate in idsdom' (G T 
33). That there vere various modes of discipline 
enjoined for the acquisition of isdsdom and that lari- 
ous classes of teachers existed for imparting instructions 
to disciples is clearly hinted in die I’erse that folloi\'s 
next. VIZ. “Learn thou this by discipleship b} investi- 
gation, and by sendee. The nfise. die seers of the essence 
of things, ivill instruct thee in insdom” (G. IV 34). 
^Visdom is held to be the best purifier in the ivorld and 
it can be attained by a man who is full of faith and iv'ho 
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has mastery over his senses (G IV 38-39) When this 
wisdom is enveloped by unwisdom, mortals are deluded, 
but m those •whose umvisdom is destroyed by the wisdom 
of the self, 'wisdom shines as the sun reveals the Supreme 
(G V 15-16) The ideal sage or Yogi of the Gita is 
said to be satisfied with wisdom and kno'wledge (V. 18) 
and to find supreme delight ivhich reason can grasp but 
which IS beyond the senses (G VI 21) The highest 
state of knowledge attainable by a Yogi consists in “see- 
ing the self abiding in all beings and all beings in the 
self, and seeing the same everyivhere,” or in other words, 
“seeing God in every object and seeing everything in 
God” (G VI 29-30) It IS therefore natural that after 
the discussion on the moral ideal of duty and practice 
of yaga m the first six chapters, the poet of the Gita 
passes on to the metaphysical portion of his treatise 
dealmg with the philosophical conception of God and 
His relation to the self and the '^wrld The seventh 
chapter tells us how God can be known absolutely -^vith- 
out doubt and m His fullness by one whose mind clings 
to Him, -^sdio IS united 111 Yoga -ivith him, and ivho take^ 
refuge in Him, and this knoivledge is said to be the very 
perfection of ixnsdom, -which having been acquiied leaves 
nothing else to be knoivn . haidly one among thousands 
of men, -^ve are told, stiives foi this perfection, and of 
the successful strivers hardly one knoivs God m essence 
(G VIII 3) 

1 1 1 Primac) of knoidcdge is also shoivn by the in- 
clusion of seekeis aftei knowledge as ■^\-ell as tlie inse 
among tlie four classes of devotees of God, and the re- 

17 



-w/j irs BAcii-r,: 


GROUND 


Do.sl,ippi„o ,hc One God, as the 
,nu] non as ihc vciy self of God, foi 
‘’H <‘,hl. .i ^^,s( nun nhn icaliscs that God is all in 
'Gi I'' 1.0 f. and sudi a n isdoin and leahsation of God 
fou In nn<l onh as a icsiilt o/ spiritual endeavouis 
.<n main l)ii!fis((, ^'f/j 'i'hc omniscience attam- 
cil })\ a \(»oj i\ gnen a moic or Jess exxaggerated forni of 
ixjue'.sion in the \cises G VJJ og-^o and G VIU 
jy-ein nheicni i( is <isscitcd tJiat a hnows Biah- 

inan all alioiu i/ic seJ/, the n’holc Iield of acLion, and 
knows (.(id .IS piesiding o\ci tJic elements, over the 
gotls and oiei ihc saciilices besides he is said to knoiv 
God c\cn in tlic houi of his dcpaituie and to transcend 
ihc liiuis of nieiitoiious deeds attached to the study of 
the Vedas, to saciihccs, to aiisleiuies. and to chanties 
b) \ntuc oi his knowing the paths along wdiich the soul 
IS rcboin in this woiJd or is liberated Knowdedge of 
God in Jdis essential natuie and of His constant activity 


in the w'oild and loMiig i elation to man is called the 
'‘pioloundest sctiet,” combining science and philosophy 
(jhanam wnth in|hanam). 'the sosereign science,” the 
‘‘ro)al secret,” the snpieme purifier, intuitional, in con- 
fonnity ivith the inoial law^ I'eiy delightful to achieve, 
impel ish.iblc. and incajiablc of being attained by man 
wnlhoiit faith (G IX 1-3) Again tins stipieme scciet 
(oncerning the self” (G XI 1) or this soveieign yoga is 
said to be levealcd to men only by the special giace of 
God. and to be inaccessible to the senses (G XI 8 ) The 
representation of the univeisc as the body of God and 
seeing the manifestation of God in each and every object 
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in the tvoiicl of nature and spirit formed the highest 
culmination of ivnsdom, and this “Divine form” was re- 
vealed by the “Lord of Yoga” only to the most devoted 
yogi whose number was very fetv (G XI 3, 9, 47-49, 
51—54) Thus we find that during the age of the Gita 
the highest goal of knowledge was one ivith the highest 
goal of religion, and that God-consciousness ivas the 
culmination of tvisdom. and it ivas for this reason that in- 
tellectual culture and attainment of tsnsdom formed the 
essential element and the piimary object m the educa- 
tional system and the spiritual discipline of the society 
m ivhich our Poet ivas born 

(b) Analysis of the Elements of Knozuledgc 
1 1 2 One of the surest criteria by ivhich the intellec- 
tual progress of a people can be judged is the extent of 
inwardness of thought or of the activities of the mind 
directed totvaids its own inner processes, as manifested 
for instanoc m the analysis of the act of knowledge into 
Its constituent factois In chapter XIII of the Gita wc 
find a highly philosophical conception of knowledge and 
a minute desciiption of the held of knowledge i\uth its 
modifications and an accurate lepicsentation of the 
knoiver and the knowable, which gi\c us an unmistakab- 
ly deal idea about the acuteness of the intellect of our 
poet, the subtlety of his power of analysis and fineness of 
of his mtiospective obseivation A brief suivey of the 
contents of this chaptei cannot fail to convince one 
equally well of the higlily intellectual environment 111 
which the jioet must have been boin and bi ought up, 
and from idnch lie must have imbibed the spirit of 
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metaphysical enquiry as ivell as the method of analysis 
and classification that characterise the treatment of the 
subjects dealt with in this part of the poem For the deep- 
er the region of the inner life penetrated by the mind's 
eye and sharper the division and definition of the ele- 
ment of knowledge found in a work, the clearer and moie 
indubitable the proof supplied to us that the author and 
his environment were highly advanced in the stage of 
speculative thought Let us quote the following, for 
example — 

113. (1) A disa'imination is made betiveen wisdom and 
ignorance, of ivhich the former is said to be made up of 
the best of virtues that constituted the highest moral 
ideal of the age (G XIII 8-12) The Socratic Principle of 
virtue as kno-wledge seems to have been anticipated by 
our poet in its more philosophical form, viz "knorvledge 
involves the sumtotal of virtues Beside humility, 

^ ' unassumingness, harmlessness, forgiveness, rectitude, 
purity, steadfastness, and self-control which are purely 
moral virtues and form preliminary disciplines for eveiy 
' seeker after knoivledge as well as the essential marks of 
wisdom, real ■wisdom is said to include such qualities as 
ser\'ice of the teacher, dispassion toivards objects of sens- 
es, absence of egoism, insight into the evils of birth, 
death, old age, disease and other sufferings, unattachment 
and ivant of self-identification icith son. ivife or home, re- 
sort to sequestered places, absence of enjoyment in the 
company of men and constant balance of mind in wished- 
for and umcished-for eients But to complete the list, 
there are added to these, constancy in the knoivledge com 
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cerning the self, understanding of the meaning of meta- 
physical truths on the intellectual side and unflinching 
and undivided devotion to God by Yoga on the devotion- 
al side as the necessai^ elements of the highest knoiv- 
ledge 

114 (11) Then again, wisdom consists in knowing the 
field and the knoiver of the field, ivhich represent re- 
spectively the body including the mind and the know- 
ing subject (G XIII 2—3) Wliat that field is and of 
ivhat nature, hoi\r modified and ivhence it is, and ivdiat 
the knoiver of the field is and what its po'W’^ers are— these 
truths are said to be sung by the Rsis in manifold ivays, 
in many verses of the Vedas and in concise but decisive 
and reasoned proposition concerning Brahma (G XIII 
4 , 5) The field and its modifications are constituted by 
the gieat elements (1 e earth, water, fire, air, and ether), 
the ten senses and the one (1 e five organs of senses, five 
organs of actions, and the mind), five objects of senses 
(i e colour, sound, smell, taste and touch), self-hood, 
reason and the unmanifested, as iv^ell as by desire, ai^er- 
sion, pleasure, pain, combination of these (1 e the body), 
intelligence and firmness (G XIII 6—7) The knoiver 
of the field is no doubt the subject or the knoi\dng self, 
which knoivs the body, the mind and their modifications 
desCTibed above , but it is significant that the poet under- 
stands by the knower of the field, not the individual sub- 
j'ect, but the Universal Ego, or God who resides in all 
bodies as the principle of intelligence or the Eternal 
Reason in human beings (G XIII 2-3), 

115. (lii) Again the discrimination between Purusa 
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and Prakrti, spiiit and matter has been regarded as die 
mark of real insight fiom the earliest period of specula- 
tions in India Hence the verses, “He who seeth that 
matter verily peiformeth all actions and diat the self is 
actionless he seeth (G XIII 30) He who dius 
knoiv^eth spirit and mattei with its qualities 111 whatso- 
ever condition he may be, he shall not be born again 
(24) They ivho by die eyes of ivnsdom perceive the dif- 
ference betiyeen the field and the knoirer of tlie field, 
and the liberation of beings from matter they go to the 
Supreme (G XIII 35) ” 

1 16 (iv) But what is most striking in this chapter 
is the Poet’s gi'asp of the essential characteristic of Philo- 
sophical knoisdedge as a search for unity m the midst 
of multiplicity and as an attempt to deduce the many 
fi'om the one,— ivhich reminds us of the dialectic method 
of Plato, the great Philosopher of Greece Thus ^ve are 
Told in the Gita (XIII 31), “ivhen one perceiveth the 
li\^ersified existence of beings as rooted in the One and 
spreading forth from it, then he reaches Brahman 
This conception of knoiyledge is further confinned b}' 
the three-fold classification which meets us m the Gita 
(XVIII 20-22), tiz, “That by which one indestructible 
Being: is seen m all bemss, undivided m the distributed 
that knowledge is pure (Sativika) But that knowledge 
which legardeth the several manifold existences in all 
beings as separate— is of the quality of passion (lajos), 
^vhile that tdiich clmgeth naiToty-mmdedly to each one 
thmo- as if It tvere the adiole, ivithout reason, -ivithoiu 
gi'asping the reality that knowledge is dark “ It 
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may be observed that this classification and characteri- 
sation of knowledge has a I'ei'y close and marked le- 
semblance with the epistemolog)' of Spinoza 
(c) The End of knoivledge 

117 (1) The highest object of knowledge is nothing 
short of the beginningless, supreme Brahma, ivhich is 
neither being nor non-bemg, whose hands and feet are 
everyivhere, ivliose eyes and ears, heads and mouths are 
everyivhere, who dwelleth in the world, developing all, 
who shines ivith all sense-faculties without any sense, 
supports eveiythmg and yet remains unattached, and 
who enjoys all qualities and is yet free from qualities, 
idio is ivithout and ivithin all beings, immovable and 
also movable, at hand and yet far away, and ivho is im- 
pel ceptible by reason of his subtlety, who is not divided 
among beings and yet seated distributively, and is the 
geneiator and the sustamer and the destroyer of all 
beings, the light of all lights, beyond darkness, irho is 
seated in the hearts of all, and who is the -wisdom, the 
object of.ivisdom and attainable by -wisdom— all m one 
(G XIII 13-18) 

118 (11) When ive tuin to the chapter XIV, we find 
that the supiemc wisdom or the best of all knoirlcdgc, 
which leads the sages to perfection, is proclaimed as 
consisting m this triitli viz “God places the geim, as 
It -iseie in the womb of Mahal Biahma (1 c Natuicj, 
ihencc cometli the generation of all beings In whatso- 
eici is'ombs moitals aie jiroduced, Natuie is their mothei 
(womb) and God, then lifc-giving fathei (G XIV i-.j) ’’ 
From this folloivs aiiotlicr clement of the saiing knoir- 
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ledge VIZ that the three qualities of Sattva^ Rajas and 
Tam as are born of Nature and bind all mortals but not 
God, tvho IS beyond the qualities \Vlien the seer per- 
ceiveth no agent other than the qualities and knoiv^eth 
tliat tvhich IS higher than qualities (i.e God), he entereth 
into Dndne nature and becomes immortal (G, 

5-19) 

(ill) Knotvledge of three kinds of Purusas (Spirit) 
m the tTOi'ld, viz , die destructible, die indestruc- 
tible and the highest Supreme Spirit is called die most 
secret teaching, knoinng idiich one becomes illumina- 
ted and one’s i\'Ork is finished He idio imdeluded 
knoiveth God as the Supreme Spirit, he becomes all- 
knoiving and ivorships Him ivith his idiole being (G 
XV. 16-20) 

119 (lA^) Lastly, die highest state of A\nsdoni idiicli 
is said to be attained by the perfected soul after going 
through a regular system of moral discipline and spni- 
tual culture, consists 111 becoming one A\nth Brahman, 
Avliich implies that the sage, contented A\uth the self, 
neither gi'iei eth, nor desireth, and being the same to all 
beings, obtamedi supreme devotion to God , by dei'otion 
he knoi\"eth God in His essential nature, A\dio and Avhat 
He is havmg dius knoim Him m essence, he foith- 
Avidi entereth into His Being (G XVIII 50, 54—55) 

120 This suney of the classification and analysis of 
knoAvledge and conception of the nature and contents of 
dre highest Avisdom, according to the Gita, unmistakably 
points to the height of philosophical speculations and the 
depdi of spiritual experiences that the poet found m 
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his environments, and also shoivs that the authoi of the 
Gita combined m his OAvn disposition the sincerity 
of an earnest enqiiner and the soundness of a ivise pre- 
ceptoi No ivonder therefore that a product of such an 
intellectual genius iii such a speculative atmosphere 
should exhibit points of resemblance in its philosophical 
conceptions with the ivories of the gi'eatest minds of 
Europe like Socrates, Plato and Aiistotle, Plotinus, 
Bruno, and Eckliart, Spinoza, Kant and Hegel. 


SECTION III 

Metaphysics of the Soul 

(a) Nahne of the Soul and Its Relation to the Body 
Its pi e-Exislence and Suivival 

121 Nothing is more characteiistic of the Hindu 
Psycliology than the shaip and iigid contrast ivhich it 
has ahvays diaivn betiveen the body and the soul and 
the ivay m ivhich iL distinguishes the mind as a mere 
internal sense oi organ of the soul from the soul itsell 
IF the Ksis of India can be ci edited ivith any new disco- 
vci v 111 the field of huiiian iliought, u is the discoi'ery of 
ilie soul, ivhicli tliey cleaily conceived to be the principle 
of life, movement and intelligence in man, isliich is not 
18 
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itself subject to birth and death, to change and motion. 
The Poet of the Gita has not only been true to the anci- 
ent tradition of the Rsis of the Upanisads in tins respect, 
but upholds the conception of the soul in a manner and 
in a language that ivnll ever remain ivithout a paiallel 
in the history of sacred literature The immoitahty 
of the soul and its distinction from the body foim the 
burden of the discourse of Kisna m the beginning of the 
Poem, and we cannot do better than quote those beauti- 
ful verses in the second chapter in ordei to give oiii 
readers an idea of the psychological concepts of om 
Poet — 

“Nor at any time verily was I not, nor thou, nor these 
princes of man, nor verily shall we ever cease to be, 
hereafter As the diveller m the body experienceth m 
the body childhood, youth, old age, so passe th he on to 
another body , the ivise do not gi'ieve thereat The con- 
tacts of matter are the causes of cold and heat, pleasuic 
and pam, they come and go and are impermanent, you 
should endure them bravely , the ivise one ivho is balan- 
ced in pam and pleasitre, and ivhom these torment not, 
is fitted for immortality The unreal hath no being, 
the real never ceases to be, tlie truth about both had been 
perceived by the seer of the Essence of things , knoiv that 
to be indestructible of that imperishable one The 
dweller in the body, -who is eternal, indestructible and 
immeasurable is said to assume these bodies which aic 
perishable He who regardeth this as a slayer and he 
ivho thmketh he is slain, both of them are ignorant. 
He slayth not, nor is he slain He is not boi n, noi does 
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he die, nor having come to be, ceaseth he anymore to be ; 
unborn, perpetual, eternal and ancient, he is not slain 
■when the body is slaughtered Who knoweth him indes- 
tiuctible, perpetual, unborn, undiminishmg, hoiv can 
that man slay or cease to be slam ? As a man, casting 
off ■worn-out garments, taketh neiv ones, so the diveller 
111 the body, casting off •worn out bodies, entereth into 
others that aie ne'w Weapons cleave him not, nor fire 
burneth him, nor -waters ivet him, nor ivmd dneth him 
airay , uncleavable he, incombustible he, and indeed 
neither to be -^vetted nor dried a-^vay, perpetual, all-per- 
vasive, stable, immoi'able, ancient, unmanifest, unthink- 
able, immutable he is called , kno-wmg him as such, one 
should not giTe\e If one thinks of him as being const- 
antly born and constantly dying, even then one should 
not grieve, for certain is death for the bom and certain 
is birth for the dead, therefore over the inevitable one 
should not gi'ieve Beings aie unmanifest m their 
origin, manifest in their midmost state, unmanifest like- 
■^vise aie the) m dissolution What room then for 
lamentation ^ As marvellous one legaideth him, as 
maiwellous another speaketh thereof, as mar\'ellous an- 
other heaieth theicof, yet having heard none indeed 
undeistandeth. This dwellei m the bod) of eveiy one 
IS e\er mvulneiablc, theiefore one should not gi'iexe for 
any cieature (G II 12-30)” 

122 It ■\\t 11 be seen that the soul is not only said to 
suiMve the destruction of the body but also to have pre- 
\ lously existed befoie the birth of a man , in othei icords, 
being immateiial, the soul is independent in its essence, 
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of all connection '^vith the body, so that birth and death, 
youth and old age and changes in the body do not apply 
to It at all And yet beside the conception of the immor- 
tality of the soul, the theory of rebirths and transmigra- 
tions forms an essential part of the metaphysics of the 
soul according to the Gita Thus the immortal spirit is 

said to draiv round itself the five external senses and 
mind (the sixth or internal sense), all of ivhich have 
their root in matter When this lord of the body as- 
sumes a corporate form or when he abandons it, he 
seizeth these (the senses and the mind) and goeth with 
them as the ivind takes fragrances from their retreats 
Presiding over the ear, the eye, the touch, the taste and 
the smell and in the mind also, he enjoyeth the objects 
of senses The deluded do not perceive him when he 
departeth or stayeth or enjoyeth, swayed by the quali- 
ties, but the sages perceive him ivith the eye of i\asdom 
Yogis also, striving, perceive him established m the self, 
but the unintelligent ivhose minds are untrained per- 
ceive him not, though striving (G XV 7-11) 

It IS important to note that this conception of the 
soul as assuming any .number of bodies one after ano- 
ther, IS common heritage of the Indian mind fiom the 
Vedic and the Upanisadic sages and that the aiuhouiy 
of the Gita has lent additional weight and support to 
this theory in the speculations of subsequent ages like 
the Vedanta and other philosophical systems 

(a) Soul and Matter 

123. With the distinction of the soul from the body 
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there appears in the Gita as a necessary part o£ the same 
system of thought, the conception of the self as indepen- 
dent of all natural qualities and mental activities 
Matter or Nature is the cause of all actions and the spirit 
IS always indifferent and inactive, truly speaking This 
vieiv IS expressed in the folloivmg forms 

(i) All actions are iswought by the qualities of na- 
ture only The self deluded by egoism thmketh, “I am 
the doer” But he ivho knoweth the essence of the divi- 
sions of qualities and functions holding that ‘‘qualities 
move amid qualities” is not attached 

Those deluded by the qualities of nature are at- 
tached to the functions of the qualities The man of 
perfect knoivledge should not unsettle the foolish -whose 
knotvledge is imperfect (G III 37-20) 

(11) Know thou that Matter and spirit are both 
without beginning and also that the modifications and 
qualities are all born of Matter Matter is called the 
cause of the generations of causes and effects, spirit is 
called the cause of the enjoyment of pleasure and pain 
spirit seated in matter useth the qualities born of matter, 
attachment to the qualities is tlie cause of his births in 
good and evil wombs He who seeth that Matter 

verily performeth all actions and that the Self is action- 
less he seeth (G XIII 20—22, 30) 

(ill) Foi the accomplishment of all actions, five 

causes are declared m the speculatne philosojiliy (San- 

« 

khya), vi7 , the bod), the actor, the \anous oigans, the 
^liveise kinds of efforts, and the supei natuial agency, 
^vhatevei action a man peifoimcth by his body, speech 
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and mind, i^^hether right or the reverse, these five are 
die causes thereof That being so, he verily idio, oiving 
to untrained reason, looks on his self which is isolated 
as the actor, he of perverted intelligence, seeth not He 
i\dio IS free from the egoistic notion, irhose reason is not 
affected, though he slay these peoples, he slayeth not, 
nor IS he bound (G XVIII 13—17) 

124 The history of Indian philosophy is fully satura- 
ted with this conception of the distinction between the 
Purusa on the one hand and Prakrti and her gunas\ or 
qualities on the other When we take up the systematic 
study of the philosophy of the Gita, ive shall try to inter- 
pret this doctrine m a manner that icill clearly reveal 
the similarity of thought betireen the Gita and the Criti- 
cal Philosophy of Kant in this respect It is sufficient 
to obseri^e here that a idiole system of metaphysics under- 
lies the mode of thinking represented in these veises, 
vTich should unquestionably convince one of the fact 
diat the Poet of the Gita lived in an environment that 
afforded immense room for intellectual exercises of a 
high order and that he ivas thoroughly acquainted tvitii 
all the technical concepts, and philosophical theories 
prevailing in the scholastic circles of his age 
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God and the Soul 

Relation between the Inchvichial and the Univeisal 

Self 

125 The ideiiLity of Brahman and Atman, the 
Infinite and the Finite Self, or of God and the soul has 
been recognised as the dominating principle 111 the philo- 
sophy of the Hindus from the earliest age of speculations 
The Poet of the Bhagavad Gita ivas not imiflueiiced by 
this conception and ive find a number of I’erses 111 the 
poem where no distinction is diai\m betireen the indi- 
vidual and the Universal self, and as a matter of fact, 
the same terms which are generally connotative of the 
attributes of God are employed to signify the human 
soul But at the same time the relation between the 
Infinite and the Finite self is in many places conceived 
of as that between the Cieator and the Cieated, the Lord 
and die dependent, the whole and the pait "Fhis 
double-sided conception indicates the Upanisadic 011- 
gm of the ideas of the Gita and tlie close relations of tlie 
lattei to the Vedanta School of thouglit 

126 To take first of all the passages ivhcie the same 
term is used to mean both the Supieme Self and the 
finite self, we read in the Gita (VI 5-7), “Let him laisc 
the Atman (the self) by the Atman (the Self) and not let 
the self become dejircssed , for \ ei ily is the self the fi icnd 
of the self of him m ivlioin the self by tlie Self is 
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qnished but to the iin^vorthy self the self veiily be- 
cometh hostile as an enemy The higher self (Paraiiiat- 
man) of him ivho is self controlled and peaceful is uni- 
form in cold and lieat, pleasure and pam, as ivell as in 
honour and dishonour” Here in the first two veises 
the term Atman is used to signify both the Higher and 
the loiver self (or God and the Soul), ivdiile m the third 
verse the term Paramatman ivhich generally refeis to 
God is used to convey the meaning of the individual 
soul 

1^7 Again, in the thiiteenth chapter of the Gita we 
meet ivith verses ivhich seem to identify tlie individual 
with the Universal self or at least to employ terms 
•^vhich generally stand for God m the sense of the indi- 
vidual subject or Spirit Thus ive are told “Superviser 
and permitter, supjioiter and enjoyer, the Great Loid 
(Mahesi'ara) and also the Supreme self (Paramatman),— 
thus IS styled the gi'eat spirit (Purusa) in this body He 
who thus knoweth Spirit and Matter ivith its cjualities 
shall not be born again Some by meditation behold tlie 
Self in the self by the self (Atman i Atmanam Atmana), 
others by the Sankhya Yoga, and others by the Yoga of 
action seated equally m all beings, the supreme 

Lord (Parames'wara), iinperishmg ^vlthm the perishing— 
he -who thus seedi, seeth , seeing indeed everywheie the 
same Lord (Isvara) ecjually dwelling, he doth not des- 
troy the self by the self and thus tieadeth the highest 
path Being begmningless and ^vithout qualities, the im- 
pel ishablc Supreme Self (Paiamatma) though seated m 
die body, Tvoiketh not, nor is he affected As the Omni- 
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present either is not aflEected by reason of its subtlety, 
or seated everywhere in the body, the self is not aflEected. 
As the sun illumineth the whole eartli, so the Lord of 
the field illumineth the whole field (the body) (G. XIII. 
23-25, 28-29, 32-34)* 

128. In these passages terms and epithets (like Ma- 
he^vara, Paramatma, Paramesvara, I^vara), which usually 
carry with them the attributes connotative of the Divine 
Self, are predicated of the spirit dwelling in the body of 
every individual in a way as if both of them were one 
and the same. And the same idea is expressed in the 
verse G XVI. 18, where the malicious ones of demonia- 
cal disposition are said to hate God in the bodies of 
others and in their own and also m the verse G XVII 
6, which tells us that the unintelligent people of demo- 
niacal resolve tonnentmg the organisation of elements 
in the body torment God as well, who is seated in the 
inner body. 

129 Side by side with this identification of the soul 
■with God and the immanence of God in the soul there 
are verses in the Gita which give us a quite different 
conception of God and tlie Soul, and indicate a relation, 
of -^veil-defined distinction between them. For example, 
“kno-w my other liature, the higher, in the form of the 
individual self by which the universe is upheld” (G 
VII 6) and again “a portion of my oivn self (1 e of 
the Divine Self) transformed in tlie -world of life into an 
immortal spirit dra-^veth lound itself the senses, of ivhich 
the mind is the sixth, veiled m matter (G. XV 7) Here 
in tliese two passages the individual is said to be tlie 
19 
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higher nature and a portion of the Universal Self. 
When God is said to be the life m all beings (G. VII. 
9), the eternal seed of all beings, the reason of the ration- 
al, (G. VII. 10), the strength of the strong, devoid of 
desire and passion, and the desire in beings ■which is not 
contrary to duty (G. VII. 1 1), when mind, intellect and 
self-consciousness (Egoism) along with the five material 
elements are said to be the eightfold division of the lower 
nature of God (G VII. 4), when God is said to dwell 
in the hearts of all beings, causing all beings to revolve 
at though mounted on a potter's ■^vheel by His illusive 
Power, (G. XVIII. 61) and when we find our Poet up- 
holding throughout the poem die transcendent natuie 
of God and the subordinate position of the soul, teaching 
the puic^st doctrines of a devotional religion based on 
the attitude of reverential adoration towards God on 
^the part of man, there can be no question about the re- 
ognition of a dualistic conception of the relation 
etween the Universal and the Individual self during 
the age of the Gita. It ivill be admitted that the concep- 
tions of Pantheism and Theism, of Monism and Dualism, 
as well as the notions of immanence and transcendence 
werte equally predominant in the intellectual atmospheie 
of India at the time of the Rsis of the Upanisads. and 
that the Author of the Gita simply breathes the spnit 
of the Upanisadic age with regard to his conception of 
the soul and its relation to God. 
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Gradation of Elements in Mental Life. 

Psychological and Metaphysical 
’ ’ ’ Study of the Mind. 

130 The representation of mierital life in the Gita 
as a hierarchy of psychical powers or principles in which 
the higher elements dominate the loiver ones and these 
are subordinated to the higher and the self reigns supre- 
me, reminds us of the Platonic and Anstotlian concep- 
tion of the soul-life as an inner republic with reason as 
its sovereign And the psychology of vicious acts or 
ivrong-domgs as presented in the Gita also has a remark- 
.able resemblance ■with that of Plato and Aristotle. The 
mind and the senses are conceived as -working haniioni- 
ously in the life of a Yogi, in so far as the former controls 
the latter, and the latter lend themselves to the guidance 
of the foimer, but in a man of evil disposition the latter 
take the upper hand and lead-the fonner “The excit- 
ed senses even of a "wise man, though he be striving, im- 
petuously cany airay his mind Having restrained them 
all, he should sit harmonised, God as his supreme goal, 
for whose senses are masteied, of him the understand- 
ing is well-poised” (G II 60-61) He idio controlleth 
the senses by the mind and performeth ivith the organs 
of action the Yoga of action without attachment, is 
ivorthy (G III 7) “Affection and aversion for tlie 
objects of senses, let none come under the dominion of 
these two tlie) are obstiuctors of the path. (G. III. 34), 
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131. In the verses (G. II. 36-43), desire and anger, 
begotten of die quality of passion (lajas) are said to be 
the enemies of man on earth, idiich drag men by force 
and lead him to commit sin against his ivill as it "were ; 
the senses, the mind and the reason are said to be the 
seat of desire, idiich by enveloping ivdsdom i\ddi these, 
beirilders the direller in die body , one should, diere- 
fore, master die senses, fii'st of all and slay this thing of 
sin, destructive of ivnsdom and knoidedge Then fol- 
loivs a gradation of higher and loiver order among the 
mental elements, which has its root in the Upanisads 
(cf Katha Upanisad) and its fuller development in die 
traditional systems of Philosophy in India, especially in 
the Samldiya school “It is said that die senses are gi'eat : 
gi'eater than die senses is the mind, gi'eater than the mind 
’ is the Reason, but ivhat is greater than die Reason is 
He (i e. the Self), Thus understanding Him (the Self) 
as gi'eater diaii Reason, restraining die self by the Self, 
one should slay the enemy in the form of desire difficult 
to overcome (G II 42-43) 

132 It is note-iTOi'diy that the Psychology of the 
Hindus not only includes mind among the senses and 
places it as the inner sense, higher than die external 
senses, but also assigns it a subordinate position in rela- 
tion to intellect or reason This (reason or intellect) is 
again regarded to be loirer than the self irhich is die 
highest principle in die mner republic. It may also be 
noticed that the expressions like “restraining the self by 
the self" or “seeing the self in the self by the self” are 
frequently met mth in the poem and seem to imply that 
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a division was made in those days between the lower self 
and the higher self, the former being conceived to con- 
sist of the senses, the mind and even the intellect, which 
are said to be the seat of desire, and the latter being re- 
garded as the pure rational self conceived like the nou- 
menal Ego (as distinguished from the empirical Ego) 
of Kant and identified in the same manner with the 
Divine Self. 

1-33 This is also confirmed by the verses (G VII 8-g 
and G XV, y-io) where the individual self is regarded 
as the internal part of or the higher nature of God, and 
mind, reason, and egoism, as well as the senses and sense- 
objects are said to belong to His inferior nature and as- 
signed a subordinate place. We may note that this 
conception of a gradually ascending order in mental 
life of the senses, the mind, the intellect and the princi- 
ple of Individuality (egoism), and the Self, set forth in 
these verses as well as in the G III. 42-43, bears dose 
resemblance to the Logos doctrines of the Neo-Platonic 
thinkers of the West and is also intimately connected 
with the principles of the Samkliya Philosophy. 

134 It is vei7 remarkable that besides the passages 
just refeiTed to, there is an enumeration of all the prin- 
cipal elements of the Samkhya system along ivith other 
principles in the Gita XIII. 6-7, where the constituents 
and the modifications of the body or the field (1 e the 
objective aspect of knoidedge) are described Thus 
the 24 principles of the Samkliya (all except the one, 
Purusa) viz., the five great elements, five pastures of 
senses (sense-objects or (Qualities), ten senses, mind, indi- 
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viduahty (egoism), Intellect (the Mahat or Biiddhi of 
Samkhya) and the Unmanifested (i e. Prakrti) are asso- 
ciated with some other principles like desire, aveision, 
pleasure, pain combination, (body), intelligence and 
firmness in these verses. We shall take this point again 
in connection with the relation between the Gita and 
the principles of the Samkhya system. 


SECTION VI 

Philosophy of Nature or Cosmology. 

135. The cosmological data supplied by our poem 
are so meagi'e that we shall not be far from representing 
the actual condition of intellectual life in those days, if 
we maintain that the thinking minds of the society in 
which the author of the Gita lived, were like Socrates, 
too much occupied with the problems of the inner life 
and with the truths of a moral and religious natme to 
have any interest in or to find any time for, speculations 
on the World-process as manifested in the phenomena 
of Nature. We cannot say whether and how far this 
apparent ignorance oh or indifference to, the details of 
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the world of Nature on the part of the ancient Indian 
thinkers -was due to a studious avoidance of such investi- 
gations as have contributed to the gi'owth of Natural 
and Experimental Sciences in the West, or to the him 
conviction or implicit understanding that the knowledge 
of Mind ivas the supreme necessity of man, and that 
knoivledge of Nature could either wait or was of little 
use for the attainment of the summiim honum of human 

life. But this much at least is certain that the Rsis of 
/ 

the Upanisadic age, including the author of the Gita 
had developed no such contempt or hatred for the world 
and for the study of Nature as is presupposed in the 
doctrine of Maya, which regards the world as an illusion 
and nature as a chain that binds man to the cycle of 
births and rebirths, and according to ivhich therefore 
the study of Nature iras as much to be deprecated as the 
world ivas to be renounced In the Gita, no doubt, ive 
find reference to the doctrine of illusion and the use of 
the term Islaya, but these have a quite different signifi- 
cance fiom their ordinary philosophical acceptation and 
have rather a religious connotation than metaphysical, 
and besides there is as yet no fully thought-out theory 
or system of Philosophy like that of the Vedanta School 
associated with the doctrine of Maya On the contrary, 
the references about continuous creation and destruction 
of the world in different periods or cycles of existence 
and various other references to the cosmological pio- 
blems in the Gita confirm our general proposition that 
the poem ivas composed in an age idien the philosophi- 
cal systems were still in the making 
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(a) The Wo^ld-P 7 0cess—Its OTigin, ' 
Evolufw)! mid Dissolution 

136. Tile Cosmology* and Cosmogony of the Gita ap- 
pear to be summed up in the foUotving fet\' ^ erses *— 
The trorlds come and go, not excepting the tcorld 
of Brahma The people irho loiotr the day of Brahma 
(the Creator) a tliousand ages m dirration and the night 
a thousand ages in ending, they hnotr day and night 
From the Unmanifested all the manifested stream fortli 
at die coming of dav . at die coming of night diev dis- 
solve even in diat, called the Unmanifested. Tliis mul- 
titude of beings going forth repeatedly, is dissohed at 
the coming of night and streams forth at the coming of 
day, helpless as it irere. Verily there existedi. higher 
than that Unmanifested, another Unmanifested, eternal, 
trliich on the destruction of all beings is not destroyed. 
Tliat Unmauifested is called the “Indesmictible”, it is 
named die highest Path They irho reach It return not 
That is the supreme Abode of God’’ (G VIII. 16-21) 
Here ive meet inth the foiloivdng philosophical concep- 
tions, assumed or presupposed 

(1) Ever^-thing in die irorld is subject to cliange 
and all the various worlds are subject to perpetual trans- 
formation and continuous cycles of periodical creation 
and destruction 

(ii) Time is relath e— "What appears to us to be an 
age, or even thousands pf ages— is but a moment or day 
in the life of the Absolute or Brahma 

(iii) The process of creadon is but the unfolding 
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or the manifestation of the plan which is hidden as in- 
visible germ in the Unmanifested, and the process of 
dissolution is the return of the Manifested to the Un- 
manifested. 

(iv) This continuous process of 'coming and going 
takes place according to a law of necessity, which is not 
under the control of Nature, but which is imposed on 
the world by a higher Being. 

(v) This higher Being is called Unmanifested and 
Indestructible and is indeed God’s own Being, which is 
eternal and abides beyond the manifested world of 
Creation and Destruction and beyond the Unmanifested 
source of these. 

137. We may represent the world process of the Gita 
after the manner of the Aristotelian conception of the 

Potential and the Actual, in the following form — 

(Gita ) 

Higher Unmanitested (God) 

(Eternal and Indestructible) 

I 

Lower Unmanifested 
(the ^vorld in its germinal 
or potential state) 

I 

Manifested irarlds 
=:(Creation-Dissolution) 

World-Process 

(b) The Conception of 

God. 


(Aristotle) 

Actual (God) 

(Unmoved mover of all 

things) 

i 

Potential Seed 

I 

Actual 

(fruit) 

=(Creation-DissoIuticr ' 

I\^orld-Process 

* 

the World as ' 
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138. The nature of the world in its relation to God 

is inoie explicitly stated in the folloT\dng verses .* 

All this ivorld is pen^aded by God in His unmani- 
fested aspect; all beings have root in Him; He is 
not rooted in them. Nor have beings root in Him— 
such is His sovereign Yoga The support of beings, yet 
He is not rooted in beings Tlie Divine self is their effici- 
ent cause. As the mighty air every^vhere moving is rooted 
in the ether, so all beings rest rooted in God— All beings 
enter into His lower Nature at the end of a iwrld-age ; 
at the beginning of the irorld-age again He emanates 
them. Resorting to His oim Nature, God emanates 
again and again all this multitude of beings helpless 
owing to their dependence on Nature. These works do 
not bind God, enthroned on high and unattached to ac- 
tions. Under Him as supeiwisor. Nature sends forth the 
moving and unmoving , because of this, the universe re- 
volves. (G. IX. 4-10). 

139. We may obseiwe the follo'^ving philosophical 
elements in these lines, which make clearer what was 
inadequately and imperfectly expressed in the last sec- 
tion (G. VIII. 16-21). 

(1) The ivorld is pen^aded and supported by God. 
God is immanant in Nature and is constantly active in 
it as its supporter and sustainer. 

(ii) And yet God is not rooted in beings, nor 
beings rooted in God-i.e. God is transcendent over and 
unattached to Nature. God is the supendsor of the cos- 
mic process and the efficient cause of the world, not the 

material cause. 
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(iii) This dual conception of Immanence and Tran- 
scendence of God in the World, this union of two con- 
flicting attributes in the Divine Nature was considered 
in those days— as is done also in modern times— as a 
mystery and known as a divine Yoga. As a concrete 
instance of something which is the root of things, per- 
vades things and yet is not affected by things and does 
not add to the weight and material properties of .things, 
the ancients pointed to the existence of Ether— with 
which the author of the Gita compares God as related to 
the world. 

(iv) Nature is only the vehicle or insti'ument of 
God with the help of which He creates all varieties of 
beings, which themselves are dependent on Nature and 
therefore not free Nature runs her own course under 
the guidance of the supreme Spirit The world-process 
with the coming and going of animate and inanimate 
beings is revolving almost automatically, thanks to the 
supeiwision of God. 

140. We may remark in passing that these ideas of 
the Gita contain in them, on the one hand, genns of the 
same problems idiich occupied the thoughts of the Carte- 
sian school of Modern Philosophy and culminated in the 
Pantheism of Spinoza, and, on the other hand, the germs 
of the dualism betiveen the empirical vieiv of the neces- 
sity and mechanism of Nature and the rationalistic con- 
ception of a noumenal iv’^orld governed by fieedom and 
teleolog)^ as interpreted by the religious man’s faith in 
God, a dualism that has been brought into prominence 
by the Critical Philosophy of Kant. TAdien one tries to 
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draiv out the implications of these verses in the Gita, 
one cannot fail to be struck by the similarity between 
the thoughts of the Gita and those of the Samkhya and 
the Vedanta System It is to be noted that the view of 
the rvorld as j^ervaded by God^ as created by God, as the 
lower nature of God, is also expressed in many other 
chapters and verses of the Gita, e g in G VII 4-6 Earth, 
Water, Fire, Air, Ether, along -with Mind, IntoMect and 
Egoism are said to be the eight-fold division of the 
Divine Nature in its lower aspect, the individual Self 
being the higher nature All beings are said to proceed 
from this divhie nature and God is said to be the source 
of the forthgoing of tlie ivhole Universe and hke-wise the 
place of its dissolvmg In G XIII 27, we are told, 
Tvhatsoever creature is born, immobile or mobile, it is 
from the union betiveen tlie Field and the Knoiver of 
the Field or w^hat is the same diing, between Nature and 
God The same idea is made still more explicit and clear- 
er in the G XIV 3-4, where Nature (Mahat Brahma) is 
said to be the ■womb of God, in ■^vhich He places the 
germ whence cometh the birth of all beings In what- 
soever wombs mortals are produced. Nature is said to be 
their -^vomb and God, their generating father 

141 Lastly, in G XV 1-4 the -^vorld is compared to 
an A^vattha tree, -^vith roots above and branches beloiv^ 
This tree is said to be indestructible and the hymns (of 
the Vedas) are said to form its leaves Dovmwards and 
upivards spread the branches of it, the objects of the 
senses are its buds, -tsdiich are nourished by the qualities 
(gunas), its roots grooving dowmwards are formed by the 
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bonds of action in the world of men. Neither its form 
nor its end, nor its origin, nor its rooting place can be 
know here . this strongly rooted Asvattha shoilld be cut 
down by the unswerving weapon of non-attachment, in 
order that the path beyond may be sought, treading 
which there is no return Then one goes indeed to that 
Primal Spirit, whence the ancient vital impulse or energy 
streamed forth. The meaning of this simile is some- 
what obscure, but m the light of the old Nonvegian con- 
ception of the tree of Igdrasil and of tKe traditional 
Indian vie^v of the life in the world as bondage, we may 
understand the purport of these beautiful verses The 
world of men is moved and guided by fundamental ins- 
tincts and impulses as well as by social customs and tra- 
ditions based on the Vedas, all of which have their source 
in the Divine Spirit which is the everlasting witness of 
all the events of history and the growth and evolution 
of society This tree of life has its roots upwards and 
branches downwards, because the ancient Eternal Being 
from which it enanates is the highest reality in relation 
to which the world-process may be said to be moving 
doivmvards The bondage of man is due to his actions 
originating from objects of senses which are nourished 
by the qualities or gunas Those who live and move 
in this -world of sense-objects, of desires and inclinations 
are subject to the cycle of births and rebirths Libera- 
tion from this bondage can be attained only by practis- 
ing the viitue of non-attachment or disinterested life and 
theieby uniting oneself ivuth the Divine Spirit, ivhich is 
tlie loot-spimg of all our activities and impulses, and it 
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is by reference to the universal vill of God that each and 
detail of our daily life and social conduct ought 
to be regulated A thoughtful obsen-er viU not fail to 
see in this conception of the world a healthy, moral com- 
monsense vietv quite different and far removed from 
the doctrine of Maya or Illusion, rrhich has been gene- 
rally associated, though rsTongly, T\*ith the ^'edanta Philo- 
sophy but rrhich is rather an aberration and degenera- 
tion of the \’'edantic thought as represented in the Upa- 
nisad and the Gita. 

142. It is to be noted that there are verses in the 
Gita where the immanence of God in the trorld is set 
forth side by side rdth those where the transcendence of 
God above the trorld is as unmistahably taught. I\'e shall 
discuss how the author of the Gita reconciles these ttro 
conflicting conceptions in its proper place. It is suffi- 
cient to quote here a few instances of both these modes 
of thinking in the Gita. As regards the viet\* of im- 
manence, nothing could be more explicit than the fol- 
lowing 

“The Splendour, issuing from the sun that en- 
lighteneth the trhole world, that trhich is in tlie moon 
and in fire, that splendour is to be known as from God. 
Permeating the soil He supports beings by His dtal 
energy, and hating become the delicious ‘Soma' he 
nourishes all plants Having become the Fire of Life, 
He takes possession of the bodies of breathing things, 
and united tdth the life-breathing. He digests tlie four 
kinds of Food.” (G. XV. 12-14). 

As regards the dew of transcendence, the most 
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beautiful and forcible utterance of the Poet is to be 
found in the verses (G. X. 42) which run thus : “What- 
soever is glorious, good, beautiful, and mighty that is to 
be understood as going forth from a fragment of God’s 
splendour But what is the use of all these details ? 
Having pervaded this whole Universe with one frag- 
ment of Himself, God abides.” We have already noticed 
the relation between Nature and Soul (Prakrti and 
Purusa) in the previous sections and need not repeat our 
remarks here as to apparent similarity of the Gita with 
die Samkhya system. 

(c) Doctrine of Gunas * ‘ 

143. All the Natural Sciences of the modern age, as 
we knoiv them from the Western rates, are based on cer- 
tain fundamental principles and rest on a number of 
presuppositions or assumptions which are taken for 
granted, rather than proved or demonstrated For exam- 
ple, the truths of the indestructibility of matter, and the 
law of the conservation of Energy and the Uniformity 
and Regularity of Natural Phenomena, are not question- 
ed by any student of Physical Science, and the same is 
true of the principles of Natural selection and sundval of 
the fittest and the struggle for existence among all living 
beings in the sphere of Blolog}^ Again the la-w of 
thought, as studied by Logic, has to be postulated and 

* Lit Guna— A rope or string that binds or fastens things, 
gcneially translated as qualities or attributes, but as it is not 
an adjective or abstract quality, but substantne principle, 1 
shall use a better and more appropriate ivord. Element as the 
equivalent of Guna. 
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obseiTed by every Science worth the name. Similaily 
the ancient Indian speculations on die ivorld were also 
carried on along certam lines of thinkmg, exactly defined 
by die Science of Logic and governed by mediodological 
postulates, and die phdosophical concepts employed by 
the Indian thinkers in their comprehensive study gf the 
natural and the human ivorld i\ere not unlike die scienti- 
fic concepts of matter and motion, force and energy as 
far as diem universality and necessity ivere concerned, 
(vide Positive Science of the Hindus by Dr. B. N. Seal 
and Gitapatha by Divijendranath Tagore). r 

144. The docti'ines of the diree guiias or elements, 
viz , Sattva, (Reality or Perceptibility), Rajas, (Energy^ or 
Passion) and Tamas (Matter or Inertia), is one of those 
fundamental principles in Hindu Philosophy, ivliich have 
dommated die entire field of ediical, religious and meta- 
physical literature hi die pre-Buddliistic and subsequent 
ages. We shall enter into a detailed exposition and dis- 
cussion of diis tlieoiy, as we proceed ividi the systematic 
study of the Gita Philosophy, ivhen 'we shall shoi\’’ hoiv 
diese three Principles or Elements of Indian Philosophi- 
cal systems bear a close resemblance to many of the 
modern conceptions of ivestem Scientists and hoiv they 
are related to the Kantian theory of Categories of the 
Understanding as vitiating our knoiUedge of the “Ding- 
an-Sich or thing-in-itself ” At present we shall simply con- 
fine ourselves to die contents of the i^erses m die Gita 
ivhere the doctrine of Gunas has been put forth hi details 
or indirectly refeiTed to. It is hi die verses 5-20 of the 
fouiteejidi chapter of die Poem diat ive meet with the 
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most systematic presentation o£ the theory of Gunas, and 
the whole of these i6 verses deserve to be quoted — 
“Reality (vitality, or goodness), Energy (passion). 
Inertia (lifekssness, or inactivity) are the elements, 
born of Nature, that bind fast m the body the immortal 
dweller within Of these Reality is from its stamlessness 
illuminator and free from suffering (healthy) and binds 
by the attachment to bliss and the attachment to wisdom : 
Energy is of the nature of passion and is due to the at- 
tachment and thirst for life, and it binds tire dweller in 
the body by the attachment to action Inertia is born 
of unwisdom, deluder of all embodied beings . it binds 
by heedlessness, indolence and sloth Reality triumphs 
m bliss. Energy m action Inertia, however, having 
shrouded wisdom triumphs on the contrary in heedless- 
ness. E-cality prevails by overpowering energy and Iner- 
tia, Energy prevails by overporvermg Reality and Inertia, 
and Inertia prevails by overpowering Reality and Ener- 
gy When the light of ivisdom manifests itself through 
all the gates of the body, then it may be knoivn that 
Reality is on the ascendance Greed, impulse to action, 
undertaking of actions, restlessness and desire-these arise 
on the ascendancy of Eneigy Darkness, stagnation, 
heedlessness, delusion— these aie bom of the increase of 
Inertia If Reality prevails when the embodied one 
goes to dissolution, then he goes forth to the spotless 
irorlds of the great sages Elaxmg gone to dissolution 
m the state of Eneig)^ he is bom among those attached 
to action if dissolved in Inertia, he is bom m the tvombs 
of tlie senseless It is said the fiiiit of a good action or 
21 
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virtuous deed is of the (Quality of sattva and spotless^ the 
fruit of Energy is pain, and that of Inertia is uiu\nsdoin. 
From Reality wisdom is born, and gi'eed from Energy • 
heedlessness, delusion, and also unwisdom are of Inei- 
tia. They rise upwards who abide m reality, the Enei- 
getic dwell in tlie mid-region the Inert go do^vmvards, 
dwelling in the vilest qualities. When the seer perceiv- 
eth no agent other than these Elements and kno^veth 
that which is higher than them, he entereth into the 
being of God When die dweller in the body hath 
crossed over these three Elements, arising out of the 
body, he is liberated from birth, death, old age and sor- 
row and dnnketh die nectar of immortality. 

145. It will be seen diat these Gimas are not meiely 
metaphysical elements, but also bear an ethical signih- 
, cance, and a distinction of values is involved 111 the man- 
ner in which they have been presented to us in the Gita, 
so that the sattva element is given a place of superiority 
over Rajas and Tamos and the Rajas is placed higher 
than the T amas. As we have seen in a previous section, 
the concepts of sativa, Rajas^ and Tamas have been em- 
ployed by our Poet in their ethical bearing, 111 the three- 
fold classification or gradation of such of the modes of 
spiritual discipline and culture and of such of the reli- 
gious institutions prevalent in his society, on ivhich he 
ivanted to pass his ethical judgment in the light of his 
own moral Ideal. But all of these Elements are equally 
regarded by die author of the Gita as source of bondage 
ior man and as such belonging to the phenomenal 
world and the real seer is he who goes beyond those 
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three Elements and knows the Self as free from and un- 
affected by these gunas 

146. The marks of him Avho hath thus crossed over 
the three Elements are given in the concluding verses 
of the same chapter (G. XIV. 22-27) follows 

He who hateth not radiance, nor impulse to acti- 
vity, nor even delusion, when present, nor longeth after 
them -^vhen they are absent, he who, seated as neutral, is 
unshaken by the Elements (Gunas), who saying “the 
Gunas run their course” standeth apart immovable : 
balanced in pleasure and pain, self-sufficient (abiding in 
himself), to i\ffiom a lump of earth, a rock and gold are 
alike, ivho is the same to loved and unloved, firm and 
equanimous in censuie and praise, the same in honour 
and Ignominy, the same to friend and foe, abandoning 
all undertakings— he is said to have crossed over the Ele- 
ments And he ivho serves God exclusively by the Yoga 
of devotion, crossing beyond the Elements, is fit to 
become one ivith Brahma , for God is the abode of 
Brahma and of impel ishable nector of immortality, of 
eternal righteousness, and of unending bliss.” 

147 The teim gupa is used in the Gita in a few 
other verses, not ahvays in the same sense, and it may be 
helpful to us to bring them together and understand 
their significance m this connection 

We have aheady noticed the occunence of the term 
in G. XV 2, wlicie the Ahvattha Tiee representing the 
world is said to have as its buds the objects of the senses, 
ivhich aie nourished by the Gunas ^Ve meet ivith the 
term again m G. XVIII 40, which explicitly affirms the 
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all-pen^adingness and all-rulingness of die Gunas in the 
following words, “there is not an entity either on the 
earth or again in heaven among the Gods, that is liberat- 
ed from these three Gunas born of Nature.” Then the 
verse G III 5, gives expression to the practical aspect 
of the Doctrine of Gunas viz that the Gunas are the 
sources of all human activity, as it is stated there that 
“None can even for an instant remain really actionless, 
for helplessly is everyone driven to action by the Gunas 
born of nature ” And the same idea is conveyed m a 
still more explicit and elaborate form in the verses G. 
III. 27-29, viz “All actions are ivrotight by the Gunas 
of Nature only The self deluded by egoism, thinketh, 
“I am the doer.” But he tvho knoweth the essence of the 
divisions of the qualities and activities ( Gunas and 
Kaunas), holding that the Gunas move amid Gunas is 
’-not attached. Those deluded by the Gunas of Nature 
are attached to the actions of die Gunas. The man of 
perfect loiowledge should not unsettle these foolish peo- 
ple, whose knowledge is imperfect.” The meaning of 
this passage will be clear, as ive proceed in our systematic 
treatment of the Philosophy of the Gita, but it is to be 
observed here that the irorld ‘ Gunakarmavihhaga’ (divi- 
sion of qualities and functions) is rather ambiguous, as 
it has been used in another connection (G IV 13) with 
a wholly different connotation, which has no reference 
to die doctrine of Gunas at all Even the expression 
“Gunas move amidst Gunas'" has been interpreted by 
commentators in the sense of “sense organs moving 
among sense-objects” (cf. G. V. 9 , where the very expres- 
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sion “the senses move among the objects o£ senses” has 
been used almost in the identical significance). 

148 This IS another evidence for our supposition 
that at the time of the composition of the Gita, tlie doc- 
trine of Gunas, as that of many other theories, was still 
in the formation and that there was no clearness and 
distinction, nor fixity of definition of the concepts em- 
ployed, nor systematic presentation of the theory accord- 
ing to a philosophical method And this vieiv ive are 
maintaining about the Gunas exactly fits in ivith the 
nature and position of all the other philosophical, reli- 
gious and ethical concepts that meet us in the Gita 

149 We have already mentioned that the Gunas 
have no place in the Ultimate Reality or Divine Nature, 
•which IS above them all and that they are regarded as 
sources of bondage to nature, from -^v^hich the human 
soul in Its highest spiritual endeavour aspires to liberate 
itself (G XIV. 19-20). Indeed the very first occasion 
on which the concept of Gunas is employed in the poem 
in G II 45, sho'ws that the term is used m a compound 
ivord, and the idea of the Gunas belonging to the pheno- 
menal ivorld is implicitly contained in the injunction 
that an ideal seer or actor or even a seeker after spiritual 
life should rise above, and be libeiated from, the three 
Gunas, for Krsna tells Arjuna quite definitely and em- 
phatically, “The Vedas deal vdth the three Gunas, be 
thou above these three Gunas ” But the 1 elation of 
the Gunas to God and the human soul is noidieie more 
unambiguously and positively asserted than in the fol- 
lo-^iung veises (G VII. 12-14) .—“The conditions of Sat- 
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tvas, Rajas, Tamas (Reality, Energy, Inertia) are to be 
knoivn as fioin God. God is not in them, nor are they 
in God. All this world, deluded by these states consist- 
ing of the three elements (gunas) knoweth not God ivho 
is above these, imperishable. This divine illusion of 
God, consisting of die elements (gtmas) is hard to pierce ; 
they who come to God cross over this illusion.” 

150, From this representation of the doctrine of 
Gunas as consisting of illusion-albeit divine illusion 
(Maya) to the Vedantic Theory of Mdyd as represented by 
Sankara is one long step. An unprejudiced critic and un- 
sophisticated historian of the Indian Philosophy irill dis- 
cover in these and other similar i^erses evidences of the 
fact that the Gita belongs to the period of transition 
between the spiritual intuitions of the Rsis of Upani- 
sads and the ratiocinative speculations of the systemacic 
philosophers of India 

151. This brief suiwey of the feiv isolated utterances 
of our author on the philosophy of Nature is suHicient 
to prove diat the poem was composed m the midst of 
a highly intellectual environment, in ivhich genns of later 
philosophical systems were already Boating in the air 
and that the poet was not only fitted by his training and 
temperament to drmk deep the ancient ivnsdom impart- 
ed by die speculative atmosphere of his age, but also a 
contributor of no mean order to the irealth of the Re- 
public of letters, as he employed his poetic synthesis, ori- 
ginality of ideas and subtle insight into moral and meta- 
physical truths in die direction of developing the syste- 
matic philosophy of his couptiy. 



SECTION VIl. 


Conception of God ( Theology ) 

152. The individuality of the Poet and the nature 
of his intellectual environment are most clearly reflected 
in the passages of the Gita where tire idea of God is deli- 
neated As a matter of fact the conception that a man 
forms of God is not only the result of tire speculative 
development of the society or the race to which he be- 
longs, but at the same time an index of the depth of his 
own spiritual experiences and height of his God-con- 
sciousness. In the case of the Gita, the beauty of the 
poem reaches its climax and the character of its author 
shines m its effulgent splendour t\nth the radiance of 
the -wisdom of the Rsis of the Upanisadic age, exactly 
in those verses -where the conception of God is unfolded 
step by step We have had occasions to refer to the no- 
tion of God m the Gita in connection -with die moral 
and spiritual environments of the Poet in the preceding 
chapters, and also in connection -with the sections deal- 
ing -with the Poet’s vie-ws of the ivorld as 1 elated to God 
in the present chapter, as it is impossible to sepal ate one 
particular element from anodier m an organic whole 
like our poem 

153 In the concept of God idiich forms the central 
pivot of the ivhole poem, the ethical, the metaphysical 
and the leligious elements insepaiably blend and mingle 
freely triih one another with the ease and grace of an 
artistic cieation The idea of God in the Gita ought to 
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dispel for ever from the intellectual— alas ’ all-too intel- 
lectual— environment of our age all -the sceptical ten- 
dencies and atheistical thoughts which enquire and de- 
bate on idiether the idea of God as a product of the 
religious emotion coiTesponds to any reality and ivhether 
tlie intellectual and moral attributes of the Deity as con- 
ceived in our mind have their basis in or inhere in a subs- 
tance that answers the religious man’s conception of 
God (c£ Alexander’s "Space, Time and Deity”). These 
subtle questions agitating sophisticated minds nevei 
troubled the Indian seers like the Poet of the Gita, who 
had an intuitu e perception of the Divine Reality, result- 
ing in an unshaken faith that needed no arguments oi 
proofs for His Existence in its support any more than the 
belief in the existence of the solid earth on which we 
tread requires any logical reasoning or philosophical 
justification for the ordinary man 

154 The metaphysical elements underlying the con- 
ception of God, as are found to be scattered throughout 
the poem, may be systematically classified under the fol- 
loiving heads 

(1) God in His personal and transcendent aspect 
(Theism) 

(ii) God in His impersonal and immanent aspect 
(Pantheism) 

(ill) God as both transcendent and immanent (Pan- 
entheistic conception) 

(iv) Relation of God to the bondage and illusion 
of man. / 
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(a) Varieties and Gradation in Divine Nature. 

(i) God as Personal and Transcendent. (Theism). 

155. The veiy first representation of the Divine 
nature that meets us in the Gita is that of a Person who 
IS interested in the affairs of the world and descends to 
the earth m the form of a human Being in order to 
lealise an ethical end. “Though unborn, the Imperish- 
able Self and also the Lord of all beings, presiding over 
nature, which is His own, He is yet bom through His 
oivn power Whenever there is decay of righteousness, 
and there is exaltation of unrighteousness, then He him- 
self comes forth For the protection of the good, for 
die destruction of evil-doers, for the sake of firmly estab- 
lishing righteousness, He is bom from age to age " 
(G. IV. 6-8). As we have said in a previous chapter, 
the theory of incarnation implied in these verses has its 
origin in the Upani§adic soil and forms the root of tlie 
later development of the Vaisnavic conception of the 
Descent of God along realistic lines In G. V 29, God is 
said to be “the Enjoyer of all sacrifices and austerities, 
tlie Mighty Ruler of all the worlds and the Lover of 
all beings.” A still moie peisonal conception of God is 
found 111 the veises G IX 17-19 isfrere God is declared 
to be the Father of this Univeise, the Mother, the Suji- 
portcr, tlie Grandsne, the Holy One, Husband, Loid, 
Witness, Lover, (Origin, Dissolution, Foundation, Trea- 
sure-house, and the Seed imperishable) He glides heat, 
holds back and sends forth the rain. (He is Immortality 
and also Death, being and non-being.” 

22 
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3 f,(). Il be seen dial the spirit o£ die Upani^ads 
pcjiadcs the entiic tlioiighi of diese Hues in that side 
by side ivitii the attiibiues of thcistic and personal God, 
tlicic aic tinges of pantlicistic conception of an imma- 
nent and impel sonal Being. As have stated befoie, 
the distinction betiveen Theism and Pantheism was not 
so sliaip and ultimate i\nth the ancient diinkers of India 
as it is with the modem western philosophers, and the 
Upanisads abound in verses where the pantheistic and 
thcistic, immanent and tianscendent notions of Divinity 


occLii in such natural conjunction as if no mcongniity 
ivas suspected oi known to exist between them- It is 
the thcistic conception of God that lies at the basis of 
sucli beautiful I'cises as the folloiving, ivhere the sublime 
ideal of devotion and self-abnegation is taught in its 
most exquisite form "Whatsoever thou doest, whatso- 
e\'ci thou eatest, Tvhatsoever thou offrest, whatsoever 
thou givest, ivhatsoever thou doest, of austerity, do tliou 
that as an offering unto God ” (G. IX 27) "0^ 

jBx thy mind, be devoted to God, sacrifice to God, pios- 
trate thyself before God, uniting thus the self with God, 


having God as thy Supreme Goal, tliou shalt come unto 
God” (G. IX. 33). He who doeth actions for God, 
ivhose supreme good He is. His devotee freed from 
attachment -^vitliout hatred of any being, he cometh unto 
God (G. XL 55). “They who with mind fixed on God, 
ever united with God, "worship Him endowed "With faith 


supreme, these are best in Yoga” (G XII 2). Renounc 
ing mentally all works in God, intent on God, resoitmg 
to tire Yoga of discidmination, have thy thought evei 
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d. Thinking on God, thou shalt overcome all obsta- 
i 3 by His grace ” (G. XVIII. 56, 57.) “Flee unto Huu 
' shelter with all thy being, by His grace thou shalt 
! .ain the supreme peace, the ever-lasting dwelling- 

ce Merge thy mind in God, be His Devotee, 

rifice to Him, prostrate thyself before Him, thou 

lit come ever to Him Abandoning all duties, 

ue unto Him alone for shelter, sorrow not, God tvill 
•erate thee from all sins.” (G XVIII. 62, 65, 66). 

(li) God as Impersonal and Immanent {Pantheism). 

157. As in die Upanisads so in the Gita, the omni- 
esence of God is represented in a -way that makes it 
fficult for a superficial observ^er not to identify the 
itaic conception of God with die pantheistic, even 
lieie theistic elements are not altogether absent. Thus 
lere are passages in the Gita ivhich seem to combine 
odi the pandieistic and dieistic ideas of God with the 
redominance of die former. For example, in G. XIII. 
3-18, God is declared to be the object of knowledge or 
hat which ought to be known, that irhich being knoim 
mmoiTality is enjoyed, and the divine attributes are re- 
ueseiited as below —‘‘The beginning-less, Supreme 
brahman, called neither being nor non-being, having 
lands and feet everyivhere, eyes, heads and mouths every- 
where, all-hearing, dwelling in the ivoild, en\ eloping all, 
shining widi all sense-faculties without any senses, unat- 
tached, supporting evei7diing and free from qualities, 
and yet enjoying qualities, ividiout and within all beings, 
immovable and movable, by reason of His subtlety im- 
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Deity by itself. There are, however passages in tlie Gita 
where it seems impossible to escape the pantheistic inter- 
pretation e.g. “God is the oblation, God the saaifice • 
God the mantram, God the butter, God the j5re, and 
God the burnt offering” (G. IX. i6) Here all tlie consti- 
tuent materials and elements and parts of a sacrificial 
ceremony are regarded as Divine, and God is identified 
with each one of them. But even here it is not unlikely 
that die audior meant only to convey the idea of God’s 
being present in each and every part of Sacrificial acts. 

(hi) Pantheistic viezo of God as both Immanent 
and Transcendent. 

i6i. A casual reader of the Xth and Xlth chapters of 
the Gita will be beivildered by the mass of contradic- 
tions and confusions idiich seem to vitiate the idea of 
God represented by the poet in them. For not only are 
he theistic and pandieistic concepts placed side by side, 
but also attributes mutually contradicting and opposing 
each other are applied indiscriminately to Godhead. 
For instance, God is generally conceived to be transcen- 
dent in one chapter and to be immanent in the other. 
God is sometimes said to be unlmowable and sometimes 
knowable, now He is regarded as a Person and addressed 
as Friend, Father and seen in human relations, and again 
as the totality of the cosmos itself. The tenth chapter 
identifies God with all that is the highest, the best and 
most brilliant, beautiful and sublime in tlie creation, and 
describes His Manifestation in the various aspects or 
parts of the Universe m a t'^ay that is far from pantheistic 
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But in the next chapter (XI), die Universe is conceived 
of as die form of God very much after the fashion of the 
pantheists, and all die phenomena of nature and acti- 
vities of men are regarded as doings of God, leaving very 
little room for die freedom of die human will and the 
element of moral responsibility, which forms the basis of 
our moral judgment about good and evil, right and 
ivTong The students of philosophy hoivever will recognise 
in diese fwo modes of the representation of Divinity in our 
poem nodimg but a fit illustration in a concrete form 
of idiat is knoim as the pantheistic school of metaphy- 
sics We shall take die most prominent verses of these 
two chapters as instances to exemplify the pantheistical 
posidon of the Poet as regards the concept of God, when 
philosophically considered. There are a good deal of 
mythical allusions and historical materials in diese tivo 
chapters of the poem -which may serve as data for the 
determination of die age of die Audior and nature of the 
society, of -^diich the Gita was a product and we shall try 
to reap as good a han^est as we possibly can from diese 
data m die next chapter of our book At present '^v’^e 
are concenied widi die conception of God during the 
age of die Gita. We shall simply confine ourselves to 
the speculative aspect of die Poet’s representation of God 
as we find it in die Xdi and die Xlth chapters, and 
theiefoie omit all historical and mydiical references 
dierein 

(b) God as the Source and Root of All and the 
Essence of All. 

162. God is to be kno-^vn as the great Lord of the 
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world, unborn and beginningless (G. X. 3) , all virtues, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual, e.g. reason, ^visdora, 
non-illusion, forgiveness, truth, self-restraint, calmness, 
harmlessness, equanimity, contentment, austerity, alms- 
giving come from Him, all pairs of opposites— pleasure 
and pain, existence and non-existence, fear and courage, 
fame and obloquy, and all the various characteristics of 
beings are from Him (G. X. 4-5) Seven great Rsis, the an- 
cient four and the Manus partake of His Being and are 
creations of His Mind, of them this race ivas generated 
(G. X 6). God is the Source of all, all evolves from Him 
(G X. 8). He IS the Supreme Brahman, Supreme Abode, 
Supreme Purity, Eternal, Divine Spirit, the Primeval 
Deity unborn, the Lord (G. X. 12), Source of beings, 
God of gods, Ruler of the world (G X. 15). God is the 
^Self, seated in the heart of all beings (G X. 20). He is 
•e glorious Sun among the luminous, and die Moon 
mong the constellations (G, X. 21), of the Vedas, He 
IS the Sama-Veda, of the senses. He is the mind, of the 
living beings, the intelligence, of expanses of ivater 
(lakes) He is the ocean; (24) of speeches, He is the One- 
syllable (OM). of die sacrifices. He is the sacrifice of 
silent repetitions (Japain); of immovable things, the 
Hunalayas (25), the A^wattha of all the trees (26), of 
men, the monarch (27); of calculators He is Time, of 
wild beasts, the king of beasts (lion) (30); of purifiers. 
He is the wind; Makara of fishes, of streams, tlic Gan- 
ges is He : (31), of sciences, the Science conceimng the 
Self. He is power of reasoning in debators (34); of 
letters, the letter 'A’ He is, and the duality of the com- 
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pound. He is tlie everlasting Time, the Supporter, whose" 
face turns everyivhere, the all-devouring Death, and the 
Origin of all to come, of feminine qualities, fame, pros- 
perity, speech, memory, intelligence, constancy and for- 
giveness, of seasons, the flowery (spring) is He; of the 
cheat the gambling, the splendour of all splendid things, 
of the victory, the determination, tlie truth of the truth- 
ful, of rulers. He is the sceptre, of those that seek victory. 
He IS statesmanship, of secret, He is also silence, the 
knowledge of laiowers is He • and whatever is tlie seed' 
of all beings that is He, nor is there aught, moving or un-^ 
moving tliat may exist bereft of Him (38). There is 
no end of His divine powers What has been declared is 
illustrative of His infinite glory (40). Whatsoever is 
glorious, good, beautiful and mighty, that is to be under- 
stood as going forth from a fragment of His splendour 
(41) Wliat is tlie use of knowing all these details ? Hav- 
ing pervaded the Tv^hole universe with one fragment of 
Himself, God abides further beyond (42). 

163. The aspect of Dmne transcendence has been so^ 
clearly and beautifully set forth m this chapter that one-- 
can hardly doubt the influence of monotheistic fen'^our 
on tlie Poet and his environments. Besides the transcen- 
dental character of the Divinity is also manifest in the 
verses where God is regarded as the combination of op^^ 
posites (eg G X 4 5), and where God is said to be 

unknoivn and unknowable, e g. “The gods and the great 
Rsis knmv not the forthcoming of God, for He is the be- 
ginning of all gods and gi'eat R§is” (G. X 2) “Neither the 
Devas (angels or gods) nor Danavas (demons) can com- 
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prebend His lorm (G. X. 14). Himseli knovedi HLti- 
self by HimselG (G. X. 15). Xo doubt the pantbeisdc 
ideas may be read in a £ei\- verses of the Xth chaDter e 
^'God is the beginning, the end and the middle of all 
heings” (20), "the beginning and ending and also die 
middle of Creadon" (52): but even in these expressions, 
nothing more than the all-perrading omnipresence of God 
may have been intended, l\Tien hovrever ’ice pass on to 
■the Xth chapter, vrhere the universe is represented as 
the body of God and all things- forces and acdddes in the 
rcorld of nature and mind are conceived to be Ihing, 
moving and having dierr being in God, the pantheistic 
nodon of immanence and the divinit}* of the cosmic 
Tcorld appears too ovencheiming to be mistaken. 

(c) God as represented in' the Form of the 

L'N'n*ERSE ANT) NLASTFESTED ACTH'ELY IN' THE 
IVoRED-PrOCESS (ImNLAN'ENT AND SUPER- 
PERSON.-H- Aspect} 

164. In the XI th chapter, at the special request of a 
Devotee (Ariima). God \m the form of Krsna) is said to 
reveal by His special grace His oim in\'i5ible Self idth 
the Universe as His bod^. This form Dhine is describ- 
ed in the Gita as folloics 

“The form of God is beheld as a hundredfold, a 
thousandfold- \ari0u5 in kind di\'ine. \arious in colours 
-and shapes All the presiding Deities of Nature (eg- 
The Adit) as, the J'asiis. the Ritdras. the nco Asians as 
also the Maruts, i e. the Xature-gods icorshipped during 
the Vedic agel are beheld in His Body, as also many mar' 
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"vels never seen before this Here and now the whole Uni- 
verse, movable and immovable, is seen standing in one 
in His Body with aught else one desires to see. . . .With 
-many mouths and eyes, -with many visions of marvel, 
■witli many divine ornaments, ivith many upraised divine 
weapons, tvearmg divine necklaces, and vestures, anoint- 
red with fragrances, the all-marvellous God is seen ' 
boundless, with face turned everywhere If the splen- 
'dour of a thousand suns were to blaze out together in the 
sky, that might resemble the glory of that Mahatma. 
There was beheld the whole Universe, divided into mani- 
fold parts, standing in one in the body of the Deity of 
Deities All the gods were seen within the form of 
'God, all grades of beings ’^vith distinctive marks,* 
Bralima, die Lord, upon his lotous-throne, the R§is all, 
and serpents, the Divine, ivith mouths, eyes, arms, 
breasts multitudinous God was seen everywhere, of un- 
bounded form, having no beginning, middle or end. 
Lord of the Universe of Infinite Forms, a mass of splen- 
dour rediating m all directions, ■with discus, mace, tiara. 
He was beheld, blazing as fire, as the sun dazzling the 
_gaze, from all sides m the sky unmeasurable, the supre- 
mely knowable, unperishmg, the supreme essence of the 


*This sho’tvs that God ^vas not conceived of as the Indeter- 
minate and indefinable Being of Spinoza in ivhich all qualities 
and distinctions iveie merged and all individualities were lost, 
’but rather regarded as the infinite universal ivhole which com- 
prehended all finite paiticulars in itself as moments in its Eter- 
mal Life. 
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ivorld, changeless, the guardian or Eternal Religion. He 
is thought of as the immemorial spirit; nor source, nor 
midst, nor end has He, infinite "^vith force, unnumbered 
arms; the sun and moon are His eyes; His face is seen 
as- sacrificial fire blazing, its splendour burning up the 
worlds; by Him alone are filled the earth, the heavens, 
and aU the regions that are stretched benreen; the triple 
ivnrlds sink doism before His aivful manifested Form. 
To Him the troops of Gods enter in, some invoking Him 
in aive ivith joined palms, groups of iMaharsis and the 
liberated ones cry “All hail,” chanting His praises tdth 
resounding songs, Rudras, Vasus, Sadh^ns, Adityas, 
Vistradet^, the A^inis, Maruts, Usmap^, Gandhartas, 
Yaksas, Siddhas and Asuras (i e. all super-natiual beings) 
in ^v'andering multitudes beholding Him His mighty 
Form v/ith many mouths and eyes, tdth feet, thighs and 
arms innumerable, vast-bosomed, set tdth many fearful 
teeth, the tvorlds see terror-struck (mcluding the speaker, 
Arjuna). Radiant idth many colours. He touches heavens 
ith opened mouths and \ast shining eyes, His sight pro- 
jces a shivenng in the inmost self of the spectator, 
whose strength is tvithered and peace disturbed. His 
faces are set with fierce teeth like Tune’s destroying 
flames; the sons of Dhrtarastra, and witli them the multi- 
tude of all these kings of earth. Bhisma and Drona, the 
sons of Suta, and all the noblest irarriors of the P^davas 
—all of them, hurraing, rush into the gaping mouths of 
God, tremendous-toothed and terrible to see, some caught 
wit hin the gaps bettveen His teeth are seen, their heads 
crushed and ground to potvder. As river-floods impetu- 
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ously rush, hurling their waters into ocean’s lap, so fling: 
themselves into His flaming mouth in haste these mighty 
warriors o£ the human race. As moths fly headlong 
with quickened speed into a flaming light to fall destroy- 
ed, so also these in hasty steps enter within His mouth, 
to be destroyed, on everyside, all-swallowing, fiery- 
tongued, He licks up mankind, devouring all. His splen- 
dour filled! all space, die Universe is burning with his 
blazing rays. He is Time laying desolate the world* 
made manifest on earth to slay mankmd, not one of all 
diese ivamors ranged for strife will escape death, evem 
without Arjuna’s undertakings. By God they are al- 
ready overcome, Ai'juna is enjoined to be the outward 
cause only Arjuna is asked to kill Drona and Bhisma*. 
Jayadradia, Kama and all the other warriors here, who 
are slam by God already ” Here the transcendent and 
personal aspect of God is brought into prominence 
again, e.g , “In His magnificence rightly the world re- 
joiced!, singing hymns to Him, the demons fly in fear 
to every quarter, the hosts of liberated ones fall pros- 
trate He is the First Cause, greater even than Brah- 
man, Infinite God of gods, home of all worlds. He is 
unpeiTshing, Being, non-Being and what is beyond these. 
First of die gods, most ancient spirit, supreme raceptacle 
of all that lives, knower, known, the supreme abode, by 
His infinite Form die universe is pervaded He is Vayuy 
Yama, Agni (god of fire), Candra (god of moon), Vanina 
!(god of water). Father, grandsire of all. Hail, Hail to 
Him, a diousand times all Hail, Hail unto Him, again and 
again all Hail. One should bow prostrate in front of 
23b 
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Him and behind Him, fall prostrate on every side to Him 
Tvho is all; in poiver boundless, measureless in strengtii, 
He embraces all and is therefore All.” Here tlie human 
aspect of Krsna is again referred to by Arjuna. "If 
thinking thee but friend, importunately, I called thee 
O Krsn, O Jadava, O Friend, unairare of Thy majesty, 
out of carelessness or fond loi’e, if jesting, I have shoira 
£0 tliee irreverence ivhile at play, reposing in beds, sit- 
ting or during my meals, alone or in tlie presence of 
others, forgive my error.” He is Father of Worlds, of 
ail tliat moves and stands. Preceptor irorthy of reverence, 
greater than all, there is none like to Him. Hoiv can 
there be anything greater than He ? His power is pre- 
eminent in all the worlds. Arjuna therefore falls be- 
fore Him prostrating his body, to propitiate that worship- 
able Lord and asks Him to forgive him as father bears 
witli his son, as friend with friend, and as lover ivitli tlie 
beloved. Having seen that which none hath seen before, 
his heart is glad and yet faileth m fear and prays Him 
to show him the other fonn again by His grace; the 
Lord of tliousand arms and Universal Form is asked to 
put on again His four-anned shape diademed and with 
mace and discus in tlie hand. 

This form is said to be revealed only by die Divine 
Yoga of God, this vision is unattainable by sacrifices, 
Vedas, alms, irorks and shaip austerity and deep study, 
but it is only by dexotion to Him alone, that one can 

knoxv, see and enter into His being in essence.^ 

*As regards the possible interpolations in these nvo diap- 
ters from the poems of Vaimara editors of the ^^ahabha^ata 
vide Part III. of the Bhaga\ adgita and Modem Scholarship. 
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(d) Poet’s Genius, Originality and 
■ Individual Contribution. 

165. This wonderful revelation of the Divine Essence 
■and its concrete manifestations in the processes of human 
Tiistory is one of the most original and valuable contribu- 
tions of our Poet to the world-literature, and in this chap- 
iter more than an-ywhereelse his creative genius and 
artistic appreciation, his deep religious fervour and moral 
faith, as well as his synthetic unity of intellect and ima- 
gination in a clear intuitive insight are displayed in their 
best and highest. If the Poet had not left us anything^ 
but the delineation of the Divine Form and its various 
potencies as they are presented in die tenth and eleventh 
-chapters of the Gita, of if all other verses of the poem ex- 
cept those contained in these two chapters were lost to 
us for ever, even then the author and his works would 
have been immortalised in the unrecorded pages of 
human history for the lofty conception of Godhead no 
less than for the sublimity of artistic execution exhibited 
in these two chapters But we must reserve our exposi- 
tion and appreciation of diese passages for the construc- 
tive and systematic part of our work in a separate volume. 

(e) Poetic Valuation of the Two 

Opposed Systems of Thought < r . 

And Culture. 

166. It is not to be imagined diat the author of the 
Divine Song ivas not aware of the two conflicting world- 
views of Transcendence or Immanance, nor that he tvas 
-not alive to the distinction beti\,^een the Theistic and’ 
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Pantlieistic scliools of Xheological ^letaphysic^ for as iv’c 
iiave ali'eady mentioned m connection inth the religious 
environment of oim poet, tliere is a clear and unambigu- 
ous statement in the f^velfth chapter of tlie Gita (XII. 
1-8) to the effect tliat of the tivo classes of devotees— those 
who ivorship God in constant communion and those 
who ivorship tlie Indestructible and Unmanifested (die 
neutral Brahman)— tlie adherents of the conception of 
transcendental personal God are better than die advo- 
cates of the immanent and pantheistic conception, al- 
though the latter also attain God with greater difficulty. 
Then again the Gita contains verses ivhere a distinction 
seems to be made betiveen personal God and impersonal 
Brahma, and lUiere die superiority of one over the other 
appears to be maintained with an uncertain tone and m 
an ambiguous language, e.g the verses G. XIV. 26-27 tell 
^us, “He •vvho sen^eth God exclusively by the Yoga of devo- 
tion, he crossing beyond the qualities is fit to become one 
ividi Brahman, for God is die abode of Brahman and of 
the indestructible nectar of immortality, of immemorial 
righteousness and of unending bliss Whether there is 
a self-contradiction in thought here or whether the con- 
flicting ivorld-vieivs (esp. of the vieivs concerning the 
nature of God and His relation to the ivorld) as indicated 
in these passage can be reconciled or removed by logic 
or philosophy— is a question which we shall take up for 
our consideration in the proper place Here i\^e arc 
concerned only ivith the picture of the character and en- 
vironments of the Poet that is presented to us by our 
examination of diese conceptions, and there could be no 
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two opinions about the moral qualities, religious earnest- 
ness and philosophical ability of the author and about 
the height and depth of the thought-circle in which he 
must have received his training and contributed his own 
share of the wealth produced by intellectual labour. 

167. There are three other points connected with tlie 
conception of God in the Gita which seem to lead 
us logically, if not historically, to the various schools of 
philosophical thought represented by the great system- 
builders like Badarayana and Kapila, Patanjali and their 
followers, viz (1) the Relation of God to Man and 
Nature, (2) God’s Maya and Yoga with regard to the 
ignorance and bondage of man, (3) Divisions of Divine 
Nature or variety of aspects m Divine Potencies, to which 
we may now turn our attention. 


SECTION VIII . 

Relation of God to Man 

AND TO THE WORLD. 

168. The Gitaic theory of incarnation which is based, 
as we have seen, on an ethico-religious synthesis of the 
Vedantic conceptions of God and the Soul, involves the 
idea of a loving just God who takes mterest in the human 
aflairs and assumes human forms from age to age in 
' 24 
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order to vindicate His moral government of the -B’orld 
by protecting the 'good, destroying die ivicked. and firm- 
ly establishing righteousness (G IV. 6-9) God is re- 
garded as Creator of the four castes, which are dhided 
according to qualities and actions In G. Ill 22-24, 
God is said to be constandy active iridi a view to set up 
a moral standard for mankind and also to sai^e die ivorld 
from ruin. “Tliere is nothing in the three irorlds that 
should be done by God, nor anything unattained that 
might be attained, yet He undertakes acrioii, for if He 
did not set Himself to action constantly and unceasingly 
men all around icould follow His padi, diis irorld 
would fail into ruin; if He did not perform action, He 
shoidd be the audior of confusion of castes and should 
destroy diese creatures.” 

169. But side by side with diis cream e nature of 
God and His active relations with the world and human 
beings, diere are passages where die poet speaks of a 
non-active God (Akarta), whom no actions affect and 
who does not desire any fruit of action (G- IV. 13*14). 
'\V’'e find the same idea again in G. V. 14-18, “The Lord 
of die world produceth not the agency nor actions, 1101 
the union together of action and its fruit, natuic how- 
ever runs her course. The Lord accepteth neithei die 
evil-doing, nor yet the irell-doing of any. Wisdom is 
enveloped in unvnsdora, therewith mortals arc deluded 
Here the tcniis Trabliu’ and 'Bibliu’ (Lord) are used to 
signify die Supreme Self”,"^' who is also the self of all and 

*That these do not refer 10 the indnidual soul alone is 
dear from the next two \erses 
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all attributes o£ agency, good or evil, are denied o£ Him, 
and ascribed to Nature alone. 

170. Again the mysterious character o£ the relation 

betiveen God and the world is more explicitly stated in 
the verses G. IX. 4-6, which tell us that all this world is 
pervaded by God in unmani£ested aspect, all beings 
have root in Him. He is not rooted in them, nor have 
beings root in Him— such is His sovereign Yoga. “The sup- 
port o£ beings, yet not rooted m beings. His sel£ is the effi- 
cient cause o£ all beings. As die mighty air everywhere 
moving is rooted in the ether, so all beings rest rooted in 
Him, thus is He to be realised ” . . Then, we are told, 

inspite of all the processes of continuous creation and 
destruction of the world which are periodically going 
on through the active agency of God, these works do not 
bind Him, ivho is enthroned on high, like an indifferent 
one (ascetic), unattached to actions (G IX. 8) 

171. This view of the inactivity of the Self has also 
been taught in the Gita XIII 30, 32-39, where Nature 
(Prakrti) is said to perform all actions, the Self remain- 
ing actionless, being beginningless and without qualities. 
“The imperishable Supreme Self, though seated in the 
body, ivorketh not nor is affected, as die omnipresent 
ether is not affected, by reason of its subtlety, so seated 
ever^^Vhere in the body, the Self is not affected Com- 
pare ivith this the conception of 'God as all-ruling and 
all-active ivhich ive have found in the tenth and eleventh 
chapters of die Gita, and which meets us again in the 
veise G. XVlII 61 “The Lord dwelleth in the hearts of 
pU beings, causing all beings to revolve by His illusive 
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power, as though they ’trere mounted on a potter’s 
wheel,” and the self-contradiction and mutual opposi- 
tion of thought int^oh'ed in tliese passages tdil be 
apparent. 

lys. Besides this anomaly, there are other philoso- 
phical problems that suggest themselves in these passages 
and tlie curiosity of our readers is naturally excited as 
to how the author of the Divine Song trould solve them 
accordmg to his conception of God. For instance, (i) 
hoiv could man be held responsible for his tvTong-doing, 
if everytliing T\^as done by nature or by God ^ (ii) How 
could God be altogether acquitted, if He left human 
beings free to do as diey chose and thereby created the 
possibility of moral evils ? (iii) WTiat is the nature of 
this sovereign yoga of God, in virtue of tvhich all beings 
are said to be rooted in Him and yet not rooted in Him, 
and God is said to be their support, yet not to be in them ? 

' (iv) "VVliat is the meaning of tlie Divine Maya by which 
all beings are made to ivork mechanically as though 
mounted on a potter’s trheel and yet to feel as though 
they were free agents ? 

173. All we can say in reply to tliese enquiries at the 
present stage is that the poet of the Gita was not a syste- 
matic philosopher, nor a versifier of tenets derived from 
the philosophical schools of otlier thinkers, but was pri- 
marily a poet and a seer par excellem, who had intui- 
tive vision of certain moral and philosophical truths, 
and strung them together in tune -^vith the celestial 
music of his heart, and that the Gita is the visible expres- 
sion of this Divine Song in the form of an assthetico* 
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religious unity. The Revelations made to the Seer- 
Poet are not reasoned truths in the form of logical pro- 
positions or philosophical speculations, but still all the 
truths contained m the various parts of the poem fonn an 
organic whole and exhibit an inner harmony, which 
one can discover only by a process of analysis and abstrac- 
tion from Its constituent elements or members, and then 
recombining them into a new grouping after logical 
patterns and thereby reconstructing an intellectual sys- 
tem or rational synthesis which can fulfil the highest 
canons of philosophical truth. 

174 The problems arising out of the Gitaic concep- 
tion of God are indeed the problems of all philosophical 
and religious treatises, and the author of the poem was 
not unfamiliar with such problems and their solution. 
But he chose for his work a form and a method which 
could not lend themselves to argumentative or reasoned 
thinking without impairing the artistic beauty of the 
work as a poem. A careful reader will however realise, 
if he enters into the spirit of the poem that there is 
neither contradiction nor evasion m the thoughts of our 
author with regard to the vital truths of philosophy and 
religion We shall see how the answers to many of these 
problems are contained in the Gita, when we proceed 
to die systematic account of its philosophy. Suffice it 
to mention here with reference to questions (1) and (ii) 
that philosophically considered, there is no such opposi- 
tion between the omnipotence or all-activity of God on 
the one hand and the freedom of will and moral respon- 
sibility of m^n on the other, of between the mechanism 
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and determinism in Namre and moral freedom of die 
human soul, and the of the Gita on these points 
are perfectly in accord idth die Metaphysics and Ethics 
of Immanual Kant, the great German Philosoper. -who 
is in a icay the father of modem thought. For, accord- 
ing to Kant as ivell, all moral acdons, ichen empirically 
lieiced, are subject to nature-necessity, and yet transcen- 
dentally speaking, they floic from the free isdll of the 
agent, and as such are subject to moral judgments In 
the light of the distinction betireen phenomenal and 
noumenal aspects of the icorld, the opposition beticeen 
the all-activity of God and the all-activit} of natuie or 
betiveen the deiv that God is the sole acdie principle 
and Nature only His passiie instrument and the view 
that Nature is the sole cause of the Unh'erse and God 
is perfectly indifferent and inacdi e— all diese oppositions 
will be found to disappear "Wliat concerns us most 
here is die intellectual equipment of our Poet ichose 
metaphysical grasp could bring out those highest trutlis 
of Ethics and Religion, of whicli it has taken humanity 
over tiro diousand )ears to understand the inner mean- 
ing, and which anticipated conclusions established in 
the Critique of Practical Reason by the great thinker of 
Konigsberg 

175. 'We can easily imagine the philosophical atmos- 
phere of the age and the countr)' in which such a 


♦This point will be made dearer, i\hen we disai5> the 
Philosophy of ±e Gita in another ‘Volume. 
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wonderful monument: of poetic representation of the 
deepest truths of Ethics and Metaphysics could be pro- 
duced Those critics ivho maintain that tliese passages 
in the Gita actually involve a conti'adiction and confu- 
sion of thought, and thereby prove tliat its author be- 
longed to the transitional period between die age of the 
Upani§ads and that of philosophical systems are no 
doubt right in their conclusion, but diey are guilty of 
assigning false reasons for their conclusion. For, 
sti'ange as it may appear, the Poet who composed diis 
Divine Song ivas born at a period earlier than that of 
the birdi of systematic philosophy in India, but he iras 
gifted ivith die genius of a thinker and an artist at the 
same time, and hence we are struck by the poetic syn- 
thesis of die highest philosophical truths mtunitively 
revealed to his mind, as has been exliibited in the 
Gita 

As regards die questions (lii) and (iv) there are 
more distinct and explicit statements elsewhere in the 
Gita, and of diese ive shall speak in die next section. 
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God’s Maya and Yoga^ (transcendental Power) 

AS RELATED TO HuMAN IGNORANCE 
AND Bondage. 

176. In the Gita VII 12-15, we are told “The na- 
tures that are of purity, passion and darkness— all these 
are to be known as from God, nor He in them, but they 
in Him All this -world, deluded by these natures, con- 
sisting of the three Gunas .(Sattva, Rajas, and Tamas) 
knoweth not God, who is above them and imperishable 
This Divine illusion of God (Maya) consisting in the 
Gunas is hard to pierce; tliey who come to God, cross 
over this illusion (Maya). The evil-doing, the deluded 
the vilest men,— whose wisdom has been destroyed 
by illusion (Maya), who have embraced the natuic 
" ,of demons, they do not come to God.” Again in the 
verses 24-28 of the same chapter, we find the same con- 
ception still more elaborated. “Those devoid of Reason 
think of God, the unmanifest, as having manifestation, 
knowing not His supreme nature, imperishable and 
most excellent. Nor is God revealed to all, being enve- 
loped in His magical illusion (yoga-maya). Thus delud- 
ed, tlie world knoiveth not the unborn, the imperishable. 
By the delusion of the pairs of opposites, springing from 
desire and aversion, all beings on creation enter into 
complete delusion. But those men of pure deeds, in 
whom sin is come to an end, they freed from delusive 
pairs of opposites, worship God, steadfast in vo-^vs.” The 
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words Bibhuti, Yoga and Maya are also used in the 
sense of divine potencies and miracles in the following 
verses, “He ivho knoivs in essence this Bibhuti and 
Yoga (sovereignty and magic) of mine, is united witli 
me m unfaltering Yoga, there is no doubt thereof.” 
(Xy). “Deign to tell me without reseiwe of thine 
glories ( Bibhutis ), by which glories thou remainest 
pervading these woilds” (X i6). “In detail tell me 
again of thy power and manifestation (Yoga and 
Bibhuti) (X i8) “I ivill declare to thee my divine 
gloi7 by its chief characteristics, there is no end of 
details of mine (X ig). “There is no end of my Divme 
Poivcrs (Bibhiiti), what has been declared is illustrative 
of my infinite glory *' ( X 40 ) Krsna ( 1 e God 

incarnate) is addressed as die Lord of Yoga (Yoge^wara) 
in XI 14. “Behold my sovereign Yoga” (XI 8), “The 
gi'eat Lord of Yogn, Han, showed to Partha His Sup- 
reme Foim Divine (XI 9) “By my favour thou hast 
seen this loftiest Form radiant, entire, and mfinite and 
supieme, revealed by my Yoga (Atmayoga), that none 
except diyself hath ever seen” (XI 47) 

177. That delusion is the cause of human miseries 
and sufferings, and Divine knowledge and Divine grace 
are die only means of liberaion from it,— is hinted m 
many \ erses, e g the men of demoniacal disposition are 
described as being “enmeshed in the web of delusion” 
(G XVI 16), and said to be ever thrown down by God 
into demoniacal wombs, thus cast into demoniacal 
wombs, deluded birth after birth, not attaining God, 
they smk mto lowest depths ( G. XVL 19-20) Again, 
25 
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he ■^s'ho undeluded kno-^v^etli God as die Supreme Spirit 
( Purmottama ), is said to be all-kiioinng and to 
irorship God ividi his idiole being (G. XV. 19) Those 
irho carp at the teaching of God (in die Gita) and do 
not act thereon senseless, deluded in all knowledge, 
these mindless ones are to be knoivTi as fated to be 
destroyed (III. 32). Having knoivn this (wisdom) 
thou shalt not again fall into this confusion, for by diis 
thou irilt see all bemgs irithout exception m the self, 
and dien in Me (i.e God)”. (^T. 35). 

178. Wdieii ive take these passages for considemtion 
along ivith die conceptions of delusion and illusion le- 
feri'ed to before in the verses (G. V, 15 and XVIII. 61), 
a flood of light is diroini on the otherwise dark region 
of speculations about the origin and growth of Indian 
Philosophical systems and their relations to one 
another The fact that the tenns (1) Maya and (2) 
Yoga liaie been used on die one hand in the sense of 
divine powers and glories, which are hidden from all 
human beings but revealed to a feiv pious souls, and 011 
die other hand to coiney respectively the meanings of 
(1) die bondage of delusion and illusion ivhicli binds 
the soul to Ignorance and misery and ( 2 ) the processes 
of spiritual culture dirough irhich the soul diiis 
separated by ignoiance and illusion is reunited to God 
—unmistakably points towiu'ds the conclusion that on- 
gmally both these words had their source in a Theistic 
religious atmosphere, and were associated with Divine 
potencies or supernatural powers, by irhich the Divine 
Essence em^elops itself from die eyes of mortals, and 
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that it was in course of the later development of philo- 
sophical thought that the concept ‘Maya’ was used first 
to mean objectively a power belonging to God as His 
Potency, and then subjectively employed as (a) kind of 
impotence of the human soul or (b) an inherent weak- 
ness in the form of Avidyd (i.e. ignorance or illusion), 
and that the term Yoga, which objectively speaking 
referred to the Divine Power to conceal or reveal Him- 
self at His will to men according to their merits, was 
subjectively applied to the moral and religious disci- 
plines, mentioned in the various Yoga-^astras, by ivhich 
men could attain to a vision of God or to a union with 
Him.*' 

lyg. As a matter of fact die two meanings of the 
tenns ‘Yoga and Maya’, which we have distinguished 
as objective and subjective and which may noiv be re- 
garded as die earlier and later connotations of the 
tenns, are very closely related to each other, and the 
foimer ivill be seen to logically lead to the latter, as they 
are two aspects of one and die same reality or die 
convex and concave sides of the same religious ex- 
perience For it appears indifEerent to us whether we 
conceive of God as working His divine ivonders or 
miracles (Maya and Yoga) so as to keep Himself hidden 
from the eyes of mortals and to reveal His beatific form 


The point -will be fui ther discussed in a separate book, as re- 
gards the development of the theistic and atheistic development 
of the concept of Yoga in the present forms of Yoga and Sankhya 
systems of philosophy. 
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only to the blessed feis' or we conceive of men as being 
-under a perpetual illusion or ignorance (Isla^a) irhich 
shuts them off from the vision of God and from idiich 
onlv the choicest souls can free diemseh es bv certain 

processes of religious culture and moral disciplme 
(Yoga). An unprejudiced student of Indian Philo- 
sophy irill not fail to recognise here the characteristics 
of a transition period m ichich tenns. ichich have novc 
become commonplace in the philosophical \ocabulai\ 
ivith peculiar technical meanings assigned to them, had 
not yet attained any definiteness and fixity of connota- 
tion, but ^\*ere looselv emploved in different senses on 
different occasions, accordmg as it suited tlie irishes of 
the audior or the sequence of drought in the context. 
It is evident that the present acceptations of the tenns 
Yoga and r^Iaya in the Yoga and l^'edanta systems of 
philosophy respective!) were later products, gi'owing 
out of die pinlosophical atmosphere in vdiich the Gita 
had its origin Tlie same truth holds good of many 
other Vedanta and Sanklna-Yoga concepts einplo)ed m 
the Gita and e\en as regards die use of the teinis 
Vedanta. Sarikli)a and Yoga diemselves in our poem 
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Division in Divine Nature— Varieties of 
Divine Potencies, 

180 There are many verses in the Gita which speak 
of a duality of aspects or a Trinity of manifestations of 
the one God, and thereby raise important problems of 
Philosophy and even indicate die relationship between 
the Gita and some schools of Indian Philosophy. For 
instance, (a) we are told in the verses, VIII 4-5, that 
God has a higher and a lower nature, and an eightfold 
division in the latter. “Earth, Water, Fire, Air, Ether, 
Mind and Reason and also Egoism— these are the eight- 
fold divisions of My Nature This is the inferior. 
Knoiv My other Nature, the higher, the spiritual 
element, by ivhich the universe is upheld", (b) Again 
111 the eighth chapter the verses 18, 20—22, represent 
three stages of Reality in a graduated scale, culminating 
in the Supreme Spirit, which is the highest "From the 
unmamfested all the manifested stream forth at the 
coming of the day; at the coming of night they dissolve 
even m that veiy “Unmanifested." . But higher 
than diat ‘unmamfested’ there is another unmanifested. 
Eternal, which on the destroying of all beings, is not 
destroyed That unmanifested is called the “Indes- 
tructible’— it is named the Highest Path. They who 
reach it return not. That is the Supreme Abode of 
God. He, the Highest Spirit, may be reached by un- 
swerving single-minded devotion to Him: in Him all 
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beings abide, by Him all this is pen’aded”. Here t\e 
are to conceive of God as existing in three different 
steps of a hierarchy— tliough embracing all, viz , (i) the 
troiid of manifestation consisting in the coming and 
going of multitude of beings during tlie perpetually re- 
peated cycles of existence, (ii) die Unmanifested back- 
ground or substratum, from irhich these changing 
manifold proceed at creation and in irhich theN aie 
merged at dissolution, ( iii ) the higher Unmanifested 
the immortal Spirit, ivhich is die highest above all ’ ' (c) 
In the G XIV, 3-4 we have the picture of a paternal and 
a maternal element m the creation of this universe, 
and the birth of all beings is attributed to die gemi 
placed by the foniier on die iromb of die latter, 
although die genn and die i\*omb are said to belong to 
die same Reality. “My womb is die Mahat Binlima 
(Nature, -which is designated as the ‘Great Eternar). in 
that I place the germ, thence is the origination of all 
beings In -^v’hatsoever iTOinbs mortals are produced the 
‘Great Etenial’ is the iv’omb, and I dieir generating 
fadier” (d) Then in die concluding verses of die 
fifteenth chapter, the author of the Gita speaks of three 
kinds of Purusas or spiritual principles in the Unn erse, 
of irhich the highest is God, the Supreme Soul (Piirii- 
sotiama). “There are two Spirits in diis ivorld— die 
destructible and the indestructible, all beings are 

* God is here represented as existing in tliree forms, the Highci 
Unmanifest ( Indestructible), lo-vrer Unmanifest ( dcstnictible), 
\ isible or manifest ivorld. 
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destructible, and die unchanging indwelling substance 
IS called the “Indestructible” The Spirit is verily an- 
other, declared as the Supreme Self, He is the imperish- 
able Lord, who pervading all the three worlds 
sustameth them, since God is beyond the ‘destructible’ 
and is superior to the ‘indestructible’, He is proclaimed 
in the Veda and m the ivorld as the ‘Supreme Spirit’ 
(XV. 16-18). (e) Lastly, we may mention the threefold 

designations of Brahman given at the end of the seven- 
teenth chapter, which also seems to hmt at the peculiar 
religious and philosophical environments of the age in 
which the Poet of the Gita lived. “Aum, Tat, Sat” dies 
has been considered the threefold designation of the 
Eternal By that -were ordained of old Brahmanas, 
Vedas, and sacrifices. We are then told how the wor- 
shippers of Brahman and die seekers after liberation 
commence acts of sacrifice, austerity and gift, with the 
pronunciation of Aum and Tat respectively and how 
the word ‘Sat’ is employed in various senses 

181. Now if we look a little minutely into these 
concepts of the Gita regarding the manifestations or 
potenties of God, there ivill be no difficulty in under- 
standing the connection of our Poet with the Upa- 
nisadic speculations on die one hand and the philo- 
sophical and reasoned treatment of God and the 
Ultimate Reality, as piesented m the Vedanta and 
Sankhya-Yoga systems on the other One cannot help 
thinking that I'/hether we consider (a) the conception 
of God as manifesting Himself in the lower world of 
material element (like earth, water, fir&i^’^>,) and men- 
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tal elements dike mind, mteUect and egoism etc), and 
also in the higher life of the spirit, or (b) the concep- 
tion of Reality as made up of three stages, the manifest, 
the unmanifest and the higher Unmanifest (which is 
Gcdk or (c) of the created imiverse of beings as the 
joint-product of God and Natmre (the Great Eternal), 
or (d) the three grades of spiritual principles— the des- 
tructible. the Indestructible and the Supreme Soul, or 
(e) lastly, of the three-fold designations of God as Aiim, 
Tat. and Sat. the poem in which these concepts and 
lerminolog}* are found could not be far removed from 
the age of the older Upanisadic literature, in which the 
same conceptions and terms meet us perhaps in a less 
explicit and less s^'stematic form. The Poet of the Gita 
must have been brought up in the same intellectual and 
religious atmosphere as that of the Upanisadic age, and 
it is his familiarity -^vith the speculations of the Rsis of 
’ the Upanisads that is reflected m these passages of the 
poem. We shall ha^'e to admit the indebtedness of die 
audior of die Gita to die Upanisads and indeed recog- 
nise the N'edantic foimdations of the poem by U'acing 
die roots of its moral, religious and raetaph)sical doc- 
trines in die various Upanisads Thus it will appear 
that the Gita is not only the milk, sweet as nectar, 
milched by Krsna from die co^\' consisting of all the 
Upanisads, in the presence of Arjima sendng as a calf, 
and enjo)ed by the ivnse, as die Indian tradition con- 
ceives it. but also the first attempt at a poetic 5)111110515 
of die philosophical irorld-views, and religious ideals of 
life, and ethical and spiritual disciplines for their reali* 
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sation, as inculcated in the Upani§ads, as the Vedanta 
Sutras are the first expression o£ a philosophical syn^ 
thesis made by anotlier Master-Mind-and that as I 
maintam, later than the Gita— o£ all the apparently con- 
flicting intuitions about die highest reality o£ God, about 
die nature of die world and of the soul, and about the 
future life and die intermediate processes or final stages 
of liberation, found scattered in the Upani§ads. 

182. Similarly one has simply to cast a glance on the 
Gitaic conception of the world and the Soul as emanat-^ 
ing from the Supreme Spirit, and that of the evolution 
and dissolution of the Universe as proceeding from and 
leadmg to the Unmanifested (Nature), which again rests 
on a higher Unmanifest (1 e God), and also on the idea 
of God and Nature as forming together the joint Crea- 
tor (The Father and Mother respectively) of die created' 
world, and one will recognise that the philosophical 
system of the Sankhya with its dualism of Purusa and 
Prakrti (the Soul and Matter), both of which are with- 
out beginning and unmanifest, and its conception of 
evolution and dissolution, is a later degenerate form 
derived from the original Upanisadic, Gitaic or Vedan- 
tic world-views, by leaving off the first Principle or the 
Highest Spirit of the latter. This line of development 
is not only in perfect accord with the evolution of 
philosophical from religious speculations in eveiy 
country during the earliest period of human thinking, 
but also with the fact that there was a theistic form of 
Sankhya much older than the present non-theistic 
Sankhya system, and that the high honour and respect 
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in -vvhicli the Sankhya system has been held in this 
country from ancient times and spoken of m the Maha- 
bharata literature, is largely due to its original tlieistic 
form, which was restored to it later on by die author of 
die Yoga-Sutras, which is righdy regarded in India as 
'Theistic (Sesvara) Sankhya. 


SECTION XI 

Conceptions of the Future Life 

AND THE SUMRIUIVI BONUM 

183 Besides the conceptions of knowledge, of tlie 
'Soul, of Nature and of God, which we have considered 
up to now in diis Chapter, the Gita also contains other 
ideas of a metaphysical and theological nature ivhich 
cannot fail to suggest the condition of the intellectual 
environment in the midst of i\^hich they arose. For 
example, ivhen ive analyse the I'anous passages ivhere 
the representations of future life and the character of 
the Summum Bonum or the final state of liberation 
and the means and conditions of attaining salivation are 
found in the Gita, we shall discover certain fundamental 
beliefs and speculadons about the human life and its 
place in the Cosmos, about the soul, its rebirth and its 
destiny, and about God and His relation to Nature and 
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tlic human mind, 'which underlie the whole system of 
metaphysical and theological doctrines of the Poet. We 
shall first of all take up for our consideration the con- 
ceptions of future life, of Heaven, and Hell, and then 
the idea of deliverance from the bondage of birth and 
notion of tlie Summum Bonum of human life as repre- 
sented m the Gita It is remarkable that the Gita 
contains not only words and phrases and passages which 
seem to countenance the crude and popular conceptions 
of heU and heaven, and which uphold freedom from 
cycles of rebnths and freedom from the bondage of 
actions as the goal of religious culture, but also a consi- 
derably large number of verses where the higher and 
nobler ideals of peace, bliss, perfection, the highest 
path and “the supreme abode”, consisting in an ever- 
lasting and uninterrupted union with God or even 
absorption in Brahman are most emphatically and un- 
equivocably maintamed This great variety of concep- 
tions relating to the Summum Bonum of human life and 
the future destiny of the human soul after deatli as 
represented in the Gita has a very close resemblance 
with the finest and loftiest utterances of the Upanisads 
on die same subjects, and the conclusion seems to be 
ui'esistible diat diey spring from the same root, same 
soil and same atmosphere of religious and philosophical 
thought. 

(i) Heaven and Hell 

184 The word “Svarga” or “Heaven” meets us in 
the folloiving verses — 

Fortunate are the K.sattriyas who obtain such a 
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fight, offered unsought as an open door to heaven’ 
'(G. II. 32). “Slain, thou i\Tlt obtain heaven” (G. II 37j. 
Those -^vhose ver}' selE is desire, and who act -tvdth a ^ieis* 
to i\in heaven” etc. (G. II. 43). But the conception of 
heaven is made clear in G IX. 20-21, ivhich tell us that 

t 

“the knower of the three Vedas, the ‘soma’-drinking. 
those -^vho are purified from sm, ivorshippmg God ivith 
sacrifice, pray of Him the ivay to Heaven- they ascendmg 
to the holy ivorld of the Ruler of the gods, eat in heat en 
the ditdne feasts of gods, they having enjoyed the spaci- 
ous heaven-world, their holiness tvithered, come back to 
this tvorld of death. FoIlot\*ing the tdrtues enjoined by 
the three Vedas, desiring desires, they come and go”. 
It -^vill be seen that during the period tshen 
these lines of the Gita tvere composed, the Ksattrha 
heroes "who fell in the battle-field, as t\'ell as house-hold- 
ers performing sacrifices were believed to have deserted 
seats in the heaven tvhere they tvere supposed to enjov 
the company of gods only for a short time, as at the 
expiration of the term of their merits they had to return 
to the mortal earth again 

185. Again, the belief in a hell tvhere the vicious 
people are condemned to go and to tvhich those ances- 
tors tvhose descendants do not offer libations to them 
were supposed to be degraded, is evident in the follotv- 
ing verses.— “The confusion of caste drags to hell the 
slayers of the family and the family, for their ancestors 
falfi deprived of rice-balls and libations. The abode 
of those people whose family customs are extinguished 
is everlastingly in hell” (G. I. 43- 44)’ Betvildered bt 
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numerous thoughts, enmeshed in the web of delusion, 
addicted to the gratification of desire, they (the people 
of demoniacal disposition) fall downivards into a foul 
hell (G. XVI i6). Cast into demoniacal wombs, deluded 
birth after birth without attaining God, they go to the 
lower world (i e hell) Triple is the gate of this hell, 
destructive of the self, -lust, rvradi, and greed”. (G. 
XVI 20-21). 

186 Besides diese worlds of heaven and hell, the 
Gita also refers to the worlds of gods, of pitrs, or ances- 
tors, and the region of Elements, as opposed to the 
abode of tlie Supreme Being, in the verse IX 25, 
according to which “tliey who worship the shining ones 
(gods) go to tile shining ones, die ancestor-ivorshippers 
go to the world of Manes, diose who sacrifice go to the 
Elements, but the worshippers of God go to God Him- 
self ” We meet with the same idea in such terms as 
“die world of the pious or virtuous” in the verses G. VI. 
41, G XIV 14 and G XVIII 71. 

(ii) Futiiie Life conceived as a Cycle of Rebirths, 
(Transmigration or Annihilation) 

187 Faith m die transmigration of the Soul has 
been a common heritage of die Indian civilisation, 
which can be traced back to the Vedic period The 
Gita has furnished us with a poetico-philosophical re- 
presentation of diis conception through fine analogies 
and metaphors -which are peculiarly our PoeFs o-^vn and 
which have hardly been excelled by any subsequent 
author m die history of the world-literature For ex- 
ample, we may quote the following verses,— “As the 
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►livelier in the body experienceth in the body, child- 
hood, youth and old age, so passeth die soul to another 
liody” (G. 11 . 13). “As a man castmg off worn-out gar- 
ments taketh new ones, so doth die dweller in the body 
casting off iv'orn-out bodies enter into others that are 
new” (G. II. 22). “For, certain is death to the bom and 
certain is birth for the dead” (G 11 . 27). Even the 
unsuccessful Yogis are not free from rebirth, e g “Having 
attained to thfe ivorlds of the pure-doing and hat ing divek 
there for immemorial years, he ivho fell from Yoga is 
Tebom m a pure and blessed house Or he may be bom 
into a family of ivdse Yogi, but such a birth as that is most 
difncult to obtain in this ivorld But the Yogi labouring 
Tvith assiduity, purified from sin, fully perfected through 
manifold births, reacheth the Supreme Goal” (G VI 41, 
42, 45). That rebirth is due to the fruit of man's action 
in this life is stated in the folloiv^mg passages .—“They 
^ (sacrificers according to the Vedas) act with a view to 
ends irhich offer birth as the fruits of actions (G 11 . 43). 
Spirit, seated in matter, uses the gunas, bom of matter, 
attachment to the “qualities” is the cause of his birth in 
good and evil isnmbs. He who thus knoiveth Spirit and 
Matter ividi its qualities, in whatsoever condition he may 
be, he shall not be bom again (G. XIII. 22-24) After 
many births die iv^ise man cometh unto God (G. VII. 19). 
Having come to God these Mahatmas (great-souled men) 
are subjected to rebirth, which is the abode of pain and 
non-etemal (G VIII 15). Again G IX. 20-21 (quoted 
abom) show that even the performers of meritorious 
deeds i\*ho go there are not freed from re-birth. As con- 
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irasted to tliese, tlie wise ^vho take refuge in the Divine 
Philosophy and are assimilated to the Divine Nature are 
not reborn even in the emanation of the universe, nor 
are diey disquieted in dissolution (G. XIV. 2). So also 
m G XV. 4, the knower of the world as an Asvattha 
tiee is said to reach that path beyond, treading which there 
IS no return The fate of the vicious and immoral persons 
IS described m awful tenns in G XVI 19-20 as follows.— 
‘These haters, evil, pitiless, vilest among men in the 
world, I ever throw down into demoniacal wombs. 
Cast into demoniacal wombs, deluded birth after birth, 
^ttammg not to Me, O Kaunteya, they sink into the 
lowest depths ’ Even the paths which lead to rebirth and 
ii'eedom from the cycle of births are definitely laid doivn 
and strangely enough, these patlis were believed to be 
dependent on the time ■when the soul departed from the 
body, as is also conceived in the Chhandogya and other 
Upanisads ‘That tune, wherein going forth. Yogis 
return not, and also that wherein gomg forth they return, 
that tune shall I declare to dree, O Prmce of the Bh^atas. 
Fire, light, daytime, die bright fortnight, the six months 
of the northern path — dience gomg forth, the men who 
know the Eternal go to the Eternal Smoke, night-time, 
the dark fortnight, also the six months of the southern 
path— thence the Yogi, obtaining the moonlight, re- 
tuineth Light and darkness, these are thought to be the 
iroild s ever-lasting paths, by the one he goeth who 
retumedi not, by the other^he who retumeth again.” 

188 Again, the form in which the soul leaves die 
body at death and the elements which accom/^^^v itjipto 
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another birth are also explicitly stated in the lerscs 
(G. XV. 7-10) which are quoted by the philosophical 
systems as authoritative on this subject* "A portion of 
Mine O^vn Self, transformed in the ttorld of life into an 
immortal spirit, drai\*eth round itself the senses, of tdiich 
the mind is the sixth, veiled in matter. ^\Tien tlie lord 
(i.e., soul) acquireth a body and t\^hen he abandoned! it, 
he seized! diese and goeth vnth them, as the vind tales 
bagrances from their retreats. Enshrined in the ear, die 
eye, the touch, die taste and the smell, and m the mind 
also, he enjoyeth the objects of die senses The deluded 
do not perceive him when he departeth or stajeth, or 
enjoyeth, swayed by die qualities; the insdom-eyed per- 
ceive”. Again the state of rebirdi also depends on die 
prevalence of the one or the other gun as at the 
time of death (e g , G XIV. 15 ) “Having gone 
dissoludon in Rajas (Motion), he is bom among 
those attached to action; if dissolved m Tamas (Inei- 
tia), he is bom in the wombs of die senseless”. This con- 
ception of rebirth applies not only to indn idual souls of 
men, but to all bemgs m die universe, and thus it becomes 
a cosmic principle underl^mg creation and dissolution 
of the unh'erse at the beginning and end of the irorld- 
age (G. IX. 7-8). I'vTat is more, even God Himself 
assumes birth after birdi in human forms in order to 
save the world from unrighteousness, as indicated by 
the verses G. IV. 5-9 

On the odier extreme of rebirdi, ire have the concep- 
tion of total annihilation or absolute destruction for the 
rvicked men, a conception that meets us in the following 
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verses of the Gita IV 40 (Vinasyati)'^, V 12, IX 31 (my 
devotee never perishes, XVIII 5-8 (thou shalt be utterly 
destroyed). 

(ill) Conceptions of the Highest Good 

188 Apart from the popular motives of prospective 
rewards m die heaven and suffering punishment in the 
Hell, the Poet of the Gita has offered us with purer and 
nobler motives of acting with a view to achieve the 
highest good for the human soul This supreme end of 
all our actions, the final goal of our spiritual culture, or 
what IS called the Summum Bonum of our life has been 
represented by die Gita in various forms which may be 
classified under the following heads — 

(a) Immortality and Freedom from the Bondage 
of births and of actions 

189 As opposed to the series of rebirths or utter an- 
niliilation, to ivhich the sceptics, the atheists and the evil- 
doers are subjected, the righteous, the sages, and die 
devotees are promised an eternal life, free from the 
fetters of birdis and activities m this or any other world 
This end is exphcidy upheld in.die verses, G. XII 15, 

^XIII 13, eg “He from whom the world doth not 
shrink away, imo doth not shrink away from the world, 
freed from the agitations of joy, anger and fear, he is 
dear to kle,” “I will declare that which ought to be 
knoivn, that which being known immortality is enjoyed ’ 

* The ivoid “Vmaiyati” might not have been used in the 
cense of annihilation (vide the conunentatois 8. compare also 
‘Visnslu bd ijuv}nsid bd m)t\ Id lanokdtmajd” (Sundaiakanda, 
R:una)aua, XIll 17) —(Note by Prof. M C Ghosh) 
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But there are a considerably large number of veises 
in which the same truth is conveyed indirectly and im- 
plicitly through such phrases as crossmg the ocean of sin 
or crossing the borders of Gimas or Mdyd or gomg 
beyond the ivorld of changes and mutations e g “Even 
if thou art the most sinful of all sinners, yet shall thou 
cross over all sin by tlie raft of wisdom (G IV 36) 
“This divine illusion of Mine, caused by the ‘qualities’ 
is hard to pierce, they ivho come to Me, they cross over 
this illusion” (G. VI 1 . 14) “He ivho knoweth me, un- 
born, beginningless, the great Lord of the world among 
mortals without delusion, is liberated from all sm”, (G 
X. 3). “These I speedily lift up from the ocean of death 
and existence, O Partha, their minds being fixed on Me” 
(G. XII. 7). “Others also, ignorant of this, having 
heard of it from others, worship, and these also cross 
beyond death, adhermg to what they had heard” (G 
XIII. 26). “The same m honour and ignominy, the 
^same to friend and foe, abandoning all undertakings— he 
is said to have crossed over the qualities. And he ivho 
serveth Me exclusively by the Yoga of devotion, cros- 
sing beyond the qualities, he is fit to become the Eternal” 
(G XIV. 25—26). “Thinking on Me, thou shalt over- 
come all obstacles by My gi'ace, but if fiom egoism thou 
wilt not listen, thou shalt be destroyed utterly Aban- 
doning all duties come unto Me alone for shelter, sorroir 
not, I will liberate thee from ail sms” (G XVIII. 58, 66) 

igo. The ideal of Immortality in the fomi of free- 
dom from the bondage of birth is also expressed in the 
following verses —“The Sages, united to the Pure Rea- 
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son renounce the fruit which action yieldeth, and 
liberated from the bonds of birth, they go to the blissful 
seat” (G II 51). “He should be known as a perpetual 
ascetic, who neither hateth nor desireth, free from the 
pairs of opposites, O Mighty- Armed, he is easily set free 
from bondage ” (G V 3). “The Yogi who thus, ever 
harmonising the self, hath put away sin he easily en- 
joyeth the infinite bliss of contact with the Eternal” (G 
VI 28) ‘‘They who, refuged in Me, strive for liberation 
from birth and death, they know the Eternal, the whole 
Self-knowledge and all action ” (G VIL 29). “Elaving 
come to Me, these Mahdtmas come not agaimto birtli, 
the place of pain, non-eternal, they have gone to the 
highest bliss ” ‘‘That immanifestcd, “the Indestructible” 
It is called. It is named the highest Path. They who 
reach It return not That is My supreme abode ” (G. 
VIII 15, 31) ‘‘men the dwelfer m the body hath 
crossed over these three qualities, v/here all bodies have 
been produced, liberated from birth,' death, old age and 
sorrow, he drmketh the nectar of immortality ” (G. 
XIV. 20). ‘‘With the pronunciation of ‘‘Tat” and with- 
out aiming at fruit are performed the various acts of 
sacrifice, austerity and gift, by those desiring liberation.” 
(G. XVII 25) As the bondage of birth is due to the 
fetters of actions, it is natural that the goal of Immortali- 
ty should be set before us in the form of freedom from 
the fetters of action e g. ‘‘The ivorld is bound by action, 
unless performed for the sake of sacrifice, for that sake, 
free from attachment, perform thy action” (G. IV 9 ; 
also cf G. III. 4 , 13). “Nor does action aflect Me, nor is 
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the fi'uit of action desired by Me He who thus knoweth 
Me is not bound by actions ” (G IV, 14) “What is 
action, what inaction?” even the wise are herein perplex- 
ed Therefore I will declare to thee the action by 
knoivmg which thou shalt be loosed from evil” “Of one 
ivith attachment dead, hannonious, unth his thoughts 
established in uusdom, his irorks sacrifices, all action 
melts away ” “Better than the sacrifice of any objects is 
the sacrifice of wisdom, O Parantapa All actions m their 
entirety, O Patha, culminate m i\usdom ” (G IV 16, 
^ 3 ’ 33 ) “Thus shalt thou be liberated from the bonds 
of action, yielding good and evil fruits , thyself haimo- 
nised by the yoga of renunciation, thou shalt come unto 
Me when set fr'ee” (G IX. 28) “Harmony, Motion, 
Inertia, such are the qualities, Matter-born , they bind 
fast in the body, O great-armed one, the indestructible 
dweller in the body ” (G XIV 5) “The divine propel- 
ties are deemed to be for liberation, the demoniacal foi 
, bondage Grieve not, thou art born with divine proper- 
' ties, O Pandava ” (G XVI 5) “The man also who, full 
of faith, merely heareth it unrevilmg, even he, freed 
from evil, obtaineth the radiant worlds of die righteous.” 
(G XVIII 71 Also cf G XVIII, 54, 62- neither 
grieves nor desires’ ) 

(b) Peace, Joy, and Perfection 

191 Besides the negative conception of the Supreme 
end as mere freedom from death and births and actions, 
as represented in the preceding section, there is a posi- 
tive and more concrete view of the same expressed in 
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such terms as Santi (Peace), Sukha (Bliss) or Ananda 
(Joy) and Siddlii (Perfection) eg, (i) Peace— “There is no 
Pure Reason for the non-hannonised, nor for the non- 
harmonised is there concentration, for him ivithout con- 
centiation there is no peace and for the unpeaceful hoiv 
can there be happiness?” (G. II 66) “He attaineth 
Peace, into whom all desires flow as rivers floiv into the 
ocean, which is filled with ivater, but reraaineth un- 
moved, not he who desiretli desires ” “Wlioso forsaketh 
all desires and gocth omvards free from yearnings, self- 
less and without egoism— he goeth to Peace” (G II yo, 
yi) “The man who is full of faith obtaineth wisdom, 
and he also who hath mastery over his senses , and having 
obtained wisdom, he goeth swiftlv to the supreme Peace ” 
(G IV 39) “The harmonised man, having abandon- 
ed the fruit of action, attaineth to the eternal Peace, the 
non-hamionised, impelled by desire attached to fruit, 
are bound ” “Having known Me, as the Enjoyer of sacri- 
fice and of austerity, the mighty Ruler of all the ivorlds 
and tire Lover of all beings, he goeth to Peace ” (G V, 
22, 29) “The Yogi, ever united thus with the Self, with 
the mmd controlled, goedi to Peace,* to the supreme 
Bliss that abideth in Me” (G VI 15) “Speedily he 
becometh dutiful and goeth to eternal peace, O Kaun- 
teya, know thou for certain that My devotee perisheth 
never” (G IX 31) “Better indeed is wisdom than 
constant practice, than wisdom meditation is better- 


^ ‘Nuvana’ is not extinction in the Buddhistic sense. 
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than meditation, renunciation of the fruit of action, on 
renunciation follows peace” (G. XIL 12). 

(ii) Happiness •— 

‘Tor the unpeaceful how can there be happiness?” 
(G II 66) “He -whose self is unattached to external 
contacts and findeth jo-y^ in the Self, having the self hai- 
nionised with the eternal b-y yoga, enjoys imperishable 
bliss ” (G V 21) “He who is able to endure here on 
earth ere he be liberated from the body, the force born 
from desire and passion, he is harmonised, he is a happy 
man “He who is happy within, who rejoiceth within, 
who is illuminated within, that Yogi, becoming the 
Eternal, goeth to the Peace of the Eternal”. “The 
Peace of the Eternal lies near to those -who knoiv them- 
selves, who are disjoined from desire and passion, sub- 
dued in nature, of subdued thoughts ” (G V 23, 24, 
26) “That in rvhich he findeth the supreme delight 
which the Reason can grasp beyond the senses, ivheiein 
established he moveth not from the Reality, -which, 
having obtained, he thinketh there is no greater' gam 
beyond it, wherein established, he is not shaken even 
by heavy sorrow ” “Supreme joy is for this Yogi ivhose 
mind is peaceful, whose" passion-nature is calmed, idio is 
sinless and of the nature of the Eternal “The Yogi who 
thus, ever harmonising the self, hath put away sin, he 
easily enjoyeth the infinite bliss of contact with the 
Eternal (G VI 21, 22, 27, 28) "For I am the abode of 
the Eternal, and of the indestructible nectar of im- 
raortalitv, of immemorial righteousness, and of unend- 
ding bliss” (G. XIV. 27). “He who having cast aside 
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the ordinances o£ die Scriptures, followeth the prompt- 
ings of desire, attaineth not to perfection, nor happiness, 
nor die highest goal.” (G XVL 23). (in) Perfection 
(Siddhi) . “Man winneth not freedom from action by 
abstaining from activity, nor by mere renunciation doth 
he rise to perfection ” “Janaka and otheis indeed attain- 
ed to perfection by action.” (G. Ill 4. 20). “They who 
long after success in action on earth worship the Shinmg 
Ones, for m brief space verily, in diis world of men, suc- 
cess IS bom of action” (G. IV 12) “Having come to 
Me, these Maliatmas come not again to birth, the place 
of pain, non-eternal they have gone to the highest bliss.” 
(G. VIII 15) “If also diou art not equal to constant 
practice, be intent on My service, performing actions 
for My sake, thou shalt attain perfection ” (G XII. 10). 
“I will agam proclaim that supreme Wisdom, of aU wis- 
dom the best, which having known, all the Sages have 
gone hence to supreme perfection ” (G XIV. 1) “He 
who having cast aside die ordinances of the scriptures, 
folloiveth die desire, attaineth not to perfection ” (G 
XVI 23) “Man reachedi perfection by each being intent 
on his own duty , listen thou how perfection is won by 
him who is intent on his own duty. ‘‘He from whom is 
the emanation of beings, by whom all this is pervaded, 
by worshipping Him m his oivn duty a man winnedi 
perfection Hoiv one having attained perfection ob- 
taineth the Eternal, that highest state of wisdom leam 
thou from Me only succinctly, O Kaunteya ” (G. XVIII. 
45, 46, 50) 
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(c) The Highest Goal as The Supreme Path 
AND Eternal Abode 

igs The mysterious and indefinable character of the 
ideal of human endeavours is indicated by the Poet’s 
employment of such vague and obscure phrases as 
params-i eyah, pammdgati, sdsivotam padam or sthdnam 
paidgati, ddyam paramam sthdnam, avyayam padam etc, 
as contrasted with anuttamd gati, adhamd gati—{e^ 
G III 11, V. 2, VI 45, vm 13, 21, 28, IX 32, XVIII 
29, XVI 22, 23, III 3, XV 3, 5, XVIII 56, 62, 
VII 18 , XVI 20)— meaning the supreme good, highest 
path or destination, the foremost place or position, tlie 
eternal or imperishable goal etc for tire righteous and 
the worst path or the evil way for the i\Tongdoers 

(d) Attainment of the Supreme Being,— as (1) Evei- 
lasting Union -with the Divme Self and Participation in 
Divine Life, and (11) as Unity i\nth Brahman— Absoip- 
tion in the Absolute (or Nin^ana) 

193 The religious view of the Supreme Good has 
been represented in its (1) theistic as well as (11) pan- 
theistic aspect respectively in the following i^eises — 

(1) III 19, VIII 8, 10, XIII 35 Paiamam pinn- 
sam divyain , IV 9, 10 , VI 31 , VII 19 , VIII 5, 21 , 
IX 28, 34 , XI. 55 , XII 4, 8, 9 , XIII 1,9, jndmch, 
madbhdvameti , IV. 2, 19, Sadhaimya , XV 6, XVIII 65, 
68, Paiamam Dhdma mama , X 9, 10 (yoga), XI 52 see- 
ing the form of God , VII 17, XII 13-20, XVIII 69 
being the beloved of God (11) Bidhmi stlnti, Biahma 
nii~udna , II 72 , IV 24, 31 , V 6, 19, 24-26 , VI 15, 27 ' 
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28 ; VIII. 24-26 ; (rising above J§avda Brahma VI. 44) ; 
XIIL 31 ; XIV. 26, 27 ; XVIIL 50, 53, 54. 

194. Now anyone acquainted with the literature of 
the earlier Upanisads will discover at a glance die under- 
lying unity of thought and even similarity of expression 
between the speculations of the Gita concerning the 
future life and the Sumnum Bonum and those of the 
Upanisads I shall not enter into die details of the Upa- 
nisadic conception of the immortality of the soul and its 
destiny beyond the earthly life of three score years and 
ten, but content myself with the quotation of a few 
verses from the Katha Upanisad, which is regarded by 
Max Muller to be older than Buddha (Anthropological 
Religion, P. 345) and which professes to solve the deepest 
mysteries about the hereafter and thus conveys to us the 
fruits of the boldest speculations of the Rsis of the Upa- 
nisads 111 their attempt to penetrate into the innermost 
region of truths that can be sought or understood by 
men 

195 As regards the mystery of what happens to the 
Self after reaching death, the Katha Upanisad tells us—* 
“Some enter the womb in order to have a body, as organic 
beings, others go into inorganic matter, according to 
their work and according to their knowledge”— which 

* Ka^ha UpIl 2 2 6V6 The verses 5-7 seem to be an 
interpolation , because— 

(I) The subject and nature of these verses are different from 
those of the verses 4 & 8 

(II) The idea of transmigration is quite foreign here. 

(Note from Prof, M. C. Ghosh). 


28 
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implies a belief in die theoiy of rebirth and the doctrine 
of Karma. “The knower of die highest Brahman attains 
the fulfilment of all desires (K. I 2. 16), is magnified in 
the ivorld of Brahman (K i. 2. 17); the wise, knmving 
God, leave joy and sorrow far behind (IC I. 12), do not 
grieve (K. I. 2. 22), rejoice at obtaining iv’^hat is ivoith re- 
joicing I, 2 13), reach diat place ivhence they are not 
bom again (K I 3, 8) and attain the highest abode of 
Visnii,— the end of the life’s journey” (K 1 . 3, 9) , 
“Beyond the Supreme Person, there is nothing, that is 
the goal, the highest road” (K I 3, 11); knowing the 
Infinite one is freed from the jaws of death” (K 1 . 3, 15); 
"he ivho approaches Brahman, is liberated and becomes 
free” (K. II 1,1), Brahman is called the immortal, (K. 
IL 1, 2, and II 2, 8), the ivise knowing the one all-per- 
vading spirit ivithin their self obtain eternal happiness 
and eternal peace (K II 2, 13), saying “This is that,” 
they realise the highest indescribable pleasure (K IL 2, 
14), those ivho knoiv Brahman become immortal (IC II 

2, 3, 8); if a man cannot understand this Brahman before 
his body is cast aside, then he has to take body again in 
the irorld of creation (K II 3, 4), knoiving die Supreme 
Person, a creature is liberated and attains immortality 
(K II 3,8); ivhen all desires that divell in his heart cease 
then the mortal becomes immortal and obtains Brahman, 
(K IL 3, 14), irhen all the ties of the heart are severed 
here on earth, then the mortal becomes immortal (K IL 

3, ir,) Tlien asrain in the verses II 3. 16, 17 of die last 
chapter of this Upanisad, ire meet a physiological condi- 
tion of the immortality of the soul. These fine passages of 
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the Katha Upanisad in ivliich Yama, the Lord o£ Death, is 
said to convey to Nachiketa, an earnest seeker after truth, 
the subtle and mysterious secrets concerning what hap- 
pens to men after death, may be taken to be the autho- 
ritative and representative views of that age on the 
subject, and tlie marked resemblance of thought and ex- 
pression between the Katha Upanisad and the Gita in 
the most essential points of the doctrines of the future 
life and the final destiny of the soul, ought to convince 
us of the fact that they belonged to the same school of 
thought and were products of the same social and intel- 
lectual environments For we find in the Katha 
Upanisad as in the Gita the absence o£ any elaborate 
doctrine of the future state of our srnl after our bodily 
deadi, and of any vivid descriptiDz cf the heaven and 
the hell or any other supemaitztl region, through 
which the soul must pass before ii fr f ehvered from the 
bondage of births and rebirths cr — ?~' r united with 
God There is only one verse out rzio verses in the Katha 
Upanisad ivhich explicitly states the condition of future 
life, as conceived by its author viz. IL 2, 7 /"quoted above;, 
although the immortal life £5 held up in many verses 
as die goal of moral and rel^'ons doctrines. Simihri;- 
111 the Katha Upanisad as m tne Gita there is no definite 
and conciete picture, but "^'e find only vague and general 
ideas, representing the final state of the liberated sozds- 
conveyed in the folio Tving pa-ages, vi/., v.here the 
are said to be “free from rebirth", “free from 
‘ free from gnef”, “beyond joy and sorrow". 
eternal peace and eternal happiness, realising:.^ 
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indescribable pleasure etc. They are said to have the ful- 
filment of all desires so that all hankerings in their minds 
cease and all the ties of tlieir heart are severed. They are 
said to be glorious in the world of Brahman, to attain the 
highest abode of Visnu and to obtain Brahma. Thus 
whether we look at the conception of the future life or at 
that of the Summum Bonum, the Gita bears in its pages 
unmistakable signs of the Upanisadic character of its 
teachings and unquestionable evidences of its belonging 
to the pre-systematic period of the Indian philosophical 
speculation. 


SECTION XII 

Conclusions of Chapter III. 

(a) Use of the te7ms Sdnkhya, Yoga and Vedanta in 
the Gltd. 

196, The intellectual out-look and philosophical 
equipment of the poet has been clearly manifested in 
the various chapters and verses of the Gita, dealmg 'tvith 
the concept of knowledge and its analysis into various 
elements, the concept of the soul and its relation to the 
body, the doctrines of pre-existence, and rebirth, tlic 
concepts of the relation of the Soul to Matter, of the Soul 
to God, as we have seen in sections I-IV of this chapter. 
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Again, the Poet has evinced acute philosophical reason- 
ing and insight in discussing, through tins dialogue 
between Krsna and Arjuna, the philosophical and 
metaphysical truths concerning tlie genesis of desires 
and passions, of lust and anger that overpower the good 
sense and judgement of the agent or author of action, 
as well as in his treatment of the problems of the origin, 
evolution and dissolution of the world-process, the rela- 
tion of the world of appearances to the unmanifest 
Bralima or the Absolute, the doctrine of tliree Gunas or 
‘trinity’ of elements in matter (^Satta, Tdjcis and tamos) 
pervading the whole areation, and also in his exposition 
of the nature of God, the varieties of His m^ifestations, 
gradations in His Nature, and His relation to the world 
and the Soul, as we have seen in sections V to X of this 
chapter The views of the Poet on the Summum bonum 
and future life, as put in the mouth of Krsna, lead us 
however to tliink that he was not a philosopher disci- 
plined in die school of a system of philosophy, as his 
references to Heaven and Hell, and cycles of rebnth, do 
not exacdy fit in with His conception of the Highest 
Good, and as there is no clear enunciation of his idea of 
the salvation and final state of the soul after death in 
die Gita, except the use of such terms as connote peace, 
joy, perfection, highest goal, the supreme padi, eternal 
abode, attainment of the Supreme Being, everlasting 
union with the Divine Self, participation in Divine Life, 
Absoi-ption in the Absolute (‘Nirvana’) etc 

197. That the Gita was composed at a time when 
systems of philosophy, as we know them today, were not 
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yet developed, t\t 11 be' apparent when we discover that 
tlie terms ‘Sankliya’, ‘Yoga’, ‘Vedanta’ etc, ai'e used m 
the Gita in different senses and do not at all convey the 
meanmgs that are assigned to these -vrords m systems of 
philosophy knoira under these names We have aheady 
discussed this matter in our book “Bhagavad Gita and 
h'lodem Scholarship”. Suffice it to mention that die 
disciplines knoiai as ‘Saiikhya’ and ‘Yoga’ are conceived 
by the audior of the Gita as really one, though he ad- 
mits that the ignorant and the childish \iew of these 
modes of disciphne separates them and treats them as 
opposed to each other. According to the Gita, both of 
of them lead to the same goal, one (i e , ‘Sankhya’) being 
the way of reflection meant for the idse, who are ti-ained 
in the habit of discriminatmg and reasoning about things, 
and the odier (i.e , ‘Yoga’) being the way of action based 
on concentration and devodon and disinterested per- 
formance of duty, in obedience to the i\nll of God or m 
a spirit of resignation or siUTender of die individual self 
to die Unh'ersal Self (vide G III 3, G V. 4-5 etc ). It 
idll be seen that there is no distmction made in the Gita 
bet-ween a theistic Sankhya (or Yoga) and an atheistic 
Sankli^a (Sankhya proper), as we find in the traditional 
schools of philosophy so named ■^\fliat is strange, cei- 
tain principles (1 e , fivefold causes of diings) are said to 
be taught in die Saiikliya Ethics (Krtanta as distin- 
guished from Veddnta or Metaphysics evidently), 
aldiough no sudi doctrine is found in the extant litera- 
true of the S^khya philosophy (vide G XWII 13-14)- 
In -G. XIII. 24, meditadon (Dhydna), reflection (San 
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ihya) concentration (Yoga) and disinterested duty 
(Karma Yoga) are said to be different modes of seeing the 
self by the self in the self. 

Similarly, the term Brahma stands for the highest 
concept of the Absolute, impersonal and unmanifest, as 
well as for Personal God in die Gita, and there are also 
verses in which ‘Brahma’ connotes saarifice, as well as 
Matter or Prakrti, when the word is qualified by the 
adjective ‘Mahat’ or great e g , ‘Mahat-Brahma’ is said 
to be the mother— aspect, which receives the creative 
seed from God as Father, whence creation evolves (vide 
G. XIV. 3-4). 

Again Krsna is referred to as 'Veddntakrf as well as 
‘Veddvit’ (the author of the Vedanta and Knower of the 
Veda), and certain doctrines taught by Krsna are said to 
have been sung by ‘Rsis’ (sages) in various metrical 
compositions as well as expounded in the ‘Brahma- 
sutras’ with convincing arguments and reasonings (vide 
G. XV 15, G. XIII. 4) 

These words Vedanta and Brahmasutra do not seem 
to refer to the system of philosophy known as Vedanta 
and associated with Rsi ‘Badardyana’ or Krsna Dwaipd- 
yana, supposed to be the author of Brahmasutras, on 
■which Sankara, Madhva, Ramanuja and others 'wrote 
valuable commentaries 

It is now recognised by most Indologists that the 
ivord ‘Vedanta’ in Hindu Thought (like Metaphysics of 
of Aristotle) originally meant the ‘anta’ or conclusion of 
the Vedas Literally, of course the oldest Upanisads are 
appended to the Vedic texts, and coming as they db after 
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or me rirrAlis! 
rerarded as ie 


sr Smmtz ooirioA znc. rhe BrzdrrAr'"* 
mdses, die Uozniseds mav rirdd" b- 

-O'* 

d of lie Vedas A'eda-arLta— ^~edaAta'> . 


B'Jt OAtoIodcallA Uoandads are Vedantas in me sense of 
being- tne ciilndnadon or the consrimnadon of The Vedic 
relisfon. as the last or best fndt or the hig-hest ohase of 
Vedic oiltnre and as the essence of Vedic literatnre. 
This dees not hovener mean that ajl the Unanisnds are 
later than the hvntns or the rimals of the Vedic Eteiamre 
in their cnam. as tt is nossiOie that some of the eldest 
Unanisads contain reneladcns and intindons of trath 
v.- b-rb nre not later than the hvnins comnosed bn doe 
d'edic Rsis. The tne of the term "\'edanta in the Gita 
therefere does not bv itself nrore that enr ooem is o: 

. 4 . 

later criain than the system of nhilctonhv Imo' n as 
'^'edanta. "V’e ha"e held the xievr that the G!m haring 
long been rece-mised as one of the three Trasthanas’ of 
the d’edanta Phficscnhn. the Unanisads form die Stsi 
stane. the Gita the second stac;e- and the Brahma-Sntra of 
Badararana the third or last stare of the historv of deve- 
lonment of the "^'edanta system. TW hare also maintain- 
ed that the Gita teas the £rst svstematic attempt at a 
snnthesis of the Unanisadic seers liR^is'. although it T.ns 
a noetic smthesis based on intuition unlike the later 
radonal and philosonhical svnthesis of the scriDtiiTal 
utterances or reflation (dra:/) in the system of the 
Tedc'^^c srr~cs based on reasoning. 

T oS. Similarlv. the ts-ord 'Brahma-s-atras' in the Gita 
has been intemreted by classical commentators as stand- 
r.s for the Upanisads And yet it is strange that an ortho- 
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dox scholar like B G Tilak. while following the tradi- 
tional mterpretation of the Gita as a rule, has thought 
fit to take the term ‘Brahma-sutra’ in the fourth verse of 
G. XIII to mean the system o£ Vedanta Philosophy re- 
presented by the sutras of Badarayana He has thereby 
subjected himself to an inconsistency and also placed 
himself under a necessity to try and invent absurd fanci- 
ful theories in order to disentangle himself from this self- 
imposed contradiction He admits that the Gita is earlier 
than the Brahmasutras of Badarayana, as the verses of the 
Gita are referred to and are quoted as authority for cer- 
tain doctrmes in tlie Brahmasutras under the aphorisms 
'‘Smrtescha” , according to the old commentators And 
yet the occurence of the word “Brahmasutras” in the 
Gita, which Tilak identifies with the sutras of the 
Vedanta school so named, would seem to indicate that 
the author of the Gita knew the Vedanta Sutras, ivhich 
therefore, must have preceded the Gita Tilak puts this 
dilemma before the readers of his ‘Gita-Rahasya’ and 
offers a solution which would cast reflection on the 
honesty of the great Vyasa, supposed to be the Encyclo- 
paedic author of the Puranas and the Epic Mahabharata 
and tlie Gita and the Brahmasutras According to Tilak 
the Gita was originally written before the Brahma- 
sutras, but after the composition of the Brahmasutras, 
Vyasa wanted to raise the status of his new work as an 
authoritative text on philosophy and with this object m 
vieir, whfle revising the Epic Mahabharata, he inserted 
the fourth verse in Chapter XIH of the Gita. According 
to this view of Tilak, a reference made to the Brahma- 


29 
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sutras in tlie Gita, ■^\'liich had already attained fame and 
popularity, helped in the acceptance of this new work 
'Brahmasutras’ by the learned society of those days as a 
standard trork in philosophy of tlie \’edanta school But 
for his tast enidation and argumentative potrer for 
ivliich jMr. Tilak had imdoubted reputation, none trould 
have taken his uncalled-for theory* of revision of the 
Epic and msertion of a new verse in the Gita seriously. 
The mere insertion of the tvord 'Brahmasutra' m the 
Gita does little to enliance the value of the Vedaiita- 
Sutras, irhich can naturally stand on its oini intrinsic 
merits. Tlie Rsis and authors of the reputation of V\asa 
(or whoever may have been autlior of die Brahmasutra) do 
not need such external props to support dieir position of 
authority, and they ivere incapable of confounding the 
posterity by a puzzling cross-reference irhich agitates the 
mmds of modem scholars even up to diis day and raises 
such relevent questions as to whether the Gita refers to 
the Sutras or the Vedanta-Sutras refer to the Gita and as 
to irhich of these ivorks i\'as earlier. TBak could not 
ignore the fact that the term ‘Brahmasutra’ in the Gita 
(Chapter XIII) has been explained by all orthodox com- 
mentators m the sense of die Upamsads as die Upani- 
sads do really string together like a thread (sutra) 
repealed truths or utterances of the Rsis of old concern- 
uig the nature and attributes of Bi'alima It is therefore 
iimiecessaty' to resort to a gratuitous hypothesis 
Idee Tilak ’s for die solution of a pioblem idiich does not 
-arise except in the fertile brains of sophistical interpre- 
tors thus conclude that the terms Saiikliya, Yoga, 
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Vedanta and Bralimasutras are used in the^ Gita 
in quite different senses from those accepted in the 
Schools of philosophy known as Sankhya, Yoga and 
Vedanta, and that the Gita belongs to the pre-systematic 
period of Indian philosophy and its poet was more a Pro- 
phet-sage or a PvSi, than a philosopher of the schools 
(b) The Vedas, the Upanisads and the Gltd 
igg We have seen that the attitude of the author of 
the Gita towards die Vedas is one of indifference or pro- 
test so far as ritualism and ceremonialism was concerned, 
and he asserted that for the wise who knew Brahma, die 
Vedas are as unnecessary as the water of a pool when the 
whole country is overflooded And yet the Gita does not 
throw the Vedas overboard, but enjoins the regular study 
of scriptures as a divine quality or virtue and accepts the 
popular view that performance of sacrifices, as laid dotvn 
in the Vedas, leads the religious observer to heaven, but 
these heavenly pleasures are only transient and the agent 
has to come down to earth on the expiry of the term of 
his meritorious deeds The poet of the Gita seems to 
have been a Reformer and yet he was conservative 
enough not to desire to bring about reforms by revolu- 
tion There is hotvever one significant omission and one 
equally significant assertion in the Gita which may throw 
some light on the poet and his age The three Vedas 
(Tioyi Vtdyd) are mentioned or hinted in several places 
of die Gita, but the Atharva or the Fourth Veda is never 
mentioned by name nor even implied in any of the verses 
of the Gita, wdiile the Sama Veda is said to be the best 
among the Vedas, as representing a Divine essence or 
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Bibliuh (vide G. X 22). Evidently the poet of the Gita 
belongs to the age when the S^a Veda had attamed pro- 
minence in the Vedic hierarchy as an audioritative scrip- 
ture in the contemporary society. This may be taken as 
another proof of die antiquity of the Gita. 

200. As hinted in the “Bhagabad Gita and Modern 
Scholarship”, the association of die poet of the Gita i\^ith 
the Sama Veda school seems to point to an important con- 
dusion, viz, the connection or identification of the Krsna, 
son of Devaki, (Devakiputio) of Chhandogya Upamsad 
(III, 17) with Krsna, the teacher of the Gita and founder 
of the Bhagavata religion Dr Hem Chandra Roy 
Ghoudhury has tried to trace the early histor}'^ of Vaisna- 
idsm from the spiritualistic-idealistic doctrine contained 
in the Chandogya Upamsad (Ch III 17), where Krsna, 
son of Devaki, is said to have been initiated by Rsi 
Ghora, son of Angiras, into certain mysteries of a spiri- 
tual religion As m the Gita so in these passages of the 
Chliandogya Upanisad the concept of sacrifice is given a 
symbolical interpretation and associated ivith the disci- 
pline of the inner life,— austere penances, charity, up- 
rightness, non-violence and speakmg of truth being re- 
garded as fees offered by the pupil to the preceptor We 
shall discuss the implications of this connection betiveen 
the Chhandogya Upanisad of the Sama Veda school and 
the view of the Gita upholding the Sama Veda as the best 
and highest among the Vedas or as the Divine essence, 
when we deal ivith the philosophy and religion of the 
Gita in a separate volume. Here it is enough to point 
out that the religion and philosophy of the Gita is a 
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natural development and a culmmation of the thoughts 
of the Upanisads, specially of Isa, Katlia, Kena, Chhan- 
dogya and Brhadaranyaka Upanisds, and this view will 
show the untenability of the position of Garbe and 
other scholars who identify the Gita with the S^khya 
school of philosophy and consider tlie Vedantic elements 
in the Gita as later interpolations. 

201 The Gita, like many other episodes of the Epic 
Mahabharata, belongs to an age when systematic philoso- 
phy as we know it from the six schools of Hindu thaught, 
had not yet been developed, but philosophical concepts 
and ideas were floating in the atmosphere as loose frag- 
rents waiting to be strung together m chains of reasoning 
by later system-builders and their schools m die form of 
sutms Professor Deussen has rightly characterised the 
thoughts of the Epic age under the name of “Uber- 
gangs Philosophic” or transitional philosophy The Gita 
forms the central Apex, as it were, m dns period of tran- 
sition between tlie Upamsadic thoughts and die thoughts 
of the systematic philosophers of the schools. The 


author of this ‘‘Divine Song” had die gift of poetic in- 
tuition combined with philosophical insight that enabled 
him to bring into a synthesis the scattered fragments of 

philosophical ideas in the atmosphere of die Ui anisadic 
and the Epic age 

202. Reference to Sama Veda m the Gita as the highest 
among the Vedas seems to indicate a special affwitf' 
etween the Gita and the Upanisads of the Sama Veda 
sc ool le Kena Upanisad and Chhandogya Upanisa^- 
and we shall see that the concepts of the Gi 4 on 
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His relation to the Universe of Nature and Mind lend 
themselves to be derived from or identified irith those 
fomid in these Upanisads of tlie Sama Veda school, 
Although our Poet ’tvas also familiar iHth such Upanisads 
of the other Vedic schools as the Katha, Svetahratara and 
and the Mundaka Upanisads 

(c) Rxference to the Purantc Myths 
AND Legentis 

203. The poet of the Gia iras not only familiar idtli 
the three Vedas and the oldest Upanisads and the con- 
cepts of Sahkhya, Yoga Vedanta and other philosophical 
ideas prevelant in his times, but he also equipped himself 
■^ridi a study of the Epic and Puranic literature, irhich 
widened his outlook and raised him to the status of a 
Master-poet. His Song Celestial is a store-house of allu- 
sions, mythical and legendar)^ references, similes and 
metaphors which are collected and put together in con- 
densed forms with a rare insight irhich can be found only 
in a is’ork of art produced by a first rate genius I had 
suspected at the outset of my studies on tlie Gita that the 
poet and his text must belong to a much later stage of 
the development of classical Sanskrit, when the eighteen 
Puranas had already been composed and the super- 
structure of die Epic literature ivas irell-nigh completed 
But later researches and reflections have removed this 
erroneous misconception with regard to the age of the 
Gita and its author. In the first section of Chapter I of 
this book (Part I) we hai e already enumerated the myths 
and legends to ivhich references have been made in the 
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Gita (especially m the loth and nth chapter), but any 
serious student of Sanskrit dictionary (e g , Peterburgs- 
Worterbuch and Vedic Index) will recognise tliat many 
o£ the mythical allusions that meet us m die Puranas may 
be ttaced to the oldest Vedic literature I£ there are 
-some concepts mentioned among the manifestations of 
Divinity (Bibhutis) in the Gita, which are not to he found 
in the Vedic Literature, but occur for the first time m 
the Puranic texts, this by itself does not necessarily speak 
against the antiquity of the Gita, as many of the Puranas 
•contain myths and legends, the germs of which belong- 
to the earlier strata, and Puranic philosophy, like die 
Upanisadic and Epic thought, has gone through stages 
of development spreading over widely different periods 
of history 

204 It IS not inconceivable that the Poet of die Gita 
had known some of the mythological terms which were 
traditionally handed down to his generation from times 
immemorial and that he utilised them for enumerating 
the manifestations of the Infinite Divinity in the finite 
ivorld, as presented in the Discourse X of the Gita We 
may not be ivrong in suspecting some of these verses in 
the tenth Discourse as later additions interpolated by 
interested editors ndth a partisan spirit and sectarian 
bias There being no logical chain or psychological 
association, connecting one verse with another in many 
parts of this dialogue, it is impossible to discern which of 
these verses were genuine and which might have been in- 
serted in the later periods. Still a closer scrutiny may i 
veal the incongruous character of some of the vor^es. 
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example, the prayer put in the mouth of Ai'juna (G X. 
12-18) is not only inconsistent witli die spirit of die 
whole dialogue, but also clashes against the sceptical 
attitude of Arjuna hmiself evidenced in the third and 
fourth Discourses of the Gita, and even in the eleventh 
Discourse we find Arjuna betraying his mtimacy with 
the human Krsna, as a friend and companion, with whom 
he speaks of having walked and played, rested on the same 
bed, sat togedier and taken m^als, whether alone or 111 the 
presence of other friends, ivithout the least recognition of 
this friend having been an Avatara or mcariiation of God 
till then (G XI 41-42) Sunilarly, the inclusion of 
Vasudeva among the Vrsnis and Arjuna among the 
Pandavas as the Bibhiitis or manifestations of Divinity 
in the verse G X. 37 appears to be an anachronism, as 
diese two heroes are supposed to be the speakers in the 
dialogue of the Gita, and it is very unlikely that the 
Divinity of Vasudeva-Krsna and Arjuna had already 
been recognised at the time of the battle of Kuruksetra 
vhere the message of the Gita is supposed to have been 
delivered It doe^ not seem proper according to our 
sense of decency and decorum that Krsna and Arjuna 
should be deifying tliemselves on the eve of the terrible 
ivar, the fate of idiich was then hangmg in the balance 
Moreover, the reference to Vasudeva and Arjuna as 
Divine manifestations (G X 37) has been placed ratlier 
out of context, as the proper pla^e for mentioning diese 
names should have been in close and contiguous 
relation to the other historical and mythological 
references given in the verses G X 25-26 On these 
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grounds we are inclined to believe that the verses G. X. 
12-18 and G. X. 37 are sectarian interpolations made by 
die later Bhagavata editors of the Epic at the time of the 
insertion of the Gita-Upaiiisad in the revised 
Mahabharata. 

205. In the first chapter of the Gita one comes across 
a number of names of heroes and generals, who were 
either relations of the Kuruites or Panduites or them 
friends and allies. Besides there are terms associated 
with the military manoeuvres and weapons in those 
days mcluding names of sections and sub-sections 
of the army etc All these are no doubt con- 
nected with the story of the great war of Kuru- 
k§etra related in the Epic Mahabharata, and may 
be taken as evidences m favour of our hypothesis 
that die original Gita-Upanisad was inserted in the body 
of the Mahabh^ata, and appropriate modifications were 
made in this episode m keeping with its new Epic set- 
ting by interested Editors of the gi'eat Epic. For example, 
there is -mention of Vyiiha (phalanx), chamu 
(aimy), Maharatha (a great waiTior in possession of a big 
chariot), Saniitifijaya (a victor of an assembly of 
enemies), Ayana (opening in the phalanx), Bhdga (a 
Division). Similarly we meet with the names of different 
kinds of conch-shells blown by Krsna and the Pandava 
bi others viz , PdncJtajanya, Devadatta, PaundrUj Ananta- 
vijciya, SugJiosdj h/lduipu^pcihci Besides the soundmg of 
these conch-shclls {Sduhhd), one reads of kettle-drums 
^Bhen), cymbals, trumphets, and ^var-homs like Go- 
mukhd, and odier accompaniments of the military band 
like Pamha, Amkd etc. If this first Discc of th€.^ita 

CA 
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in its entirety ttoi'C originally composed by our Poet as 
an mtegral part of die Bhagavad-Gita Upanisad, he must 
have been ivell-acquamted irith die Epic literature as 
i\"ell as irith the technical terms of the militar)' i^oca- 
bulary of that age . 

206 In G IV. 1-2 ive aie told that Krsna (111 a pievi- 
ous bnth of course) expounded the doctrine of Yoga to 
Vivasivan (the Sun-god), ivho 111 his turn taught die same 
to Manu, and Manu agam transmitted this to Iksvahii, 
from whom this doctrme of Yoga iras handed doira to 
families of royal sages, after ivhicli in course of time it 
was lost. This succession of teachers of the science or 
ai't of Yoga reminds one of die geneology of Rsis or seen 
i\^ho taught Upanisadic Braliniavidya, as found in various 
places of the old Upanisads (e g , Mundaka Upanisad I. 
1 1-2) Similar lists of the Bhagavata teachers are given 
in several passages of the Narayaniya section of die 
Mahabharata, and as ive have seen in Book I of our 
Series, Tilak has discovered 111 this resemblance between 
the Gita and the Narayaniya episode of the Epic evi- 
dences of the Bhagavata origin of the teachings of the 
Gita,— a vieiv is’-hich ive have proved to be erroneous. We 
shall take up this question agam ivhen we consider die 
vieivs of Garbe and Tilak on die age of the Gita in Book 
rV In any case if these verses are not to be regarded as 
later interpolations made in die Gita by the Vaisnava or 
Bhagavata Editors of the Epic, we may presume that the 
author of our poem equipped himself for his task by a 
careful study of the history and literature of his age and 
especially of the Upanisadic period 
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207. Similarly reference to such technical terms of 
philosophy and theolo^ as Biahma (in a special sense), 
Adhydtma, Adhihhuta, Adhidaiva, Adhiyajna, Karma, 
Swahhdva etc. in G VII 29-30 and VIIL 1-4 shows that 
the Poet of the Gita was quite familiar with the philo- 
sophical and theological ideas of his times and made some 
i^aluable original contributions on these subjects in clari- 
fying and expounding such concepts These and other 
matters of philosophical and theological interests will be 
dealt widi in their proper places m the subsequent 
volumes 

(d) Similis and Metaphors in the Gitd 
208 Another evidence of the literary equipment of 
the poet of the Gita is supplied by the large number of 
similis and metaphors m the various Discourses of the 

Poem, from which the following may be quoted as 
instances — 

(1) G II 13,— where the change of bodies m various 

births of an individual is compared to the periods of 
childhcod, youth and old age of human life 

(2) G II 22,— where the soul’s leaving one body in 

this life and entering into a new one in the next birth 

is compared to man’s giving up worn-out clothes and 
wearing a new dress 

_ (3) G- II 58, -where the wiseman withdrawing the 

senses from the enjoyment of sense-objects is said to be 

like a tortoise fully draiving in all its limbs from the out- 
side 

(4) G II 67,-ivhere the senses of the uncontrolled 
are said to lead their reason astray just as the wind 
capsi.!es the boat of a careless helmsman in a river or sea. 
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(5) 'G. II. 70,— as rivers enter the sea, tvhich is full 
and unmoved, so do the objects of desire enter into one 
who obtains peace 

(6) G. III. 58-39,— as the fire is covered by smoke, as 
looking glass by dirt, as a foetus by the utenis, so is 
tvdsdom clouded by desire 

(7) G 19,— the tvork of the sage is said to be burnt by 
the fire of tvisdom. 

(8) G. IV. 36,— even tlie gi'eatest sinner is said to 
cross the ocean of all sins tlirough the boat or raft of 
tvisdom 

(9) G IV 37 As a blazing fire reduces pieces of 
wood to ashes, so the fire of wisdom reduces all actions 
to ashes (i e , destroy their power of binding) 

(10) G IV 42,— the sword of wisdom is to be applied 
for cutting off the doubt of the mind arising out of 
ignorance 

(11) G V 10. As the leaf of the lotus is not affected 
by the water standing on it, so is the man, -^vho does 
actions, offering them to Brahma and without attach- 
ment, not touched by sin 

(12) VI. 29, A lamp placed in a vdndless spot does 
not flicker,— this aptly illustrates the condition of a Yogi, 
whose mind is kept under restraint, while practising 
communion ivith the Self 

(13) G VI 38,— the fate of the unsuccessful proba- 
tioner in Yoga compared to that of a piece of cloud torn 
asunder from the main body of clouds 

(14) G. VEIL 7 All tills is strung in God as gems in 

a thread. 
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(15) G. IX. 6. As the great wind, resting in ethei, 

goes everywhere, so do things rest in God. 

(16) G X. n. God dwelling in the self dispels the 

darkness born of ignorance, by the shining lamp ol 
knowledge 

(17) G XI. 5-32,— the universal form of God— sym- 
bolically representing Divine life as actively manifested 
in the mortal happenings on the stage of the earth. 

(18) G XI 28-29 As currents of a river flow into 
the ocean, as moths flymg speedily enter into a flaming- 
fire, so do fighting people enter the mouth of the God of 
Destruction 

(19) G XIII 32-33. As the all-peiwading ether (or 
space) on account of its subtlety is not tainted, so the self 
though abiding in everybody is not tainted. As the one 
sun illumines the whole world even so does the subject 
(m everybody) illumines the whole objective ivorld. 

(20) G XV 1-3. The worldly life is compared to a 

banian tree {asxvatthwa)— which, can be cut down with 
die strong weapon of non-attachment 

(21) G XV 8 The individual self, while assuming 

the body and passing out of it, carries the senses and the 

sensorium as the wind carries the scent from its source 
(the flower) 


(22) G XVIII 48 All undertakings are covered with 
faults m die beginning as fire is covered with smoke. 

(23) G XVIII 61 God dwells m the heart of all 

bemgs, whirling them by His Miyd (Divine power), as 
if they were mounted on a machine. ^ 


It will be seen that many of these simiUes and meta- 
phors are common heritage of the poet from the Vedic 
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3.nci Xj p2.iii'3.ciic culture sud ii3.ci passed uito the ^enersl 
currena- of die later classical Sanskrit and Epic and 
Pirranic literature. Tchile others -^rere certainly 
products of his otm original diinking and poetic genius 
In anv case, he must ha^'e passed through a period of 
training in die prevalent Kterary irorks of his tune and 
acquired the necessaiq' sldll and insight for handlmg die 
same to the best advantage and utilising the laluable 
elements dierein as effectively as possible for the moral 
education of his people. 

fe) Upanis.adic Character of the Gita 
eoQ. "^A'e have noted the striking points of resem- 
blance beticeen die religious atmosphere of the times 
of the Gita and the condition of life and thought that 
prevailed in the Upanisadic age and concluded there- 
from that the Gita must be assigned to the Upanisadic 
age. and regarded as a higher development and richer 
unfolding of the same religio-nhilosophical tendencies 
and ethico-devotional practices that irere dimlv and m- 
distinctlv davTiin? in India durmg the age of die Upa- 
nisads IVe ha-'T also sliouTi that the Gita represents an 
earlier stage of moral and social oudook dian the Manu- 
samhita and adopts the same attitude towards the institu- 
tions of caste and ah am a (stages of life) as the older 
Upanisads Like the seers of the Upanisads, the poet of 
the 'Gita ims more of a prophet irho had lision or in- 
tuition of truths which contained the germs for the evo- 
lutmti oi the later svstems or schools of Indian philosophy, 
but he did not attempt at a reasoned sim thesis of the 
philosophical concepts of Upanisads or Vedanta, as iras 
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done later on by the author of the Brahma-Sutras. The 
Gita may rightly be assigned therefore to the pre-syste- 
matic period of Indian philosophy as it was surely one 
of the best and earliest works on Universal Religion 
belonging to the pre-sectarian period of die Indian reli- 
gious history. This subject will be more elaborately 
dealt with when ive treat of the Philosophy 
and Religion of the Gita in Volume V of our series. It 
will suffice to point out that the Epic Mahabharata itself, 
in which the Gita forms an episode, mentions at the 
end of each discourse of diis episode, “Thus ends the Dis- 
course (adhyaya) entitled so and so in the dialogue 
between Kisna and Arjuna in the Yoga Sastra (sacred 
science of yoga), m the Brahmavidya (theology relating 
to Brahma), in the Upani?ad taught or sung by the most 
exalted and excellent Lord Divine {Sreemad-Bhagavad- 
Gltdsu Upamsadsu) etc” This alone seems to indicate 
that the Poet of the Epic (or the Editor thereof) regard- 
ed our text as an Upamsadic treatise on the science of 
Biahma and philosophy of Yoga— subjects which are 
generally dealt with in the Upamsadic portions of the 
Vedic literatme The Gita is no doubt referred to m 
die Vedanta Sutras as a Smrti text and not as a §rutt 
text, evidently because it was a part of the Mahabharata 
Epic and not of the Vedic Samhita or of the Brdhmanas 
and A'lanyakas which were considered to be revelati072s 
of God But as we know, the teachings of the Gita m 
matters religious and philosophical, devotional, ethical 
and spiritual, have been no less authoritative than those 
of the principal Upanisads among the Hindu scholars 
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and thinkers even to this day, and tradition has brought 
dotm to us a \ erse in the praise o£ the Gita trhich de- 
clares that all the Upanisads are like to the cotrs, Krsna 
is the milkman, Arjuna the calf, as it 'vvere, the wise the 
enjoyer of milk and the Gita is the excellent milk as 
STveet as nector. This represents the true tdetr of the 
relation betiveen the Gita and the Upanisads, the former 
being the cream or the essence of the spiritual culture 
represented m the latter, giving m a ciystallised form 
the highest philosophical and religious truths experienc- 
ed or intuited by the Upanisadic seers, concerning God 
and His relation to the tvorld and the human life. In 
any case it may be taken for granted that the poet of the 
Gita ivas w^ell-read in the Vedic and Upanisadic litera- 
ture of his times and was specially acquainted T\ntli the 
Chhandogya and Kena Upanisads of the Sama Veda 
School, wuth the Isa, Katha and ^vetasivatara Upamsad 
of the Yajur Veda and the Mundaka Upanisad of the 
Atharra Veda 

210. The Gita contams many verses ivhich seem to be 
quotations from some of the metric Upanisads, 
Accordmg to Dr. Radhaknshnan, the Katha Upanisad 
v/as later than the Gita and had borrowed some verses 
from the latter We are not prepared to accept this 
vieiv, as the Kadia Upanisad seems to represent an older 
stratum of thought in the Indian philosophical and reli- 
gious histoiy than the Gita wliich gives us more mature 
and complex philosophical ideas and terminology. Even 
if the Gita and the Katha Upanisad belonged to the same 
age or period of philosophical development, it would be 
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more in accord! with facts to maintain that the verses 
which are common betiveen the Gita and the Katha 
Upanisad were not bon owed by their Poets^ one from 
another, but rather utilised by them from a stock of 
common properties of the thought-circles of those days, 
1 e., taken by them from the verses which were floating 
from mouth to mouth, as it were,— a view which was hint- 
ed at by Max Muller and accepted by Telang and many 
other Orientalist scholars Not only some of the verses 
but many of the ideas and concepts, symbols and alle- 
gories also were common in the intellectual and religi- 
ous atmosphere of the later Upanisds, and it may be 
interesting to note the striking resemblances between 
good many ideas of the metrical as well as prose Upa- 
nisads and those of the Gita and also to trace the Ime of 
development of thought from the older Upanisads to 
the time of the Gita We resen^e this for discussion in 
Book IV of the senes in a subsecjuent volume, wherein 
the Age of the Gita will be discussed 


SECTION XIII 

Positive Results of Book II 

(^) The Poet of tlic Gita and "Western Thought 
(Similarities ivith the Conceptions of Socrates, Plato, 
Anstotle, Spinoza, Kant a;id others.) 

211 We have made passing references to the simi- 
larities of the ethical ideals and philosophical concepts 
31 
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(Para 90) We have concluded after an examination of 
the highest state of souUife represented in the Gita that 
OUT Poet must have combined in himself the spiritual in- 
tuition of the great seers and sages of the Upanisads, the 
religious ecstacies of the saints and mystics of Christen- 
dom, the ethical fen^our and insight of Plato and Aris- 
totle and pure dispassionate reasoned thinkmg of Spinoza 
and Kant, and that long before Plato and Aristotle 
philosophised in Greece and much earlier than the begin- 
mg of the Christian religion (Para 91). We have also 
mentioned at die conclusion of our study of the social 
environment of the poet of the Gita that he had an ethi- 
cal insight and genius of an Aristotle and Kant, and the 
philosophical talent and intellectual grasp of a Yajhaval- 
kya or Soa'ates, coinbmed with the religious zeal of a 
Buddha or Jesus and the mystic ecstasy of a Plotms or 
Eckhert (Paia 103) The Poet’s grasp of the essential 
characteristic of philosophical knowledge as a 
search for unity in the the midst of multiplicity 
and as an attempt to deduce the many from 
the one (G XIII 31 and G XVIIL ao-s2 ) 

leminded us of die dialectic method of the Greek Philo- 
sopher Plato and of the epistemology of the modem 
philosopher Spinoza (para 1 16) Our survey of the classi- 
fication and analysis of knowledge and the nature and 
contents of the highest wisdom according to the Gita led 
us to conclude that the Poet must have lived in an en- 
I’iiomnent which tras rich tvith the height of philosophi- 
cal speculations and the depth of spiritual experiences, 
and that he must have combined in his otvn disposition 
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the Sincerely of an earnest enquirer and the soundness of 
a wise preceptor We held that it was natural that a pro- 
duct of such an intellectual genius in such a speculative 
atmosphere should exhibit points of resemblance m its 
philosophical conceptions with the works of the greatest 
minds of Europe like Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, Ploti- 
nus, Bruno and Eckhert, Spinoza, Kant and Hegal (Para 
120) Again the doctrine of Guna, as related to the dua- 
listic principles of Purusa and Prakrti (Spirit and Prime 
Matter), can be interpreted in the light of Kant’s critical 
philosophy (Para 124) We have pointed out the simi- 
larities between the Gitaic view of mental life as a hierar- 
chy of physical poweis or principles,— in which the 
higher elements dominate the lower ones and these are 
subordinated to the higher, and the self reigns supreme 
above all— and the Platonic and Aristotelian conception 
of the soul-life as an inner republic with reason as its 
sovereign (Para igo) We have also noted that the 
Gitaic conception of a gi'adually ascending order in men- 
tal life, of the senses, the mind, the intellect, the prin- 
ciple of individuality (egoism) and the self, set forth in 
the verses G VII, 8-q, G XV 7-10, and III 42-43, bears 
close resemblance to the Logos doctrine of the Neo- 
Platonic thinkers of the west (Para 133) It was also 
hinted that the division implied in the Gita between a 
lower (or enemy) self and the higher (or friendly) self 
may be compared with the distinction made by Kant 
between the empirical ego and the noumenal ego (Paia 
132) We have found reasons to believe that as in the 
days of Socrates, so in the age of the Poet of the Gita, 
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cosmological interests were subordinated to the ethica 
and religious needs of the hour (Para 135). We have 
also conipaied the world'process of the Gita as represent- 
ed through the concepts of a higher unmanifested and a 
lower unniaiiifested principle with the Aiistotelian con- 
ceptions of the Potential and the Actual (Para 137) 
Again, in examining the Gitaic view of the nature of the 
world in its relation to God we made a passing remark 
that the ideas of the Gita contained in them the germs of 
the same problems that occupied the thoughts of the 
Cartesian school of modem philosophy and culminated 
in the Pantheism of Spinoza and also the germs of 
dualism betiveen the empirical view of the necessity and 
mechanism of Nature and the rationalistic conception 
of the noumenal world governed by fi'eedom and teleo- 
logy, as interpreted by the religious man’s faith in God— 
a dulalism that has been brought into prominence by 
the critical philosophy of Kant (Para 1 40I 

The conception of the world as an Aswattha Tree with 
roots above and branches below, as elaborated in G XV 
1-^, may be compared to the Norweqian mYtholoeical 
conception of the tree of lejdrasil, which has been fully 
described in Carlvle’s "Heroes and Hero Worship" 
under his Essay on Odin (Para 141). 

We shall discuss these in detail when we deal with the 
Philocophv and Religion of the Gita in the fifth and sixth 
volumes (Books V and VIl of our Series The teachings 
of the Gita in the light of Modem Thought will form the 
subject-matter of the next volume (Book III of our Inter- 
pretations of the Gita), wherein the philosophical genius 
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of the Poet and his original contributions to the intellec- 
tual republic in the sphere of morality and religion and 
devotional practices and metaphysical speculations will 
be clearly manifested and wherein we shall discover the 
spirit of rationalism, liberalism, universalism and catho- 
licity in the moral, religious and philosophical doctrines 
of the Gita After finishing our enquiry concerning the 
Age of the Gita and the Origin of the Bhagavata Religion 
in the fourth volume (Book IV), we shall be m a posi- 
tion to inter]iret the teachings of the Gita m the light of 
the results of our critical-constructive and historical- 
comparatn^e studies on the back-ground as well as the 
after-effects of the Poet’s original and valuable contribu- 
tions to the ivorld’s spiritual culture 

fb) T HE Bhagavata Origin of the Gita 
TriP/i and Errors in TilaEs views 

212 Tilak’s ODinions on the Gita and its relation to 
the Naravaniya scripture of the Bhaeavata sect have been 
alr<^adv discussed in our Book I Here the main points 
of hi<i theoiw of the Bhagavata origin of the Gita only 
need consideration We agree with Tilak that the Gita 
reconciles the various modes of culture and paths of reli- 
g’on preceding it and that Garbe was wrong in his view 
of the historical succession of the elements of the Vedic 
reho-ion for, as we have seen in Book I, there was no 
V/-dantic intemolation in an original Gita founded on 
the SanVhva-Yoga system, nor v^as there any radical trans- 
formation of the Gita from its Bhagavata character to a 
Brahmanical ywk ydth Vedantic predilections as sus- 
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r Kp Bhakti m India had a purely indigen- 

"ra^“?s”pP“‘=<i by some 

sophical speculations in India 

The evolution o£ religion and philosophy m India was 
not on the lines of Comte's three stages, but each later 
stage retained the valuable elements of truth of the 
earlier stage and the latter contained the germs of the 
fonner m an implicit state, i e , the later stages made leal 
and explicit what was only potential and implicit in the 
earlier 

215. Tilak mentions three classes of Vedic religion 
in olden times, viz, (i) the way of sac rificial rites, (2) tlie 
way of renunciation through knowledge and detachment 
fiom the world {}ndna^^n6^vairdgya), and (3) 
performing duties with wisdom and detachment, 
involving reconciliation of action and contem- 
plation. 1 he way of Yoga developed out of 
the second mode through meditation and con- 
centration on die saguna Vyakta Piatlk (or sym- 
bolical representation) of Brahma or God, which implied 
knowledge of Brahma Bhakti is according to Tilak a 
highei development of Yoga based on the path of renun- 
ciation and implies worship of a Vyakta Pratik (visible 
form) of God in human form But this mode or phase of 
Bhakti IS not present in die Gita, as we have shown in 
Book I, Part III, Chapter III, Section III. 
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2 14 Tilak admits that m the Upanisds, (1) worship of 
a part of the sacrifice or Om is regarded as a means of 
Bi ahma-chintan or meditation on God, (2) worship of 
Rudra, Visnu and other Vedic Gods or Ether (Akasa) 
and otlier visible fonns of manifestation of Divmity, 
(Saguna Vyakta Pratlk) is also recognised, and (3) 
Bhakti to^vards Rama, Nrsmha, Sreekrsna and Vasudeva 
IS also found there, but these are all directed to tlie end 
of attaming Bralima But we have to note that (1) the 
Gita idealises and spiritualises the sacrificial modes of 
worship and (2) Bhakti towards Visnu, Rudra, Rama 
etc IS assigned a loi\’'er position in our text, and (3) even 
Vasudeva-Krsna of the Vrsni family is no more than a 
Vthhuti or manifestation of God along with a number 
of otlier men and animals enumerated in the tenth 
Discourse or Gita 

215 The Yoga Upanisads and the Bhakti Upanisads 
are later than the Chhandogya and other old Upanisads, 
but Bmhmapmna (knowledge of Brahma) is still the final 
goal, eg Rudra, Visnu, Achyuta, Narayana and Vasu- 
deva are forms of Brahma This admission of Tilak 
seems to lend support to the Upanisadic origin of the 
Gita doctrine of Vihhutis and Viswaiupa (G. X. and XI) 
Occasional reforms ivere no doubt made in the Vedic 
religion based on the old elements with the chief object 
of uniting the old Dhai mangas with the new Dhai- 
mangas (elements of religion) Vedic religion had already 
advanced and passed through propressive stages of 
evolution m this manner, towards die end of reconciling 
the various paths of religious discipline, ivhich ivas the 
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aim of the Smrtikaras (the upholders of tradition or 
Smrtt) in establishmg Asrama Dharma. Hence the 
religion of the Gita is not engaged alone in the field by 
way of deviatmg from tradition, according to Tilak. 
We may note, however, tliat the Poet of the Gix^ had 
generally followed die old traditions and at the same 
time introduced reforms before die systems of Varna and 
Asrama ivere elaborated. 

216 Tilak holds that die chief elements of the Vedic 
religion, viz . (1) the sacrificial ntes of the Brahmanas, 
(2) die Brahmajnana of the Upamsads, (g) Kapila 
Sankhya, (4) Yoga consisting in concentration and self- 
restramt or control of the mmd, and (5) Bhakti (love 
and devotion to God) ivere all taken up by the Gita from 
the Upamsads, not directly but through the mediation 
of die Bhagavatas Neither die Chhandogya Upanisad 
(which mentions Krsna, son of Devaki, and disciple of 
Ghora Angirasa) nor Brhadmanyaka Upanisad (with 
Janaka, a royal sage, as a teacher of Brahmajnana) could 
be ‘he immediate source of the Gita. Here one can 
discover die loot of the error of Tilak In Book I of our 
senes (Pait III, Chapter III) this view of Tilak has been 
proved to be unhistorical and erroneous. We shall 
discuss this fuidier m our Book IV 

217 The following Imes of reasmmg may be urged 
against Tilak’s viev^ of the Bhagavata origin of the Gita 

and 111 support of our conclusion, regarding its Una- 
msadic origin -- 

(0 lYe find that Upamsads are mentioned in the 
Gita under the teims 'Vedmta’ and ‘Brahmasutras', and 
32 
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certain principal teachings of the poem are said to be 
sung by the R§is in the ‘Brahmasutra’ or taught in the 
Upani§ads, and God is said to be Veddntavit (Knower of 
the Vedanta) as ^vell as Vedantakrt (Author of the 
Ved^ta). 

(^^) Several verses of the Upanisads are quoted in 
the Gita {vide G. II 19, 20, 29, III 42-43, VIII, XV, XI 
48, 53, V 13, XIII 14-15 and cf. Katha Up. II 19, 18, 7, 
III 10-11, VI 7-8, II 15, VI, II 8-9, 23-24, and iSwetaswa- 
tara Up. Ill 18, 16, 17, respectively). 

{ill) Most of the prominent doctrines of tlie Gita on 
philosophy, religion and ethics can be traced to the 
Upanisads and are found in germs in the latter. 

{iv) Krsna, the teacher of die dialogues in the Gita, 
is apparently well-versed in the Vedic and Upanisadic 
literature, and if he is the same epic hero who figures m 
other parts of the Epic Mahabharata, Krsna is recognised 
in several places of the latter as a Rsi, weU-posted m the 
Vedas and the Vedangas 

{v) Even the traditional line of succession of Yoga 
teachers in G. IV 1-2 is an imitation of the Upanisadic 
mode {vide Mundaka I 1. 1-2 etc). Both Tilak and 
Garbe ivere "UTong in interpreting these verses in favour 
of Bhagavatism. 

(vH) Iksvaku and other royal sages are mentioned in 
the Gita (IV. 1-2) which might include Ghora Angirasa, 
Krsna’s teacher in the Chhandogya Upanisad (III. 17). 
Janaka is mentioned in G. Ill, 20, as an ideal sage who 
attained success through performance of duties and 
whose example should be folloived by others. Brhaspati 
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is also referred to in G. X. 24 as the chief of the femUy 
priests, and we know of one Brhaspati, son of Angira, as 
the author of Niti^astra. So the Gita can be traced to 
many sources, including the Upanisadic and the Puranic. 
Tilak makes the Gita unreasonably sectarian by assign- 
ing to it a Bhagavata origin, whereas in real truth and 
spirit it is the Bhagavata religion, that originated from, 
and appropriated, the chief elements of the Gitaic teach- 
ings, as we have seen partly in Book I and shall finally 
establish in Book IV. 

2 1 8 (vii) The Gita is non-sectarian or pre-sectarian like 
the older Upanisads and the orthodox commentators 
were right m interpreting the Gita teachings in a non- 
sectarian sense. All references to the Gita in the Naxa- 
yanip Section prove the earlier origin of our text and 
cannot be taken as proofs of the Bhagavata influence on 
the Gita, as the author of the Narayaniya Section himself 
admits his indebtedness to the Gita and may have incor- 
porated some elements of the Gita religion and ethics in 
his work {vide our Book I ) Tilak points out the simi- 
laiity of the line and succession of teachers in G IV. 1-2 
ivith that in the Narapniya episode of the Mahabharata 
and concludes that the Gita is a product of the Bhaga- 
vaus, adding that all discussion on the Gita without 
reference to the Bhagavata religion is erroneous and 
imperfect We have held that the facts are just the con- 
tmTj and that the Gita is the original fountain-head of 
Bhagavatism, being really and admittedly the source of 

■’Ot mention 

the God Narayana, nor the Sattvatas. nor the Bhagavate 
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doctrine of four V)ailias, and the association of the Gita 
irith any such sect is due to a unong setting of the histori- 
cal order of things 

219 (^dii) This viet\’- of ours may be further cono- 
borated by reference to the chief texts of the Bhagarata 
religion. Tilak himself mentions and examines diese in 
the fonoT\’-ing order (1) The Gita (2) The Namyanh^ 
section of tlie Mahabharata, (3) ^^dilya Siitra, (4) Bha- 
gavata Pur^a, (5) Narada Paiicharatra, (6) Narada 
Sutra and (7) the trorks of Ramanuja and other later 
teachers. 

According to Tilak the last-named and all 'tvorks of 
of mediaeval and later Vaisnavism Trere imtten from the 
sectarian point' of view, to harmonise Bhagavatism ^\nth, 
the philosophical school of Vihsta AdvaitavM or quali- 
fied Monism (or strictly Non-Dualism) and these may 
be summarily dismissed. It is an irony of fate that this 
remark of Tilak equally ifell applies to his ovm view of 
the Gita, as he interprets the teachings of the Gita to fit 
these in -^wth the Bhagavata doctrines The Bhagavata 
Purana (No 4 of the above) is also admittedly later, as it 
preaches a new form of Bhagavatism, ivhen the ideal of 
Naiskaimya (renunciation of action) declined in favour 
of Bhakti (Bhagavata Purana I 4 and 5) Similarly 
Narada Pahcharatra (No 5), being also of the same t^^De 
(i e , Bhakti becoming prominent), is set aside by Tilak; 
moreover it expressly mentions the Bhagavata Purana of 
12 Darts, the Brahmavaivartta and Visnu Puranas, and 
the Gita and the Mahabharata, and is therefore less 
author] tath^e. The Naradasutra (No. 6) and the J§an- 
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dilyasutra (No 3) are hardly older than the Narada 
Pancharatra, and the former of these (No. 6) mentions 
Vyasa and §uka and must be later than the Mahabh^ta 
and the Bhagavata Parana, and the latter (No. 3) quotes 
from the Gita and is therefore later than the Gita and the 
Mahabharata Hence the only point to be settled is 
whether No 2 (i.e , the Narayaniya episode of the Epic) 
is prior to No 1 (i e , Gita), and it is here that we difEer 
most from Tilak. 

Buddha is an incarnation of Visnu in the Bhagavata 
Parana and the Narada Pancharatra, but not one of them 
in the Narayaniya, although Hansa, Krsna and Kalki 
are included in the list of Avataras in the last-named,— 

ivhich proves the antiquity of the Narayaniya, according 
to Tilak 

We have already discussed the question of the Gita 
being older than the Narayaniya in detail, and may add 


that Dr B N Seal found reasons to suspect Christian in- 
Alienees in the story of §weta-Dwipa (White Island) and 
in“l’nai-yy of the doctrines taught in the Narayaniya sec- 
tion, and considered this epispde to be a ivork of the post- 
Christian period, and this strengthens the conclusion 
already reached by us regarding the Narayaniya 
section being much later than the Gita This will be 
further discussed when we consider the opinions of vari- 
ous scholers on the Age of the Gita and the Origin of the 
Bhagavata religion in Book W 

220 (ix) Tilak IS right in discarding the views of those 
;;cholars yAo find a foreie?i influence.or Christian oriffin 
in the development of Bhakti-cult in the Gita and o W 
religions treatises of India. Pani^itaew of v4dev" 
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Bhakd. and the Buddhist and Jaina literature mentioned 
the Bhaga^-ata religion Bhagavatism based on devotion 
to-sviirds '^’asude^'a arose, according to Tilah. after the 
intellectuaiistic Upanisads and before Buddha. Senart 
also held that Bhaga^ndsm -uns earlier tb?n Buddhism. 
This supports our meiv of the pre-Buddhisdc origin oi 

the Gita, as ■;ve have maintained throughout our Book L 
the'pre-Bhaga\a.ta character of the Gita. 

221. ('s) It mav be observed that (a) the Gita 
mendons 'T'asude-^n as all this*’ (Fdsiidet’ah S'lr- 
va 772 idciVi) in kTI 19 in the same sense in 
v'hich the Upanhads declare. “All this is Brahma” 
iSGnrr->2 khahidarn Brahma), and there is no 
sectarian air about this verse as the tcord ‘Vasudez'p’ 
has a 2:eneral connotadon. meaning 'the bright God vho 
is a divelling-place of all.’ or ‘the God tcho is above all and 
in ichom evemthing else lives ' and is not a patrommiic in 
the sense of “son of "^'asude^-a** (ride Panini IV. 3. oS ^ 
T)) k'asude\'a as chief of the Vmnis in G. X 37 is onlv one 
among coundess Vihhutls of God and cannod be re- 

garded as All-God or Supreme Brahma, according to the 
Gita, and therefore no special honour is paid to him 
therebv.* 

The Gita not onlv omits any reference to X’dravana 
Prad\"umna. Aniruddha and ^ahkarsana •^riiich icere 
chief obiects of -^s-orship in the Bhaga\ata religion, 
but also leaves out the names of Satt^ata and Pahcha- 
ratia.— an omission "^rhich could not have been acciden- 

* I have found reasons to believe this verse to be an inter- 

polation on other grounds, ^vhich have been stated in the proper 
place. 
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tal, but IS probably due to the ignorance o£ these names 
on the part of our Poet, which again confirms our con- 
clusion on the Pre-Bhagavata origin of the Gita. 

222. Tilak has noted that Buddha was already an 
Avatara in the Bhagavata Purana, but is not mentioned 
in the Nmayaniya, which refers to several incarnations 
includmg Kr§na and Kalki, but he has failed to draw out 
a legitimate conclusion from die significant omission of 
any avatdras in the Gita, for even Krsna-Vasudeva of 
the Sattavata race of the Yadu Clan is not named Ava- 
t^, as Vasudeva, the Vrsni, (widi Arjuna, named Dhan- 
afijaya, among the Pandavas) is enumerated among the 
Vibhutis. and not recognised as an incarnation at all, 
which proves conclusively not only the pre-Bhagavata 
and pre-Narayaniya origm of the Gita but also the later 
origin of the Krsna-cult, which began by ivorshipping 
Krsna as an incarnation of Vi$nu and later on raised him 
to the position of fulhGod or ‘Puma-Bhagav^' 
{Ki^nastu Bhagavdn svayam), of whom the other incarna- 
nations ivere only partial manifestations or amsa avatdras 
descended fiom him Krsna of the Gita may have been, 
for all we know, the sage Krsna (son of Devaki and dis- 
ciple of Ghora Angirasa) mentioned in the Chhandogya 
Upanisad (III ly),— a hypothesis that will be discussed in 
the fourth volume (Book IV ) 

(c) The Upanisadic Gita and the Epic or 
Vaisnava Gita 

223 How the Epic Gita or the Vaisnava Gita came 
Out of the Upanisadic Gita, is a question that has to be 
ansivered. To be plain, the Bhagavata and Vai§nava 
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scholars tiemselves must have engi'afted the Gita Upani- 
sad on the Krsnaite Mahabharata and mcorporated 
it into the Epic as a vital part of theh sectarian 
propaganda. As ^\*e have seen, the Gita tvas not die 
product, but die source of the Krsn-cidt, and ire find 
this acknoirledged in the Narayaniya section of the Epic 
and other irorks of the later Vaisnava literature Visnu- 
worship has been knoim from the Vedic times, but the 
poet of the Gita is not concerned ivith that either. Visnii is 
mentioned tirice in die Gita, once as chief of the Adipj'as 
(which is different from/bemg the supreme God) m the 
list of Vibhutis (G. X. 21), and agam in the prayer of 
Arjima m G. IX. 30, irhere the term is explicidy used in 
a sense almost diametrically opposed to diat of die Vai- 
snaia God of Presen'’ation {Palana), associated irith die 
tender qualities of non-idolence {ahtmsa), loie 
(jirema) and friendliness (maitri), as Visnu is here 
identified radier ivith the Poirer of Desti'uction, and 

also associated ivith die Sun-God, characterised by splen- 
dour and brilliance, heating die irorld i\nth scorching 
rays ^ Even Sankara is mentioned as chief of the Rudras 
and classed with VLsnu and others as one of die Vibhutis 
(G. X 23) _ ■ ^ _ 

The irorship of Nara}ana is also as old as die Vedic 
religion and literature, but the Gita does not refer to it 
The Bhagavata school as represented by die Nara^^niya 
section of the iMaliabharata is later dian the Gita, as ire 
have seen Vasudei'a-irorship ivith the Vrsni family gods 

* The ivhole verse, G. XI 21 may be translated thus* "O 
y^isnu ! while de\ curing all these woilds from all sides, thou ait 
licking them mth dn flaming mouths I Thy fiercely hot ra)s 
are scorching the whole universe, filling it irith bright flames.” 
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(four Vyukas) has also no place in in the Gita, and is 
lefimtely later than the Gita, and was perhaps developed 
jy the time the Narayaniya section was composed or 
nserted in the Epic As we have noted, the terms Visnu 
md Vasudeva are used in the Gita not in the accepted 
sense of the Vaisnava literature, but in their earlier non- 
sectarian connotation. 

224 At the time of the Mahabhm*ata and the Gita, 
Krsna was not yet deified, or if he were given Divine 
honours here and there by some of his admirers, neither 
the Epic nor the Episode intended to glorify him m the 
origmal or earlier stages of these ^vorks As we have 
seen, the incarnation theory had not yet been elaborately 
developed in all its realistic aspects at the time of the 
Gita This leads us to consider two alternatives viz — • 


(1) either the Gita is of ante-Bhagavata or pre-sectarian 
origin, or (2) the poet of the Gita, having before him 
the conflicting religious sects of Vaisnavism, Saivism and 
the Bhagavata religion (and even Buddhism), tried to 


reconcile these various sects and schools holding diverse 
religious and philosophical doctrines, by a synthesis of 
all their best elements, and preached his oivn gospel in 
a spirit of unn^eisalism, liberalism and toleration, with- 
out idenutymg himself with any of these sects or schools 
I accept the middle path between these extremes of alter- 
natives and hold the position that the first alternative is 
correct so far as the original Gita belonged to the pre- 
Bhagaiata, pre-Vaisnava and pre-Saiva period in the 
sense that the various sects so-called had not come 
into existence during die period of the composition 
33 
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of OUT text, but the second alternative contains an 
element of truth so fer as the main task of the Poet-seer 
of the Gita -^v-as one of s}ti thesis and harmony of the divei- 
gent modes of non-sectarian religious and ethical 
culture and philosophical thinking that prevailed in his 
age m the catholic spirit of universalism, liberalism and 
toleration, although he did not side idth any of these 
modes is'hoUy and entnely This i\*ill be confirmed is'hen 
i\'e interpret the teachings of the Gita m ^^ol III The 
Epic Editors of the Gita may have taken advantage of this 
spirit of the Gita and introduced such additions and 
alterations here and there as to gii^e us an impression as 
if the Gita were a Vaisna^n or Bhagavata text 

225. In anticipation of the results oi our mvestigation 
to be presented in Books III. and IV., and in continua- 
tion of our findings on the subject in Book I, ire may noir 
sum up our conclusions on the Upamsadic origin of the 
Gita and its later ^^aisnava character in the Epic jMaha- 
bharata as folloirs.— 

(1) The Gita must have been imtten in the Upani- 
sadic form before Vaisnaidsm and Bhasnvatism in their 
present form appeared in the field 

(2) Visnu, A^udeva-Krsna and perhaps Narayana 
irere still competing for supremac}^ hi those days and the 
followers of each tried to raise their respective gods to 
the position of the supreme God in keeping itith tlie 
spirit of l^dic culture and tradition. 

(3) There irere signs of slackening and compromise 
in the religious atmosphere due to the higher develop- 
ment of spiritual culture and ethical code ivithin the 
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field of Brahmanism as a result of the action and inter- 
action of these forces. 

(4) Bhagavatism in alliance with Vai§navism, was 
trying to assert itself and lay claim to its independence 
from Brahmanism, if not to its superiority over the 

latter 

(5) The Vedic religion under the control of the 
priestly classes was still of a prominently sacrificial 
character, and no social and religious reformer could 
Ignore its influence on tlie masses of the people. 

(6) The Upanisads had already begun the process 
of internalising and spiritualising the cult of sacrifices 
and to denounce the external rites and ceremonies and 
their objects, namely, pursuit of transitory heavenly 
pleasures 

(7) Forces of movements were at ivork which ulti- 
indtely manifested themselves in anti-Vedic and anti- 
Bralimanical spirit already started in' the Upanisadic 
period and found present in the Gita and the Bharata 
Fpic, with the result that rituals and caste organisations 
had to be either put in the background or accepted in a 
spivithal sense, agreeably to the spirit of reform 

(81 There was need of compromise and reconcilia- 
tion among these conflicting views of thinking and modes 
of practices Hence the spirit of reforms and the golden 
meah to be noted in the teachings of the GitI, e g , 
sacrifices (ynjnn), charities {ddnam) and austere penances 
and discipline (tapas) are to be performed and not 
1 enounced, but these must be done vdth a purity of heart, 
without attachment to self-interest, without passionate 
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desire for fruits or ivithout regard for pleasurable con- 
sequences in this life or hereafter Similarly, caste duties 
are not to be_ abandoned, but are to be fulfilled with a 
sense of duty for duty’s sake in a spirit of self-dedication 
to the Universal will, the division of caste being organi- 
sed not on tlie basis of birth or heredity but puiely on 
merit and innate disposition or action (Guna ana 
Karma) 

(g) Buddhism does not appear to have entered the 
field at all or ivas not reckoned with by our poet, but the 
materialists had already begun to tell on the social life, 
and the Gita unequivocally denounces their false theo- 
ries of knowledge and wrong ethics in the form of agnos- 
ticism, scepticism and hedonism 

(lo) The Gita allows no room for sectarian 
animosity, and Avhere Visnu, ^iva and Vasudeva are 
mentioned in our text they are not to be treated as sec- 
tarian Gods, but as Vihhiitis or manifestations of the one 
,God, the Supreme Spirit, with whom the teacher of our 
iialogue (Krsna) identifies himself According to 
.^minent Indianists, ^iva as a separate sectarian God was 
not knoivn or worshipped before the ^th or 6th century 
The author of the Gita found different gods being wor- 
shipped in his time and there may have been some forms 
of polydieisra, fetishism or animism prevalent in his 
times in some quarters, as mention is made in the Gita 
of those who offered saadfices to devils, Asuras, Raksas 
etc as well as to o^ods but the liberal and catholic spirit 
of the Gita is evident from the fact that even religious 
observ^ances of such worshippers are said to be acceptable 
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to die one God, who pleases them according to their 
manner of propitiating Him. The Gita always appeals 
to the monotheistic (and sometimes even pantheistic— 
as there was no distinction between the two for tlie 
ancient Indian thinkers) mstinct of man and favours the 
worship of one God without a second and lays repeated 
emphasis on the spirit of single-minded devotion to Him 
as the Supreme Spirit dwelling in the hearts of all, and 
not m the sense of a personal Incarnation, be it Han or 
Narayana, Krsn', Rama, or Siva, which are either not 
mentioned at all or at any rate not deified in the Gita, 
in the sense of being put on the same rank with the one 
Supreme God. 

(ii) The controversy with regard to Visnu- 
ivorship and Krsna-cult also does not arise, as the Gita 
does not believe in either, but follows the Upanisadic 
conception of Brahma, Paramatma, Aksara, and Uttama 
Punisa, and never uses the terms Krsna and Visnu in the 
connotation of Supreme God (except where a prayer is 
put m the mouth of Arjuna in the Puranic manner, 
^^^hich seems to be an interpolation) Wherever Krsna, 
the teacher in the dialogue, speaks of himself as identi- 
fied with God {eg “Attend only to me,” “Be my 
devotee,” “Saciifice for me,” and “Bow to me” etc), it is 
to be interpreted in the Upanisadic sense of identity 
bet-^reen Bi ah ma {the Universal Self) and Jiva (the indi- 
vidual self) as illustrated in the dictum “Tattvamasi” 
(“Thou art that”) or ‘‘Sohaham” (“I am He”) or “the 
Puiusa in the Sun and the Purusa in myself are the same 
etc of the older Upanijads, 
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(12) The same is true of the KSattriya-Brahmana con- 
troversy, from which the Gita is absolutely free. Among 
the Vibhutis of God, enumerated in the Gita, will be 
found sages and seers, historical and mythical figures of all 
classes of men and animals and even inanimate things 
(like hills and rivers) ; and tlie duties and qualities of the 
Brahmanas, Ksattriyas, Val^yas and ^udras are given 
eoual respect , and salvation is offered even to the 5udras 
and women who suffered from certain social disabilities 
in those times There are no doubt strictures in die 
Gita against meaningless rituals performed in a selfish 
spirit and also deprecation of study of the Vedas without 
true knowledge (of Brahma), but there is no hint or 
insinuation against Brahmanas as a class, although the 
teacher himself "was perhaps a non-Brahmana (a Ksat- 
triya) Among the Vibhutis, the king is said to be the 
best of men, but 'that does not imply any superiority for 
the Ksattriyas as a caste, as the term for the king, in 
Sanskrit has always been identical with the ‘Lord of men,' 
idiile Brahmanas are sometimes known as ‘Gods on 
Earth’ Similarly the mention of Janaka as an ideal sage 
or of the royal sages (Rajarsis) in some verses of the Gita 
does not bear a connotation of class superiority for the 
Ksattriyas or Royal families at all This spirit of equality^ 
impartiality and harmony is apparent everywhere in the 
Gita 

(13) The religion of the Gl'ta will be found to 
represent the culmination of Upanisadic Jiiana, Bhakti 
and Karma, as developed from the oldest Cbhandogya 
and Brhadaranyaka Upanisads dOWfl to the times df I^a, 
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Kena, K^tha^ Mundaka and Svetasvatara Upani§ds, That 
the Upanisads are not witliout die element of Bh^kti or 
love and devotion to God will be evident from the fact 
that die name of God, “Udgitha”, is said to be die best of 
lovely things, die sweetest of the sweet (rasdimm rasa- 
tamaJi) in the Clihandogya Upamsad, and Brahma or 
Atmd IS spoken of m the Brhadm'anyaka Upamsad as the 
most beloveh, dearer than the son, wealth -and other 
things, for di,e sake of which alone the son, wealth and 
other things become dear to us These are the fwo oldest 
Upanisads and the later Upanisads abound in similar ex- 
pressions and even more explicit definition or declarations 
of Biiakti. The concept of smglemmded devotion to the 
object of worship is iiot only expressly mentioned in 
some of the Upanisads, where the ideals of concentration 
and meditation on 'Om’ and other symbols of Divmity 
frequently occur and even die process of Yoga is ex- ' 
pounded, but also in the teachings of Yajhavalkya to the 
effect that the Self (Brahma) alone is to be seen, heard 
and meditated on, and it is only when the Atmd is knoivn 
and reflected on that everything else is knoivn 

(14) The Cliliandogya Upamsad, which men- 
tions Krsm, jpevakds son, as a di^ijAe of Ghora Angi- 
lasa, also furnishes us with abundant materials on the 
method by which the ancient seers tried to see Brahma 
in each and every part of saciifices and thereby to trans- 
form the sacrificial rites and ceremonies into modes of 
spiritual culture In the same Upamsad Krsna himseJf 
IS taught a highei cultural outlook on life, viz that of 
treating the entiie life of man as a sacrificial performance 
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with the practice of moral and spiritual virtues as fees to 
be paid to the preceptor Katha and Sveta^watara Upa- 
nisads expressly menttion the terms Yoga and Bhakti re- 
spectively, and I^a and Kena Upanisads are so fully 
-saturated with higher ideals of God-consciousness, and 
devotion to and service of the One Supreme God, that 
the Gita may be said to be a commentary on, or exposi- 
tion of, tlieir ideas and ideals. For example, the former 
tells us that neither by Vidyd (knowledge) nor by Avidyd 
(non-knowledge or work) is the ideal of life immortal or 
enlightenment and deliverence from bondage to be 
attained, but it is only by combmmg both that one can 
cross over the sea of deatli and attam immortality , and 
the latter repeatedly affirms that God or Brahma is die 
One Spiritual Being, who is not seen, heard nor perceived 
by senses nor grasped by words or thoughts, and whose 
power enables us to see, hear perceive, think and express 
and use words for conveying thoughts, and diat Brahma 
is the Supreme Power above all gods, Agni, Vayu, India 
and others and it is He that grants victory to the gods m 
then' war ^vith the Asuras or demons and power to the 
gods to discharge their duties by His grace and by His 
glory 

(15) The origin of tlie Ekdnta dha'ima of die 
Bhagavatas, which was preached by Narayana in the 
White Island and by Vasudeva-Krsna of the Vr^ni family 
and Sattvata race, according to die Epic and Purana 
literature, may be easily traced from the principal ele- 
ments of the Gitaic thought and religion which were 
mainly based on the Upanisads. Even the development 
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of Vaisimvism, which owes its origin to the worship of 
the Vedic God, Visnu, and was subsequently combined 
ivith the worship of Narayana and Vasudeva-Kr§na of the 
Bhagavatas, lends itself to be explained m the light of 
the mam teachings of the Gita on God and the world and 
the soul and their mutual relations. The Bhagavata 
doctrine of Vyuhas is nothing but the personification of 
the higher and lower principles which are said to be the 
para and apard Prakrtis of God m G. VII> 4-5. 

(16) It cannot be denied that in the present Gita 
there are some veises (eg., G. IX. 11-12, X. 37, XI. 41, 
42, 46, which I consider to be interpolations) that appear 
to lend support to the Krsna-cult of tlie later Bhagavata 
and Vai§nava school, but these verses only confirm our 
suspicion that the original Upanisadic Gita was retouched 
by the Vaisnava editors of the Epic Kr§na. The teacher of 
the Gita, may very well be the Upanisadic Krsna, son of 
Devaki, mentioned m the Chhandogya Upani^ad, who 
ivas later on identified ivith the Epic and Puranic Kr§na- 
Vasudeva -worshipped by the Bhagavatas when the latter 
attained the reputation of having been tlie founder of a 
WQW system of religion and philosophy and was held in 
high honour as such, especially by the Sattvata race or the 
Vi-sni family of the Yadava clan Thus and thus alone can 
v^e explain how the teachings of Krsna in the Gita-Upa- 
nisad led to the Bhagavata school in its earliest origin 
and laigely influenced the couise of evolution of the 
early Vedic and Vaisnava religions. Herein lies the 
significance of the Narayaniya veises that assign the 
origin of the doctrines of the Ekdnta Dharma or Bhaga- 
34 
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vata school to the Hari Gita or the dialogue bettween 
Krsna and Arjuna on the eve of the wai' of Kuruksetra,— 
a view that seems to be historically sound,— as the Gita 
certainly preceded the Narayaniya text of the Epic and 
was as such the source of the Bhagavata doctrines con- 
tained in the latter. It is clearly evident that the Gita 
could not have been the product of the Bhagavata 
movement. 

(17) The Epic m its present form being m many 
parts Krsnaite in character, it is natural to assume diat 
the Epic Gita in its present position is capable of Krsnite 
interpretation. Revelation of the Universal Form by 
Krsna in Discourse XI and Arjuna’s prayer, addressing 
him as the Supreme God or All-God, and some othei 
verses in the Gita smacking of a sectarian spirit in favoui 
of a personal God (Kr§na) seem to lend countenance to 
such an impression These passages— if they are not later 
interpolations,— can only be taken as evidences m sup- 

, port of our hypothesis (which cannot be proved conclu- 
sively of course) that die original Upamsdic Gita, when 
inserted in the Mahabharata and converted into an Epic 
Gita, ivas rehandled by the Vaisnava or Bhagavata 
Editors in order to suit their purpose of a sectarian pro- 
paganda, of ivhich the ivhole epic literature was made an 
effective vehicle. 

(18) This revision or modification of the original 
or what we prefer to call the Upani§adic Gita, how- 
ever, did not proceed to the extent of transforming the 
contents or spirit of the entire text m its Upanisadic 
fprm, as we can infer from the fact diat the editors did 
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not allow those passages wherein Krsna is presented as a 
human sage or teacher of spiritual cultture on the lines 
of the Upanisadic doctrines to be altogether left out or 
radically altered And that is why we can still interpret 
the Gita in the spirit of the Upanisadic ideals of know- 
ledge, action and devotion and their hannony, without 
a sectarian or scholastic bias even to this day Promi- 
nence given to knowledge and disinterested action and 
single-minded devotion to the Supreme Self is still to be 
recognised as Upanisadic The inclusion of the Gita 
among the three prasthdnas of the Vedanta could not 
have been possible otherwise I have tried to interpret 
the so-called Vaisnava or Krsnaite verses of the present 
Gita in the Upanisadic sense without giving them any 
sectarian bias in my “Teachings of the Gita” in the light 
of modem thought (Book III) 

(19) The chief elements of the religious and 
philosophical teachings of the Gita, viz, three Puritsas, 
two Avyaktas and the third higher orinciple which is 
above Purusa and Prakrti, were not introduced by the 
Bhagavatas, as iNTongly supposed by some scholars, but 
are entirely derived from or developed out of the Upani- 
sadic philosophy 

(20) The Poet of the Gita had the originality 
and genius of a poet and a prophet and a thinker and not 
the ratiocinative intellect or metaphysical talent of a phi- 
losopher brought up in a school, and that is why he could 
bring about a poetic (not philosophic) synthesis of the 
Vedanta Sankhva and Yoga concepts as they prevailed 
in the intellectual atmosphere of his environment, before 
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cal STstems. This h rchat one might natttrallT especc 
both hecaiise the Pcet of me Gita r tas not a philosopher 
in the modem accentation of the term and because his 
?rork teas composed, at a time tthen the philosophical 
svstems of India, as ice Itno'c them, rcere not in existence 


or rcere sdll in the melting pot and in the process of 
mahins-. It is not tmlihel’- that the rerr fere 'bne or r.co 
onlv' verses of the Gita "chere Kmna is reprsented as a 
Snnreme Beinn. or has been eiven a hiaher place than 
Brahma, are later Vaisnara additions. It must be admit- 


ted. hoTcever. that Tce mav still interpret these verses of 
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the Gita di£erentiv rnthoat a sectarian bias by employ- 
ins' other connotation for each of these concents than 
■chat meets the eye. 

thil Xothing cotiH be more fatal to the study 
of Indian philosophy and religions than the erroneous 
condnsions dra-m by stiperScdal students of Indian 
Scriptures or Sanskrit literature from mere si m ilarity of 
v'ords or resemblance in terms, speciaiiv in regard to 
chronclcgi'. For insrance. manv scholars, noticing the 
presence in the Gxta of xuch terms as Maya. Purosa and 
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Prakrti, tliree gimas, and order of gradation among the 
elements of mental life like senses (indTiydni,), senso- 
riiim [manas), understanding (biiddhi), egoity (ahan- 
kciTCL) etc , are incluied to jump at the inference that the 
Poet of the Gita must have been familiar with the 
Vedanta (of Sankara’s type) and the Sankhya system in 
their present form. Similarly, the presence of such 
words as sannydsa, nirvana and those denoting the ideas 
of old age and death and sorrow and disease and suffering 
in the Gita has led other scholars to think that the author 
of the Gita must have been influenced by tlie Buddhistic 
thought, culture and religion The presence of the 
concept of Bhakti m our text has also suggested to some 
critics the trace of Christian influence on the poem;^ 
ivhile others utilise the teims Krsna and Visnu in the 
Gita for proving its Vaisnava origin in the sense that 
the author of the poem must have been a worshipper 
of Visnu, die Vedic God or in the sense that the Gita is 
a Bhagavata text and its Poet must have been a worship- 
per of Vasudeva-Krsna of the Epic We have had to 
guard ourselves against such superficial studies in Books 
I and II, and shall expose the fallacy of such scholars in 
the subsequent volumes. 

(2 a) Dr. B N. Seal righdy traces the origin of 
the Bhahti religion and literature of India to the Upa- 
nisads Most of the Vaisnava religious elements lend 
diemseh'es to be derived from the Vedic and Smrti 
works, eg incarnation, vyuha, ideal of action, repen- 
tance, faith, grace, universal salvation are all indigenous 
or due to Buddhistic influences and need not be con- 
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ceived as having been bori'owed from Christianity. As 
•a matter of fact, India came in contact with Christianity 
in the fourth century or fifth century AD generally, 
though isolated Christians might have come to some 
parts of our country .a century earlier. The religion of 
Chnst had a liberating influence on the Vaisnava or 
"Sfiagavata schools in .their^ later stages of development 
perhaps, and the Narayanlya section of_the Mahabh^ata 
IS considered by Dr Seal to have Teen the product and 
proof ;bf such influence. We must remember, howevei, 
that the Gita represents an earlier period of Indian reli- 
gious and philosophical history than the Narayaniya 
section of the Epic, and a much earlier strata of thought 
and culture than those of the technical Bhakti ^astras 
as well as the technical philosophical schools of India. 

( 2 ^) As to the relation between Bhagavatism 
and Buddhism, Dr Hem Chandra Roy Choudhury has 
gone into the question with some precision and collected 
' ample materials to show that the former had influenced 
the latter e g (i) The Ghata Tataka mentions the story 
of Vasudeva ; fit) the virtue of Ahimsa is already taught 
in the Chhandogya Upanisad after which it must have 
received prominence in the doctrines of Buddhism and 
Jainism, (in) “Saddharma Pundarika” contains a 
number of passages that are parallel to the Gita verses, 
which establishes without doubt that the former echoed 
the latter, (iv) A4waghosa’s “Awakening of Faith” shows 
clear traces of the influence of the Gita From a com- 
parison of these trvo works, Dr Roy Choudhury conclu- 
des that tjie Gita preceded A^wagho^a, who wgs fairly 
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acquainted widi the Krsna story (c f. Buddha Chant 
Canto I, 51)- M Macnicol agrees with Senart that 
die Buddhist traditions certainly move in 'a Krsnaite 
atmosphere. Both Senart and Poussin held that 

tlieie was intnnate relation between the new way of 
deliverance taught by Buddliism and the old theistic 
cults of India, and favoured the conclusion that the 
devout worshippers of N^ayana had much to do in the 
making of die Buddhist doctrine even from its mception. 
As we maintain that the Gita belongs to an earlier period 
than die N^yana-cult and the Bhagavata religion, it 
follows that our poem was pre-Buddhistic m its origin 

(34) Dr. Macnicol saw m the Gita a unique 
combination of intellectual seriousness, ethical nobility 
and religious fervour and the meeting or union of two 
streams, one coming from the reflective and metaphysi- 
cal leligion of the older Upanisads and the other from 
the religion of personal devotion. But he does not hold 
this combination to be due to deliberate theological 
interest nor to be the result of a pact between Brahmanas 
and Non-Biahmanas against the common Buddhist 
enemy, and asciibes it rather to the speculative atmos- 
phcie of die Upani§ads and private worship to one and 
the only God. 

As regards the date of the Gita, Macnicol’s view is dint 
It was post-Buddhistic and considciablc part of it was 
pie-Christian This is really m line with Gai lie’s and 
Loimser’s views, which wc have found reasons to rejerl 
(vide Book IV). 

(25) While adhcimg to our view ol the pic-Buddhist- 
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1C date of die original Upanisadic Gita, ^ve are, however, 
inclined to concede diat the present Epic Gita mth Vais- 
nava colouring may have been retouclied by interested 
sectarian propagandists during the post-Buddhistic 
period, as in all probability one of the strongest reasons 
that led the Editors of the Epic to insert die 
Bhagavad-Gita Upanisad in the Mhabharata and 
to give It a Bhagavata character to some extent 
Tvas a diplomatic alliance betiveen die Bralimani- 
cal supporters of the Vedic religion and culture 
and die Vai§nava founders of the Bhagavata sect, 
associated widi a combination of Visnu-ivorship, Ki?na- 
ivorsliip and Vasudeva-Narayana cult, in order to light 
dieir common rivals, viz , the champions of the newly 
preached faith of Buddhism, ivhich had then been just 
gathering strength and threatening to undermine the 
Vedic society and the Vaisnava and Bhagavata religious 
congregations alike All diese problems relevant to the 
study of the Gita -will be dealt ivith in detail when we 
discuss the questions relating to the age of the Bhagavad- 
Gita and the origin of the Bhagavata religion in Book 
III. of our series. Then it will be seen hoiv die elements 
of truth left as a residue after elimination of the en'ois 
contained in the views of Hopkins, Garbe, Telaiig, 
Bhandarkar, Vaidya, Subba Rao, Seal, Tilak, Bankim- 
chandra, Tattvabhushaii, Hemchandra Rai Choudhury, 
Radhakrishnan, Surendranath Das Gupta and otheis 
converge towards the same irresistible conclusions and 
confirm generally the position we have maintained on 
the Upanisadic origin and back-ground of the Gita, and 
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Its pre-Christian, pre-Buddhistic as well as pre-Bh^vata 
date of composition and later incorporation in the body 
of die Epic Mahabharata by its Vais^iava or Bhagavata 
Editors- We have purposely kept in reserve the ques- 
tion of the historicity of Krsna and Veda-'Vyasa, Badara- 
yana, or Kr^na Dwaipayaha and their relation to the 
Gita and the Mahabharata in the present volume, as 
these complex problems require careful exammatioii 
in connection with the age of the Gita and the origin of 
the Bhagavata movement, which forms the subject- 
matter of Book IV. 

226. We have finished our survey of the religious, 
social, moral and intellectual environments of the Poet- 
prophet who composed the Gita or inspired its golden 
teachings, so far as we could gather from the eighteen 
Discouises of seven hundred verses in this Song Celestial. 
We shall now conclude with an estimate of the Poet’s 
genius and originality of contributions in the field of 
religion and philosophy, to be followed by a forecast of 
the tasks and problems that ivill occupy us in the future 
volumes 

(d) The Poet’s Genius and Originality 

227. The philosophical genius of the Poet of the Gita 
has been exhibited not only in the handling of the con- 
cepts of die Vedic and Vedantic seers relating to God and 
llie Iiiimaii soul, and in the harmonising of the Sahkh}'a 
and Yoga modes of ethical discipline and devotional 
piactices, but also in his treatment of philosophical-psy- 
chological, ethical and metaphysical— as well as religious 
and theological problems and offering solutions ^hereto 

35 ' - , 
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m a way that reminds us of the philosophical and etliical 
methods and concepts of western thinkers, theologians 
and moral philosophers, like Socrates, Plato and Aristode 
of ancient Greece and Kant, Hegel, Green and Sidgwnck 
of modern Em'ope. His conception of the immoitality 
of the soul (G. II. 11-25), theory of dismterested 
action, without attachment and without regard for conse- 
quences (G. II. 47-51, III. 7-8, 19, 25, ,IV. 16-22, etc.) 
his philosophy of conduct based on the prmciple of “duty 
for duty’s sake”, his classification of virtues, definmg tlie 
characteristics of a wiseman established in reason (sthita- 
prajna, G. II. 53-61) and of those who are the Beloved of 
of God (G. XII. 13-20), his desQ'iption of what consti- 
tutes knowledge in full conformity with the needs and 
requirements moral life (G. XIII. 7-11), his sublime 
presentation of the picture of an Ideal Man or Yogi (G. 
II. 61, 64, 65, 68-72, III. 17, i8, 26, 28, 30, V. 18-21, 24- 
28, VI. 19-23, 27-29, XVIII. 49-58), his delineation of 
the marks of those ivho are born with Divine qualities 
( Daivi sampad, G. XVI. 13 ), his conception of the 
Superman who transcends the three Gunas (Gunatita, 
G. XIV. 22-25) and such otlier contributions to tlie 
world’s storehouse of moral and philosophical ideas will 
ever bear eloquent testimony to his supreme genius- as 
an original thinker of die highest rank. His analysis of 
desires and passions, tracmg the genesis of die vicious 
and immoral tendencies in die hearts of men (G. II. 62- 
63, 67, III. 34, 36-43, V. 22-23, VI. 33-36, XVI 7-18, 21- 
22), giving us an accurate and at the same time vivid 
picture of the men of wicked or demonical disposition 
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(which would apply even to the people of devilish nature 
in the modem age), his emphasis on the value of wisdom 
ind insistence on tlie necessity of training the logical or 
rational faculty of man as an indispensable factor of in- 
tellectual discipline and rational thinking, which are ac- 
cording to our Poet-Prophet very important dements of 
moral and spiritual culture (G. IV 33-42> V. 16-17, VI. 
8, G VII 16, 19, XVIII 18-22), his recontiliation of the 
paths of action and contemplation through a proper 
understanding of the nature of action and the agent and 
practical reason (G IV 2-15, VI 1-4, XVIII. I-II, 23- 
28, 29-34), division of castes and defining of caste 
duties according to innate or inborn natural qualities, 
dispositions, talents and activities of the agents "(G. 
XVIII 41-48), his con'ect estimate of the principle of 
selfliood as the ultimate basis of moral conduct with 
self-realisation in the sense of God-consciousness as the 
goal of man’s moral and religious life, and the spirit of 
resignation and submission to the will of God as the best 
and highest mode of ethical discipline, devotional prac- 
tice and spiritual culture (G VI. 5-6, 24-26, 30-32, 46-47, 
XII 6-7, XVIII. 13-17, 61-62, 56-58, 64-65),— all these 
special features of the teachings of the Bhagavad-Gita 
entitle our Poet to an eminent position in the history 
of psychological, ethical and religious thought not 
only of India but also of the whole civilised world. His 
conception of God as the immanent and transcendent 
•Substance, as manifesting Himself in each and every 
atom and foice or phenomenon in Nature as well ns in 
each and every detail of affairs and activities of humon 
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society, not excluding even the ghastly tragedies of in- 
dividual life and scenes of bloodshed and fratricidal 
wars among nations on earth (G. VIL, IX., X , XL, XV., 
XVIII.), his message of hope and faith for the struggling 
and suffering souls, and assurance of universal salvation 
for mankind, including Sudras and women i\dio tveie 
shut out of the zone of Vedic culture in those days (G 
VI. 40-45, VII 20-2?, IX. 22-26, 30-34) will mark him 
out in the universal history of tire development of culture 
and humanity as a far-seeing prophet and a pioneer 
thinker of rare genius and ability. His synthesis of tire 
dualistic concepts of ksara or perishable and aksara or im- 
perishable substance through the conception of Purusot- 
tama (the Supreme Spirit), and his distinction of the 
manifest {Vyakta), the lower unmanifest (avyakta) and 
the higher Unmanifest are among the original contribu- 
tions made by our Poet to the development of Indian 
thought, 

228. The Poet of the Gita has given us a Gospel of 
Love and Service, Peace and Goodwill. His teachings 
are not only in perfect agreement with the best traditions 
of the, Vedic and Jewish traditions that preceded his age, 
but also completely in harmony tvith the highest and 
noblest ethical and spiritual messages of the Christian 
and Muslim religions as well as tlie Bhagavata, Vaisnava 
and Buddhist Dispensations that came after him. In this 
Song Divine the Poet has combined the unity of God- 
head with a variety of His manifestations, tlie morality 
of outward conduct with the purity and sublimity of in- 
ner life, the universality of reason with the catholicity of 
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love, the austere rigorism of passionless and disinterested 
action with the sweetness and charitableness of disposi- 
tion towards all creatures, and the autonomy and in- 
dependence of the human self ivdth entire subordination 
and spirit of selfless submission to the ‘will of God as the 
highest Self of all beings The Gita is par excellens the 
scripture of a spiritual philosophy and musical religion, 
rightly designated as the Song of the Lord, the science of 
the Absolute and the Infinite (Brahma-Vidya) and the art 
of living in unison with the Divine Centre of Reality 
(Yoga-^^ti’a) No wonder, therefore, that the Gila holds 
before us the ideal of a God-centred life, a life sweetened 
by the love of God, purified by the knowledge of God, 
internalised by the concentrated thought or mediation of 
God, resigned to the loving care of God, reassured by 
faith m God, inspired by die holy spirit of God, trans- 
formed by the touch of God, unified by the realisation of 
the universal presence and activity of God, attracted 
heavenward perpetually by the magnet of God, and 
liberated by the grace of God. It is this life of Sweetness, 
Purity, Inwardness, Resignation (resulting in Reassur- 
ance), Inspiration, Transfonnalion, Unification, Attunc- 
ment and Liberation, upheld by the Poet of the Gita that 
contiTbutes to the Spiritual chaiacter of the Song Divine 
-—all die letters of the word SPIRITUAL repicscnting 
the initial letters of the above-mentioned spiritual quali- 
ties of the life Divine as conceived by our Poet. Such a 
spiritual life must be lived by a Yogi, who is at the same 
time a Jiidui (wise), a Kawii (a man of action perform- 
ing duties), and a Bhakta (loving deyqtee of God). The 
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Gitaic ideal of Bhakti, it -^vill be seen, does not merely 
enjoin blind faittb in God or emotional love of God, but 
demands Jndna and Karma as '^vell, i e , msdom united 
with love and devotion, and fulfilment of duty and 
rendering of services in a spirit of love for God and huma- 
nitv. The life of such a devotee or Bhakta is enlightened 
by the thought of God which is Truth, energised by the 
moral force of God which is Goodness or Holiness, and 
halloTved and glorified by the joy and sweetness of God 
which is Love or Beauty The Poet of the Gita calls the 
Ideal Man a Yo2K not only because Fogfl means union 
and a Fog? has to unite in his life perfect knowledge and 
understanding, reason and vdsdom (Jnan), perfect action 
and dutifulness, service and welfare of all, and perfect 
devotion (Bhakti), but also and mainly because a Kaima- 
Yo^i must be wholly and entirely united with God 
in knowledge, service and love, his life being electrified 
by the spark of Divine wisdom, moulded and shaped 
completely by the Divine will into a likeness or image of 
Divine perfection, so that he may be said to be self-dedi- 
cated to the service of God, absorbed in the life of God, 
merged in the body of God and entered in the spirit of 
God Yoga in the Gita is more than meditation and 
concentration, which is the usual connotation of the term 
according to the Yoga-^astra, although direction of the 
mind towards God (Ihuara-pranidhdn) by way of con- 
centration of the mind falls within the Yoga practice as 
taught by the Theistic Yoga system We have ti\^ 
beautiful definitions of Yoga from the Poet of the Gita, 
viz., (i) Yoga is samatva or equilibrium of life, balanced 
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poise, holding oneseK steadily in unison with the centre 
of gravity as it were, -true to God who is verily the centre 
of the universe. In diis sense Yoga implies also eqani- 
mity of mmd, equitable treatment, equal regard for all 
inespective of social position, wealth and learning, treat- 
ing enemies even on the same level as friends (satna 
daikn), it includes also what Aristotle calls the Golden 
Mean or following the via media, -(u) Yoga 
IS Kaimasu kausalam or skill m tire performance 
of actions or expertness in die art of living, 
which implies ability to handle properly various life- 
problems m varied life-situations A Yogi has to main- 
tain the equilibrium of all the elements of mental life, 
lecognismg the sovereignty of reason or wisdom in the 
administiation of the inner republic, securmg the 
balanced order and symmetry of the conflictmg demands 
of die body, mmd and spirit and tactfully steering the 
vessel of life aright till it reaches die Divme Port of its 


destination The Poet of the Gita enjoms a life of purity 
and simplicity, of uprightness and straightfonvard deal- 
ings, of love and chanty and benevolence^'and devotion 
to die ivelfare of all creatures, and at the same time a life 
of complete independence, free from die cares and anxie- 
ties of die -world, free from passions and impulses, from 
desires and inclinations, from attachment and affection. 
The ideal man of the Gita lives a life of pure love, pure 
duty and pure tvisdom, regardless of fruits and heedless 
of consequences, renouncing all and surrendermg aU for 
die sake of love and service of God, to whom as die sole- 
and sovereign Ruler of the universe, he submits his will 
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and owesr his loyal allegiance In tins utter self-abnega- 
tion in love and devotion to the Dhdne Lord and Master, 
Father and Preceptor, lies the beauty of man’s life here 
on earth, the joy of life, peace and bliss of life, sireetness 
of life, symphony of life, the music of life. 

229. The Divme Song, - which the Bhagavad-Gita 
verily and literally is, can really be characterised by seven 
special notes MUSICAL^ which are essential and compo- 
nent features and parts of the Philosophy and Religion 
of the Gita Just as the iv’hite rays of the sun can be ana- 
lysed through a spectrum and broken up into seven dif- 
ferent rays ivhen passmg through a prism— i\ntli dieir 
respective colours, inolet, mdigo, blue, green, yellow, 
orange and red— so can the MUSICAL notes of the Song 
Divine be split up by literally spelling tlie ivord ‘MUSI- 
CAL’ and discovering m each letter thereof the initial of 
the special chai'actenstics of the Philosophy and Religion 
of tlie Gita, vtz — 

(i) M stands for Morality of the World-oider, imply- 
ing moral government of die unii^erse sustained by a 
Poiver that makedi for righteousness, securedi the 
ti'iumph of justice and fall of injusdce, and prepared! 
the i\^ay for the coming of die Kmgdom of Heai'^en 

(ii) U stands for Universality of Truth as a corollaiy 
from die Unity of Being or Existence, implymg diat die 
ti'uths of religion and philosophy as levealed or taught 
in the Gita are of universal application, true for all ages 
and all races, I'^alid for all castes, creeds and colours, all- 
embrachig, all-comprehending, beyond the barriers of 
terrestrial geography and national history, because die 
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Gita leconciles reason witli revelation and preaches the 
practical maxim of 'all for one and one for all’, in conso- 
nance with the metephysical doctiane of “All in One and 
One in All”, which is the root of Cosmopolitanism, and 
because truths, philosophical and religious, are one 
everywhere. 

(ill) S stands for SpuTluality, viewmg the world of 
matter, life and mind as spirit-centred, soul-centred, and 
laymg stress on the mwardness of religion, freeing it 
from rites, sacraments and ceremonial observances, de- 
manding purity of worship in truth and spirit, inspired 
by love and devotion, and finding outward expression 
and ]oyous fulfilment m service and sacrifice. 

(iv) I stands for Immortality of the soul, commen- 
surate with the spiritual nature of man, implying survi- 
val and continuance of the human self and personality 
after death and bodily destruction, which follows of 
necessity fiom die Infinite and Eternal Life Divine, of 
ivhich wc are parts and in which all individual souls par- 
ticipate This belief in the future life or immoratality 
of die soul inspires the students of the Gita with mdomit- 
able hope, assures to diem freedom from fear of death, 
raises them above cowardly submission to unjust rule of 
t^Tanny or to evil customs and superstitions of society, 
and makes them fearlessly indifferent to public opmion 
and popular criticism m matters of social reforms, poli- 
tical legislation and scientific, philosophical, literary or 
historical investigations. 

(v) C stands for Catholicity of heart, consideration 
foi odieis, compassion for all creatures, charitable dis- 


36 
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position and cultural refinement, implying regard for the 
feelings and sentiments of one’s friends and neighbours, 
toleration for the principles and opinions of even one’s 
enemies and opponents, sympathetic understanding of 
other people’s outlook, respect for human personality 
and philanthropy. 

(vi) A stands for Attainment of All-round Perfection, 
all-sided and harmonious development of human facul- 
ties and latent powers of the human soul in all its aspects, 
—cognitive or intellectual, conative or volitional and 
affective or emotional, implying educational improve- 
ments, social advancement, moral piogi'ess, physical, 
mental and spiritual culture, political and economic re- 
construction as well as religious regeneration of men ; or 
m one word At-one-ment with God who is Perfect in 
every respect and Attunement ivith the Universe which 
is His Song Divine. 

(viij L stands for Love which is and should be the 
spring or fountainhead of Liberty implying freedom 
obtained by love and friendship, fellowship in love and 
service, liberty of thought and expression freedom of 
worship, freedom of action or of saymg and doing what is 
right and good, deliverance from the bondage of selfish- 
ness, narrow-mindedness, passions and prejudices, free- 
dom that fulfils itself in Love for humanity. Loving 
service for the sick and suffering and in Love and service 
of God as the Self of all. 

This MUSICAL tone of the Gita is manifested m the 
spirit of moral earnestness, universalism, spiritual 
rationalism, inwardness and immortality of the soul- 
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life, internalisation of sacrifices, of scriptural studies, of 
austere penances, of charities and other rdigious customs 
and observances, catholicity and liberalism, as well as 
in the promise of universal liberation, salvation or 
deliverance based on love and devotion of the seekers 
after spiritual life and all-forgiving grace of God vouch- 
safed to all devotees who resign themselves entirely at 
His feet, irrespective of sex or caste or learning or social 
status Tliat this tone or spirit prevades the whole poem 
will be more dian apparent when "we interpret the teach- 
-i?s of the Gita in the light of modem thought in Book 
TT of our series We shall also note in its proper place 
how diis spirit of the Gita has permeated the later stages 
of die development of religious and philosophical 
thought m India down to the modem age of the "l§anti- 
niketan” and the “Gitanjali” of die world-poet Rabinda- 
nath Tagore 

(e) Tastcs and Problems Ahead 
2^0 The Gita is the centre, the pivot, the middle- 
point as it irere for researchers in ancient Indian culture 
as ivell as the starting-point for the students of Indian 
relitrious and philosophical history, as this Song Divine 
is at once the root of the Epic and Puranic religion and 
philosoph\ and the flower and fruit of the old Vedic and 
Upanisadic culture One can trace from the Gita back- 
trard to the evolution of the Vedic rehpon and civilisa- 
tion throimh the development of the Brahamanas and 
and Aranvakas (forest lore) and the Brahma-vidya of 
the Upatiisads, cut of which 'the Bhagavad-Grta-(an 
Upamsad sung by the Suprem? God)-wa5 chpmed like 
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cream or butter as it were from milk, its teachings being 
the essence or crystalised product of the Vedas, Brah- 
manas, Aianyakas, and Upamsads, and tlierr glorious 
cultuml heritage in die field of philosophy,, religion, 
morality, literature and art of living One may equally 
i\’^ell trace doimivard from the Bhagavad-Gita the line of 
later and subsequent development of Indian diought and 
culture— religious, social, intellectual, philosophicak, 
ethical or spuTtual For, it is undeniable that die idiole 
cultural histoiy of India since the composition of the 
Gita, especially m the domain of religion, philosophy 
and moral life, has been largely influenced by the move- 
ment of thought and action, embracing reform in social 
life, manners, customs and mstitutions, inaugurated and 
initiated by the eminent poet-seer of the Gita The 
stream of Bhakti had its origin in the devotional practices 
of the singers of the Sama Veda school, as reflected in 
die UdgUha updsand oi the Chandogya Upanisad, where 
die expression ‘siveeter than the sweetest’ (rasdnam 
rasatamah) referring to the name of die Supreme Spirit 
or Bi*ahma (Udgitha) meets us for the first time. The 
same stream has had a continuous floiv from the Hima- 
layan heights of the Gita through the older Bhakti 
literature of Sandilya-Sutras, Pancharatra, and the four 
Sanas as well as dirough the Epic and Pur^ic literature 
as represented by the Narayaniya section of the Maha- 
bharata, the Harivansa, Visnupurana, Bhagavata purana 
and other scriptures of Vaisnavism, Bhagavatism, Vasu- 
deva-Krsna cult, Radha-^yama sect, as well as the tradi- 
tionjil line of commentators like Ramanuja, Madhva, 
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Ballavacharyya, Visnuswami, Nimbarka and others, cul- 
minating ultimately in Gaudiya Vaisnavism of Bengal 
led by Sree Chaitanya (Lord Gauranga) and his 
companions. This line of study will form the subject 

matter of subsequent volumes 

2gi To study the philosophy and religion of the 
Gita properly in the light of its background and in rela- 
tion to its bearing and influence on the subsequent 
history of Indian thought and culture we must be 
prepared to take the trouble of acquainting ourselves as 
far as practicable with the evolution of philosophy and 
religion all over the world m different epochs of world- 
history For instance we have to find out how the Vedic 
religion and culture grew and extended itself among the 
non-Aryans, when and how the Brahmanas, Aranyakas 
and the Upanisads were composed and separated from 
the Mantras and Sanhitas of sacrificialism, how the Upa- 
msadic Vedanta related itself to the Purva Mimansa of 
the Kannakanda, to the intellectual and moral disciplines 
■which came to be known later as the Sankhya and Yoga 
systems, to the Bhakti school of the later Vaisnavas and 
the Bhagavatas, and also to the Buddhist and Jama 
cultures A student of the Bhagavad-Gita should be 
familiar not only with the history of the various religious 
movements in India and know how Vaisnavism, Krsnaism, 
^aivism and other cults assumed their present sectarian 
form and mutually influenced their respective courses 
of development, but also be conversant with the growth 
and development of Judaism and Christianity, of Greek 
and Roman cultures and their points of contact with the 
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Brahmanical, Buddhist and Vaisnava cum Bhagavata 
cultural and spiritual forces and thought-cuiTents in 
India One must have some idea of the internal and 
external factors in the Vedic and Brahmanical cultures 
and in the lives and environments of their priests, sages, 
heroes and thought-leaders, that evoked the protestant 
and non-conformist movements of Bhagavatism and 
Tainism and Buddhism, and also of the forces that led 
the Vai'^navas (iTOrshippers of Visnu) to identify their 
Deny, Visnu, ivith Krsna of the Bhagavatas, and again 
led the worshippers of the Bhagavan Krsna-Vasudeva t< 
loin in the ivorshm of tlie cosmic God, Narayana, and 
therebv to brinq: about an amalgamation of Vaisnavism, 
Bhagavatism. and Naravanism, and finally how they all 
combined irith the upholders of Vedic and Brahmanical 
culture and thereby effected a strong alliance of Hindu 
spiritual forces that eventually succeeded in combating 
and defeating their common rival. Buddhism It is inte- 
re'Jting' to note and investigate the important part played 
bv the Gita a <5 a non-sectarian gospel of Universalism, 
"Rationabsm, Spiritualism, Liberalism, Catholicity, and 
Moral Rigorism and Puritanism, in bringing about a re- 
con^'iliation of all these conflicting sects of religion and 
'schools of philosophy, or a harmonious synthesis of the 
divergent v/orld-vieivs into a Yom or union of lasting 
glory and permanent value Although the Gita was 
composed as an Upanisad in the days of the Rsis of old. 
Its teachipo-s were acceptable to the Epic editors and 
Puranic t^miters no less than to tlie various contending 
religious sects gnd disputing metaphysical systems of the 
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later ages That is how we mly conceive tlie spirit of the 
Gita to have influenced the Vaisnava, Bhagavata and 
N^ayaniya sects m favour of one common spiritualistic 
religion and enabled the new reformist movements to 
make up their differences and adjust themselves to the 
old Brahmanical and Vedic religions and cultures. It 
may be imagined that the Brahmanas and non-Brali- 
manas, the Aryans and non- Aryans, the Vedic and non- 
Vedic members of die Hmdu society learnt from the 
teachmgs of die Gita how to live in harmony and peace 
and goodwill with one another, absorbing and assimila- 
tmg the best elements m each other’s cultures and prac- 
tices For example, the Gita doctrine of Yoga, recon- 
ciling the paths of Karma, Jnana and Bhakti, or action, 
contemplation and devotion, exerted a healthy influence 
on the Buddhists and was mstrumental m the formation 
of the Mahayana school Similarly the liberal and 
catholic spirit of the Gita teachmgs, laying stress on the 
unity of the Divine Substance and Power diat manifests 
Itself 111 a variety of gods and heroes and noble souls, 
must have facilitated the reapproachment between the 
conflicting sects of Vaisnavism, Bhagavatism, ^aivism and 
other minor religious groups within the fold of Hmdu- 
ism and at die same time enabled Brahamanism to recog- 
nise the Buddha as an incarnation of the Vedic God, 
Visnu and the Epic and Puranic God-man, Krsna,-a 
process which was mutated or assimilated by Gaudiya 
Vaisnavism at die time o£ its adopting Lord Gauranga 
as an incarnation o£ Sree Krsna of Bmdaban. Our study 
o£ die Gita cannot be said to be as fruitful as it should 
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be iHiiess vre take into account die social and polidcal 
factors and reasons of the state diplomaq- that deter- 
mined the groiTth and evoiudon of religious and 
pnilosophical schools as icell as cultural movements in 
India in the davs of Brahnianical and Buddhisdc rivalry, 
— 3 . factor that may 'iveli explain hoiv* the Upanisadic 
Gita ts-as turned into the Epic Gita ^tath a \2isiia.va. 
colouring 

232. Among ocher problems avniting solution from 
the Gita scholars of the present age mav be mentioned 
the foilotsting:— 

(i) Hots* icere '^'isnu. Indra, Agni, ^'aruna and other 
Vedic gods^ after having been raised to the highest rank 
and recoTnised to be the chief of gods, graduallv im- 
seated from the supreme position of the heavenly hier- 
archy and relegated to a ioi\*er position in favour of one 
or the other of the pec gods of the ^*edic priests who 
vrere in turn made prominent and ascendant for a time 
onl’i' to make room for vet another Lord of the gods? A 
correct ansiver to this question might enable us to settle 
the histoiicai control ers} in regard to the priorit}' of 
^'isnu, Kiyna, Xarayana and ^'^udeia among the objects 
fof vrorship recognised by the ^'aisnai'as and Bhagai-atas. 

(ii) How is'ere mirhs and Puranas built up on the 
doings and undoings of the Vedic gods and ancient 
heroes? Hoir ivere nature-gods anthropomorphised and 
human heroes deified? And hoir icere these tiro 
classes of gods (Le.. personified nature-gods and deified 
human heroes) brought into relationship itith one 
another? 
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c (ill) Were the Krsna of the Vedas, of the Brahmanas, 
and of tlie Upanisads and the Kr§na of the Bhagavad- 
Gita, of the Mahabharata and of the Puranas different 
persons or was it one and the same hero, seer, teachei, 
warrior, friend, philosopher and guide of the Pandavas 
son of Devaki-Vasudeva and yet son of Yasoda-Nanda, 
the prince of Dw^aka, the cowherd boy of Brndaban 
and lover of the Gopis (cowherdessesl— all in one— that 
played a different role in different situations and whose 
life-history is naiTated in a variety of scriptures in various 
foims? 

(iv) Was there a real Vasudeva (with Devaki as his 
wife) who was the father of Kr§na? Or was the name 
coined later by those who deified Krsna in order to find 
a connecting link between the God Vasudeva, which 
accoidmg to Panini’s grammer was not a patronymic but 
could be derived otherwise with a spiritual meaning, and 
Krsna Devakiputra mentioned in the Chhandogya Upa- 
nisad as well as the Krsna of Mathura and Brndaban? 


(v) Was Krsna a solar god, mythological god or alle- 
gorical god, as held by many scholars, or a real historical 
pel son? In the latter case, were there several different 

Krsnas born in different periods of ancient Indian history 
m different parts of the country (be it at Muttra, Brnda- 
ban or anywhere else) who were amalgamated into one 
in coinse of the progressive evolution of the Krsn-cult? 

(vi) When and how were Visnu and Krsn identified 
"With each other and when and how were these two gods 
again made into one with Narayana of .^wetadwipa, as 
dpcnbed m the Narayaniya section of the Epic Maha- 

BhSpvatas" ‘he Sattvatas or 
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233. The field of Indological researches bristles mtli 
controversies on the above and similar other problems 
The study of the Gita and its Background cannot be 
completed ivithout a survey of this wide region Explo- 
rations have already been made in the field by Indian 
and Western scholars of eminence, and we may profit by 
a patient and dispassionate study of the results of their 
fruitful researches in the fourth volume of our Interpre- 
tations of the Bhagavad-Gita, to be entitled “Age of the 
Gita and Origin of the Bhagavata Religion”, "wherein we 
shall discuss the problems relating to tlie date of the Gita 
and Its relation to the Bhagavata religion and its various 
phases, including Vaisnavism, Narayana-cult, Vasudeva- 

worship etc , and consider the question of the historicity 
of Krsna Besides die opinions of two Western scholars, 
Hopkins and Garbe, who have made extensive researches 
on the Great Epic (Mahabharata) and the Bhagavad- 
Gita respectively, the views of T elang, R G Bhandarkar, 
B. N Seal, Subba Rao, C R Vaidya, Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee, Tilak, S N Tattvabhushan, Hem Chandra 
Ray Choudhury, Radhaknshnan and S N Das Gupta 
who have thro"wn a flood of light on this vast field of his- 
torical and comparative studies, will come under consi- 
deration m Book IV which will also include the results 
of scholarly investigations into allied problems of the 
relation between the Gita and Buddhism, between 
the Gita and Christianity, between the Vedic 
and Brahmanical Cultures and the Vaisnava reli- 
gion and die Bhagavata movement It is after we shall 
have discussed these historical questions relating to the 
Back-gi'ound of the Gita that we shall be in a position to 
take up the sub]ect of the Philosophy and Religion of 
the Gita m the light of modem thought in Books V and 
VI of our series of Interpretations of the Gita 
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(1) LUZAC’S ORIENTAL LIST AND BOOK REVIEW 
Ganuaiy — to — March, 1943), London 

“The Bhagabad-Gita and Modern Scholarship” By S C Roy, 
MA (London), I E S Luzac 8: Co Price los 6d doth , stiff 
coveis, 7s 6d 

Book I— Theoiies of Intel polation 

Book II— The Gita and its Background (Not yet published) 

Book lII-Teachmgs of the Gita in the light of Modern 
Thought (Not yet published) 

On page X the author pi onuses for the near futuie a book 
uildci the piogrammaiic title “Unity of Indian and European 
Thought and he asserts that “the last book on the philosophy 
and religion of the Gita can not be published before his syste- 
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matic standpoint is fully expounded in this future work”. In 
the present book I of his mterpi etations of the Gita his 
methodical outlook is already clearly to be seen On 263 pages 
he provides a detailed exposition of all lecent Indian and West- 
ern Ik^searches on this sacied book of the Hindus In tiue 
Indian fashion he pioceeds by a kind of samvada^ a discussion 
of all possible stand-points by refuting the views of the otheis 
he makes 100m for his own original intepretation The prob- 
lems aie clearly stated He investigates the question of the 
unity and -jet histoiical development of the Mahabharata and 
specially of its piiilosophical centrepiece, the Gita Though Mi 
Roy considers the Gita as sacied as the Bible and on page 253 
even ventures to appoition to it "a highei level than Buddha, 
Jesus, Muhammed and such other founders and prophets of 
othei religions”, he thioughout his book tiies to provide an 
objective and undevotional account of the inteipretations given 
by Eastern and Western scholais Thus he admits tlie possibili- 
ty of mtei polation, of histoitcal layers and of intermixtuic of 
siuU and smiti, revelation and tradition Foi the main tenet 
of the Gita, howei'ei, he claims the holiness of huti and asscits 
Its Upanishadic ongin 

Mr Roy succeeds in giving convincing scholarly reasons for Ins 
assumption that the Gita does not belong to the later sectarian 
liteiature Equally well he advocates the standpoint that the 
intei mixture of pantlieistic and monotheistic teachings in the 
Gita may be explained from the chaiactenstically Indian gift of 
welding together apparently divergent elements Pmamatthaias 
(exotencall)) the super peisonal view is taken, while laulnha 
(exotciically), for the understanding of the masses, a single 
theistic fonn ma) be at the same time jiropagated The autlioi 
provides further an oiigmal view as to how the apparently anti 
vedic statements of the Gita can be reconciled with the ortho- 
dox Vedic concepts On page 216 he explains that the gioss 
early Vedic idea of sacrifice has been gradually elevated and 
puiificd and may novs' be confronted with the more spiiitualis- 
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ed foims of devotion to the Divine By acknowledging neces- 
saiy histoiical changes within the thought even of his sacied 
texts Ml Roy does not debar himself fioin visualising impoit- 
ant de\elopments within the Vedic concepts of Bhakti, Maya, 
Yoga, etc 

Thus the aiithoi pioiides in his psychology, in his method 
and m his single inteipietations a valuable contribution to the 
fat-icaclung pioblem of East and MTst 

BETTY HEIMANN 

(2) THE BORDER TELEGRAPH (the 5th Januaiy 1943) 
Edmbui gh 

In connection with Indian studies, 01 Indology, it is 
doubtful whcthei any moic useful and , moie important, 
woik has been done than is now being accomplished by Mr 
S C Roy, MA, i\ith his monumental woik entitled “Intei- 
pietation of the Bhagabad-Gita” which is noiv in couise of 
publication A better or moie appiopiiate introduction to 
this gieat ivoik can scaicely be conceived A comprehensive 
and systematic conspectus of the icsult of pievious leseaiches 
on the Gita and the Mahabhaiata has long been oveidue, but 
now that it has been undei taken by Mr Roy, there can be no 
dillcient of opmlbn as legaids its having been accomplished 
With “Theoiies of Interpolations in the Gita”, he pioceeds to 
consideration of ‘‘The Gita and the gieat Epic of India”, and 
the Gila and the Bhagavata Religion”, and he concludes tlie 
lattei with a summary of all the Positne Results of the whole 
of Book I E\civ student of tins science, now called Indology, 
Mill find this publication a "swe qua non” Book I is to be fol- 
loiicd liy othci two volumes lespectively entitled “The 
BhagabadGita and its Background” and “Intel pretation of 
the Gna m the Light of Modem Thought”, , there is much 

scope foi thought and discussion m the lolume noiv befoi'-'-'s 
(gl TEIE GATEWAY (Autumn, 1942). 

This inlume vill sene a reiy useful puiposo since it consi- 
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ders in turn the principal interpretations of the Gita both hy 
"Western and Indian scliolars The aiitlior sats: “The present 
tolume IS the first attempt at a comprehensu e and sistematic 
retietr of the results of researches on the Gita and the Epic 
Mahabhai'ata. made during the last tliree quarters of a centun 
bv such competent scholars of the west as MaxMuUer. Hopkins, 
Barth "Wilhelm ton Humboldt. lEeber. Holzmann Dalhmann, 
Schroder. Deussen Garbe "Wintermtz Hacnicol and others, 
as trell as bt eminent Indian scholars Itke Bhandarkar Bankim- 
chandra, Telang, Tdak Siibba Rao \hidt-a and others The 
trork has been brought up-to-date bt inclusion of tlie fruits of 
labours of ttvo great historians of Indian Philosoph} fir-Prof 
Radhakrishnan and Dr. Surendiu Xath Das Gupta, although 
the major portion of the present volume teas prepared before 
the publication of these two great irorks on Indian Philo- 
soph}" The author has had a bioad career in ^academic and 
educational arcles in India 

(4) RE\TE"W OF RELIGIONS (Not ember 1942) (Colum- 
bia Universitv). 

This book leads back to die hetdat of controvei'st on the 
oiigin composition and meaning of the Bhagabad-Gita. . Its 
first part, in fact, teas tmtten twenttfite tears ago; the present 
tolume moreoter. is only meant to be an introduction to the 
stud} of the Gita to be follotred b} two more tolumes to be 
named “The Bhagabad-Gita and its Background" and "Inter- 

o O 

pretation of the Gita in die light of Modem Tliought”. ..this 
extensite research of so mant earlier interpretations of "^Festem 
and Indian scholars is justified by the intrinsic complexit} 
of its subject matter, and should prote a useful suney of the 
painstaking labour deioted to the Hindu gospel since the 
^'■eginnings of Indie studies 

denies the assumed clash beti\*een pantheistic and theis- 
tic Mer,5 V., jpig refutes the claim that-Gita should be 

ta en as a seetc^-^j^ text of the Bhagatatas Emphasizing the 
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soul, as Holzmann suggests and it is on the basis of these dis- 
cussions and evhoitations that the oiiginal Gita-Upanisad ivas 
lemodelled, and inserted in the Epic by the intei polators exact- 
ly at the place wheic tlie Gita section begins in the piesent 
Maliabharata (P 151) 

The theoiy is theiefoie that theie has been mteipolation So 
fai I think, eveiyone ivill agicc The pait interpolated ivas an 
Upanisad This is ceitainly the Indian tiadition, and consider- 
ing the number and I'aiiety of the lecognised Upanisad, ive 
have no leason -whatever to deny it Finally the Upanisad ivas 
easily tagged on the epic oiving to the fact that the epic itself, 
by discussing the legitimacy of ivarfaie, gate to the inteipola- 
tors a splendid chance of inserting it, for the Upanisad -went 
much moie deeply into the problem of life and death than the 
epic Itself could ha^'e done With tins again tve ha^e no cause 
to disagree It is all rery piobable and veiy ably aigued 

The authoi geneiously piomises us thiee othei books on the 

Gita tVT hope that Ins piomise imII be held and soon 

• 

(6) VEDANTA KESaRI (Januaiy 1943) 

Ml Roy has piojcctcd a catena of ihice ^olumes on the Gita 
beating the titles, Bhagavad Gita and modern schclaiship. The 
Bbagavad-Gita and its Eackgiound, and Inteipietations of the 
Gita in tlic light of Modem Thought, 01 as stated in P 25 
“Teachings of the Gita” The hist one is befoie us , tlic rest 
aic to be published The published rolumes puipoits to pic- 
sent a compiehensue and systematic leview of the lesults of 
icseaiches on the Gita and Epic Tdahabharata conducted by 
Eastern and "Westein Indologists of note foi about a century 

The author adopts the stand of a histoiical ciitic and aims ‘at 
a stud) of the Gita on a rational-compaiatue basis, utilising the 
lesult of reseaiches made by modem scholars’ He has his own 
feais that the method is somevhat ‘aitical and negative' and 
If suit destiuctnc’, set he hopes to demonstrate by his 'dispas- 
sionate and disinteiested investigation’ that ‘the teachings of 

(F) 
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the Gita me not associated with any particulai sdiool o£ philo- 
sophy, but piesent in a nutshell the quintessence of a rational, 
liberal and umvenalistic and spiritualistic culture tlie one 
scripture', that holds togethei and synthesizes the finest and 
nobelest elements of Indo-Biitish culiuie and Euio-Asian civi- 


luation ” Se\eral decades back Richaid Garbe, a Get man 
Orientalist laimclied the theor)' that tire original Gita was a pro- 
duct of Bhagavata leligion based on Sankliya-Yoga philosophy. 
Gaibe had to leave out fiom the existing well known Gita 134. 
verses as laiei inteipolaiions , foi he believed that the fiame of 
the Gita is puiel} Sankhya, and that theiefoie Vedantic or 
\^cdic lefeiences must be foieign to it Mi Roy says, 'Garbe's 
long occupation with the Sankhya philosophy might have gene- 
rated m his mind a psychological illusion, otving to which he 
saw' evciy philosophical teaching in othei texts or systems as 
coloiued by Sankliya’ The theoiy of Inteipolation in the Gita 
as set forth by Garbe is here pioted to be entirely without 
foundation, w'ldi much ciitical leasonmg In Garbe’s view die 
Gita vei'ses that lefei to the impel sonal Godhead (or Pan- 
theism) aie not compatible with the pei sonal conception of 
God (theism) and theiefoie are to be consideied as latei addi- 
tions Oui author points out that this is an eiroi on the part 
of Garbe wdio confounded Indian theism with Chustian Deism, 
for in India, as Mi Roy pointedly puts, the distinction of Pan- 
theism and Iheism does not involve necessarily a sepai'ation. 
Again Garbe’s assumption that the Gita contains philosophical 
contradictions is shown to be the lesult of mere imagination or 
w-ant of highci aitical judgment and deeper spiritual insight 
Gaibcs attempt to discovei defects in all these details of the 
Gua, says the piesent book, ‘pi ores his own nanovsmess and one- 
sidcdncss and misdiiectcd and penerted scholarly enthusiam 
Gaibcs book is at piesent known only to lesearchers who often 
deal in learned Hash, and it need not disturb the Gita student 
Hau.,., .criucil ihe iieiis of Ga.be lu the first part of the boof 
tMcnso Ml Roy attempts a aitical study of the origin 
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iiaLuie o£ the Maliabhaiata and the position of the Bhagabat- 

Gita in the second part After a scientific examination of the 
evidence gatheied by the previous scholars and by himself the 
piesenf wiitei anives at the conclusion that the gieat Epic is ‘a 
heteiogeneous mixture of elements which were at first in- 
dependent of eaclr other but iveie all later on combined more 
or less into a systematic whole with a definite purpose’. The 
Gita, It is stated heie is such a sublime and beautiful poem that 
It attracted ‘notice of the learned interpolators as providing a 
suitable oppoitunity for the application of their editorial skill’ 
and drey worked it out into the framework of the gieat epic 
Gita IS a pie-epic Upamsadic treatise ‘foreign to the Epic Maha- 
bhm'ata in every lespect’ , it does not fit m with its surroundings 
and IS an interrupting digression causing a break in the context 
In the way of establishing such a thesis the more formidable 
opposition comes fioni Lokanianya Tilak who held that ‘the 
Gita IS not an inter polation as it is inserted in the Epic in the 
right place on the right occasion and on the right grounds’ So 
the views expressed nr the Gitarahasya are now examined at 
length and set aside ivith the authoi’s own reasons The writer 
of our book has pointed out with skill that Tilak’s position is 
untenable and contradictoiy On page go we read ‘Mr Tilak 
could not free himself from the old traditions of regarding die 
Mahabharata as a unitary whole and was blinded by prejudice 
that tlieie rvere no additions and interpolations made in the 
Mahabharata 

The Qaditional students of the Gita will plainly accept that 
the Gita is essentially Upanishadic and its teachings is meant 
for all time and for the whole humanity though the immediate 
occasion that eroked Gita was Arjuna’s need This is what is 
implied bj the \eise ivhicli gives the allegory of the cow and 
calf d he object of the poet of the Gila was not to induce 
s^juna to engage himself nr wai an unwoithy end’ in the view 
Roy but to teach humanity its duty and to jriomote 
lual culture Nobody rsould question the pait of the pro- 

(H) 
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posiuon. The third and the concluding pait of Mr. Roys 
book deals with the relation which die Gita bears to the Bhaga* 
bata religion Mr Roy dunks that the author of die Gita was a 
Rsi, a gieat poetic Genius, well-versed in Vedic cultures 

The Kiishna of die Bhagavata is disclosed to us without any 
bais oi piejudice to be ‘the leader of the youth movement 
among the pastoral tubes of Bimdaban’ who with his fi lends 
engaged himself m ‘lural ivelfare ivorks like purifying and 
cleaning the tank diat supplied water for dunking, and killing 
snakes and cianes and othei posts’ Thanks to historical criti- 
cism, that we are to-day m possession of such new knowledge 
The poet-philosopher of the Gita too ivas evidently a reformer 
of the religious and social life of contemporary Vedic and Non- 
Vedic Aryans , and hence it is contended that ‘his attitude to- 
waids the Vedic iites and ceiemonies of saaificial religion and 
woiship of many Gods was one of piotest and revolt’ and: that 
his attitude towaids ascetic piactices away from the worldly life 
of family and social ties was equally charactei ised by a spirit 
of disappioval and disavowal’ 


Ml Roy’s daiing book affoids useful leading to historical 
students interested in the study of the gi'eat Epic and of the Gita. 

(7) IHE MODERN REVIE^V Qanuaiy 1943) ' 

In this book the Icained authoi has veiy caiefully surveyed 
the wide field of indological reseaiches of die Gita and discussed 
the A’lcws of eminent scliolais both ancient and modem, who 
have appi cached and studied this Bible of the Hindus The 
auihoi has ^cl) ablv interpieted the loot oiigin of the Gita m 
the light of modern thought According to him the philosophi- 
cal background of the Gita is taken from Upanishads. which is 
.a leiy sound viciv The Epic compilers of the Mahabharata 

aie lepeatedly mentioned the Gita as an Upamshad sung bv 

le ord (Bha^vad-Gitasu-Upamshadsu) at the end of lich 
diaptci of the Bhagat ad Gita. ^ 
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The ailthoi of the Gita piesented to the woild a poetic s)t 1' 
thesis of the Upanishadic thoughts In fact, the Gita is the first 
attempt at systematisation of the tiuths of the Upanishads The 
poet-philosopher of the Gita continues the evolution of the 
thought of Upanishads and eniiches the philosophy and leli- 
gion of the Vedic traditions with his deeper insight as well 
as witii his expel lences of other cultuies of his time Altliough 
theic might be some lesemblance and similaiity between the 
Gita and the Nmayaniya Dhamia, still it might be maintained 
that the Gita is an authoiitaiive text-book of spiritual mono- 
theism based on a hannony of the Vedanta, Sankhya, and Yoga 
modes of ethical and philosophical discipline befoie the Naia- 
■)ani}a section of the Epic Mahabhaiata was composed by an 
advocate of the Bhagavat lehgion The learned author is light 
in holding that the Gita was oiiginally a non-sectaiian Upa- 
nishad The teachings of the Gita aie universal and eternal 
iiuths tvluch tianscend all limitations of space and time Di 
S Subiaraania Ayei in his ‘Introduction to Siee Bhagavad-Gita 
Bhashva’ by Siee Hamsa Yogi says— “Gita ivas a compilation 
made when the Mahabhaiata was iriitten with the aid of the 
mateiials which came to author’s hand ihiough his own disciple 
Sanjaia, who appaiently ivas commissioned by his Master to 
gathei all matciials leady foi compilation though he does so 
vithout infeifeiing with epical setting given to it in the 
woik” It IS satisfactory to note that this fits m exactly witJi 
the \iew expiessed by the learned author in the book undei le- 
Mcw, vtz , ‘that the Gita was a later inteipolation in the body of 
the Epic by a Bliagavata editoi, who may have, to some extent, 
iCMsed the episode so nisei ted in order to fit it into the epic 
sunoundings as irell as to promote his sectarian piopaganda’. 

We anxiously await the publication of the authoi’s other 
companion I'oliiincs and heartily lecommend Uiis book for the 
deep pcuisal and icvercntial study of all Gita scholars 


JITENDRA NATH BOSE 

(JI 
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was giafted into the Epic Mahabliaiata at a subsequent age. 
The author concludes that it -was composed at tlie time of tlie 
Katha Upamshad He has ad\anced many cogent arguments 
showing profound scliolaiship on the subject, he has also placed 
under special le^eiv the opinions of "Westein scholars. We 
shall look fonvaid to tlic othei volumes of the work. 

Einally ^ve desiie to suggest that a Bengali veision of such a 
book IS indispensably necessaiy 

One ivord moie, if the Gita iras an Upamshad like die Katha 
and other Upanishads, as mentioned at die end of eveiy chaptei 
of die Gita (eg, thus ends in the Upamshad sung by the 
Loid 111 the Maliabhaiata of 1,00,000 veiscs) dieii undei which 
Veda and as pait of ivhicli Biahmana it is to be placed ? We hope 
the authoi iviU try to offei a solution foi this in the next volume 
We wish the book a ivide publicity 

Nahm Behan Samkliya-Vedantatii tha 

(9) THE PRABUDDHA BHARATA, July 1943 

This is the fust of a senes of thiee \olunies— the othei tivo 
to be published latei are The Bhagavad-Gita and its Back- 
ground and Intel pi etatioii of the Gita in the Light of Modern 
Tliought — 111 'which the author intends, in the light of his own 
leseaiches, to dcteiniine the origin, composition, backgiound, 
and meaning of the Bliagavad-Gita The first volume under le- 
Mew embodies the authoi 's views on the oiigiii and composi- 
tion of the Gita, which he deielops b) tvay of a cntical survey 
of the icsults of eailici lescaiches on the Gita made by Indo- 
logists both Westein and Indian, since the beginning of Indie 
studies 

Some of the notable conclusions aiiived at by the author, 
that inaik the book out as a distinct voik of oiiginal lesearch 
ma) be noted as follo■\^s — 

1 be Gita is not associated with any sectaiian creed like 
\'aishna\ism 01 sectaiian god like Kiishna or Vishnu It is 
neither a product of the Naiajanija cult or the Bhagavata 

(L) 
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movement It is a much earlier work than the Bhagavata 
episode m tire Mokshadhamia section of the Mahabharata an 
differs substantially m its teachings from the latter. 

The author had the distinct advantage over his predecessors 
in the field in forming, in some respects, a maturer perspective 
on the genesis and background of the Bhagavad Gita as he 
could evaluate on a rational comparative basis the results of re- 
searches so far made, and come to his own conclusions His 
refutation of the Bhagavata origin of the Gita, contrary to the 
views of most of the Indian scholars, may mark a departure from 
the old outlook The non sectarian character of the Bhagavat- 
Gita which has substantially maintained its original foims all 
tlirough, is borne out by the fact that, like the Upanishads its 
authority has been accepted without reserve by the momstic 
and dualistic schools of ancient and mediaeval India Another 
cogent reason which has led the authoi to i eject the Bhagavata 
origin of the Gita is the total absence in it of the Vyuha 
doctrine which is one of the fundamental tenets of the Bhaga- 
vata religion The Bhagavatas may have drawn inspnatidn from 
the Gita as many other sects have done, but it does not neces- 
sanly follow tliat it owes its origin to their sect 

2 he book is a scholaily production The learned author has 
brought to bear upon his subject the vast scholarship and criti- 
cal judgement that he is endowed with, and every statement 
that he has made has been supported by extensive arguments 
The hook will throw new light on the history of the origin and 

groioih of the great epic and the Bhagavat-Gita and their 

mutual relation /t, i 

, , (Italics are ouis) 

(lo) THE THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 

This Fust book of a tlnee-volume study of the Gita is a 

(M) 
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believes that an all-inclusi\ c study of it “is'suie to tluow a flood 
of light on the Histoiy of Indian thought and cultuie in gene- 
ral and on the development of leligious life and philosophical 
genius of the Hindus in particular’ So, in a spirit of impaitia- 
lity and ivitliout piejudice of orthodoxy, he has set out to 
institute just such a study 

The English tianslation used is that of the late Annie Besant, 
ivith ceitain coirections and modifications, and with occasional 
lefcience to the ti anslations of Telang and Tattvabhushan 
tlie authoi lias made his own ti anslations fiom Geianan texts 

The book IS divided into three paits dealing with Theoiies 
of inteipolations in the Gita, the Gita and the gieat Epic of 
India, and the Gita and the Bhagavata Religion, lespectively 
In each pait analytical consideiation is given to tlie lesults of 
the work of eminent scholais of India and Euiope during the 
last seventy-five years 

That the finest minds of the East such as Ramkiishna Gopal 
Bhandarkai', Bankimchandia, K T Eelang, Bal Gangadhar 
rilak, Subba Rao, C V Vaidya, Piofessoi Radhaki ishnan, and 
Di Surcndia Nath Das Gupta, should value the Gita is quite 
natuially to be expected , wiiat is most inteiesting and ceitainly 
very encoui aging, is the mimbci of MTstein scholars who have 
been atti acted to this field of Indology Among these we note 
Max Mullei, Edwaid Hopkins, Barth, Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
"Weber, Paul Deussen to whom this book is dedicated, Joseph 
Dalhmann, Adolf Hol/mann, Richard Gaibe, Lepold von 
Schrodei, "Winteiniiz, and Di Macnicol 

The ojJinions of some of these scholais as to the genesis and 
characici of the Mahabhaiata and the relationship of the whole 
Ejnc to Its pans, especially to the Bhagavad-Gita, differ ladi- 
rall} , and with this diveigencc in view Prof Roy formulates 
SIX questions as die foundation for his leview of the subject. 
riu'sc ci)c ihe 

1 Can vse speak -of the oiiginal Epic as distinguished from 
the picseni Afaliabhaiaia ^ 
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o Is tht. Gita an integial part of the Epic? 

What IS the character o£ the ptesent Mahabharata and 
the relation between its histoiica! natrative and didactic-ieli- 


fTiouspaits? ^ , 

4 Can the piesent Epic be treated as a unitary whole? 

5 What IS the genetic-histoncal i elation between the Epic 
and the didactic Mahab^aiata, with special reference to the 
Bhagavad Gita ? 

6 What was the original form of the Bhagavad-Gita ? Can 
It be treated as an Upanisliadic tieatise independent of tlie Epic 
lelations? 

^V^th the utmost justice and scholarly insight the views of 
the piincipal scholars of the Gita aie analysed on the basis of 
these questions and Piofessor Roy’s conclusions — which inci- 
dentally coincide in general with those held by Theosophists 
—may be summarized categorically as folloivs 

1 That an oiiginal Epic pieceded the piesent Mahabharata 

2 That this original Epic piobably contained a section 
similar to the present Bhagavad-Gita and that that Gita episode 
oiiginally existed as an independent Upanishad 


3 That the Mahabhaiata is a miscellaneous collection of 
heteiogeneous mateiials which may be grouped under two main 
headings, xe , naiiative tales, legends of myth and history, on 
the one hand , and didactic, moial, lehgious and philosophical 
episodes, on the otliei 


4 And theieloie the Mahabhaiata can not be considered as 
a umtaiy whole 


5 That the genesis and giowih of the Epic must have cover- 
ed a long pciiod and the Gita and other episodes must have 
been mscited at different stages m the evolution of the Maha- 


fe^'iclniigs may be traced back to then root 
in the old Upamshads, and the authoi of tlie Gita was mo., 
ceuamlv lei.ed not only m Vedic and Upanishadic- pnnciple. 

(O) 
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but tras acquainted witli the extii^Vedic and non-Aryan cultuie. 
of his age *; 

Of this poet philosophei of the Gita, and the leligious and' 
intellectual emiionment in i\hich he Ined, we aie to heal 
nioie in Professoi Roy’s second voluiuii, “The Gita and rts 
Backgiound” , while in Ins thud vohn “Teaclungs of the 
Gita”, may i\e hope to find T Subb'' Roiv’s “Notes on ibc 
BHAGAVAT-GITA” and Q Judge’s lecension “TbiE 
BHAGAVaD-GITA” the book of Deiotion, given worthy cbn- 
sideiatiGkj?^' 

Finally, because tliey so adequately express what cveiy lo\j;r‘^ 
of the Gita feels, but espicially to shon'/ that novheic in his 
pages of analytical and compaiative discussion of tlie subject; 
has the authoi lost sight of the intiinsJC moral and ethical ap 
peal of the Song Divine, ve quoie one of Pi of Roys descrip' 
tions of The Gita cj? 

‘It will appear to a dispassio/rate and disinterested leader c 
this saaed poem that its teachings aie cliaiacteiized by 
lationality, spiiituality, ‘catholicity^ unneisality and a spirit of 
libeialism — featuies and qualities that aie laiely combined 
ivithin a small compass so beautifully bn any other text of the 
ivoild-liteiature It is perhaps the onlv leligious-philosophical 
poem that has the unique chaiactci of ■ comprehending, har- 
monizing, s\nthesizing and reconciling ah iphflicting claims 
and inteiests of knowledge and feeling, of dut) and desiie, 
of wisdom and action, of ethics philosophy^ And leligion 
It is this chaiacter of combining a sound system of 
libeial education and cultuie ivith faith and , devotion 

4 

of spiiitual life, laying stiess on an all-jound develop- 
ment of the body, mind , and spint, on all sided per- 
fection in knowledge, love -and disinteiested peifoimance of 
duty, that has made the Gita a universal saaptuie for all sects 
of Hindus as leell as a unique tieasuiediouse of tiuths on the 
ideal of spnitual life in its realization, not only foi tlie civilized 
nations of the voild, but foi glhthe races of mankind.” 

- - (P- 250). 

‘ I. R PONSONBY, 
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